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preface 



ihls i,ook !5 an attonipt to sketch the hi 
three smptlarly interesting episodes in the 
n-iutions b'tween France and Engiand, 
du‘ \i.Nils of Voltaire, Montesqnirii, and k’< 
during fx'riods extending resspertivel)' fn 
S’pring of i/jh to the spring of 
autumn of 1729 to the spring or cady suit 
and fioiu Januar}' 1766 to ^fay 1767 
an attempt to supply what has not been si 
eknvl-iere.^or indeed treated in any otiu 
than CH'casioiudly ami rollaterally, by any pi 

Scl liif ;if I II 0^1*^ 

I he \-olunn‘ has grown up by successive 
tknis. The first a, -u ti,,. 
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portion dealing with Montesquieu >o;ne 

years ago in the form of an article iu ilif Qaioli'iiv 
Review, but that too is not printed as it tli';re 
appeared, but has been carefully n’viMnl and a!-n 
enlarged. So scanty, however, are iJu’ uuut'iiiis 
which throw light on Jlontesquieu^ n•^idi‘no' lu r.’, 
]>artly in consequence of the destrurtinn of li!> 
full notes on England, and ]»art!y fnnn tiie un- 
fortunate disappearance of his rorresj'inidi’uci' v. ilh 
Chesterfield, that I regret I luive not hi-m ahie to 
add very much of importance to what i uiade 
before. I can only say that I have s|'»ared no 
pains to acquire new material: wlun eoii-nlaiinn 
there may be lies in the prnhability that such 
material does not exist. T!ie portion dealing witfi 
Rousseau appe.ired m its first furiit ist the 
Quarterly Review nearly ten years ata'u Hut thi'< 
has been considerably revised and «’‘iilargfd. 

It remains for me now to thunk tlio-e who h,i.\e 
in various way.'^ assisted tue. I mtid bruin, f ;mh 
sorry to say, with acktunvlvifging uo tndi bt' d- 
ness to Mr. Archibald Ballantx’ne's volume entitled 
I'Vf/hffVc’s Vkit ta /ihig/uai/, published bv Me-nrs, 
Ssnith Elder in if^qj. f was obliged at the tiht 
to point out, in |nstiee to m)'.se!f, that the rvmk 
simply appropriated, withoitt oiu' werd of mktiow- 
kdgmeiit, the whole of the material collected hv me. 
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and oinliodif'd in my t\^say printed in i8S5 ; nor has 
^fr. Rallanlyne added a single fact of importance 
to wiiat he fonnd there. Had he done so i hope f 
.<lionI<I luu'e had the iiiagnaniniity to allow tny grati- 
tnde for instmetion t«i outweigh any little irritation 
I may have fell at iiot l)cing cpiite fairly treated. 

Ihh to tarn from ati unpleasant to a mori? pleasing 
suhjeet. Tolhfgreat kindness of Mr. Henry HuIIuT' 
lord I am indebted for two hitherto niipuhlished 
letters of \ohaire written in iuiglish while hi? was 
at Wandsworth, attd for an unpublished letter of 
Lord Leterhorough’.s, throwing important light both 
».m X'olt.iire's jnovenjents pist before he left luiglaint 
and on his relations with Hr. 'I’owne, iui incident 
in his English e.xpeneuces till now iinknmvn to 
his ninnenjus biografihers ; to .Mr. Forbe.s Sieve- 
king frn- most generwisly allowing me the tiseid the 
long ami valuable letter printed in the .\ppendix, 
tlie tH'iginal of whti'h is in his po.ssession. T«'» Sir 
Maurice Bfhltiau, of Kefteringhatn Park, Norfolk, 
i must e?{pres> iny tiianks for his most kindly 
allowing the singularly interesting portrait <d 
Khmsseau, now in hts ptessession, painte.d f4:>r 
David H\nne by Wright of Derby tit tlie spring 
of tybCr, tii he pltotograplmd for re};inM.hK:tion here. 
My otlii'r obligations to tliase w!io have, whether 
as strangers or friends, assisted me with material; 
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or in research are duly recorded, as occasion 
offers, in the notes. 

I am well aware what a trifling rontribtition 
this little volume is to the promotion of a branch 
of study the significance and interest of wliicli \vt.> 
are only now beginning to understand, I tnean th»' 
solidarity of the humanities, and the mutual 
influence which the chief literatures nf Mnntpi* 
have exercised on each other both in relation 
to evolution and in relation to idi(>syniTa«it>, It 
is only by minute investigation, and b\' 
gation in detail, that real progre.ss can Iso tnade 
in such a study. At present it seems to be rriu'e- 
sented rather by abstract generalisations thuu b)' 
generalisations based on facts; but mtUss in ;Mich 
inquiries the second precedt? tlie first lljere can he 
small .security for soundness and Irutli. 

Nor is this all. The literaiy relations vi l.fni*- 
land and France liavc always been of peculiar 
interest, and have at no time been more intiimit*' 
and influential than they are at the pre.sent moineis!, 
Such ties can never be drawn too close, and liappv 
indeed should I be if I thought tiiat this httic 
volume could contribute, however sliglitly, to 
illustrate, from one |K)int of view at least, flu' 
propriety and desirableness of what is now fmtUng 
more .important expression in the Enimte Cmiiak, 





VOLTAIRE, MONTESQUIEU, AND 
ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND 


VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND 

* 

I 

The roftitlcHco of \’oltaire in Etigland is an unwritten 
chapter in the literary history of the eighteenth 
century. An<i yet assuredly few episodes in tliat 
history are so well worth attentive consideration. 
In his own opinion it was the turning-point of his 
career. In the opinion of i'ondorcet it was fraught 
with 'er»i',isequenres of inoinentous importaiirc to 
Europe ani! to humanity. What is certain is that 
it left its traces on almost everything which he 
sutjsi'ipiently prculnceti, either us the professed 
disciple aiul interpreter of English teachers, or as 
an independent inquirer. That visit, says Lanfrey, 
cornprised les amuhi'S Ics plus fructueuses de sa 
vie.”* It penetrated his life. ** L’esteinplc de 
* et /« PkiimfAa m SOtk,, p. 1 1 j, 
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rAngieterre/’ says Condorcet, ” lui uumtrait qny 
la verite n’est pas faitc pour r>'>ivr un -ivr.'r 
cntre les mains dc quciqnes phiIo,-;t,ph,‘.- t t tFun 
petit nombrede gens du inonde instruit'. cm I'Litid 
endoctrines par Jes philosophrs.” ’ And I;.' rnn- 
tinties ; '■ Des ce moinent sc- .'•rn!;! .ippclt- 

a ck'truirc ics pn'jtigc.s de .f.mi lun 

pays etait resclave.’' Its inllnmcr rximcLd t-. 
his poetry and to his mticistn. to !jj> wuck a. a 
hisforinn and to his work us an .-s^ayid. Nor i- 
this all. The circumstances under whu-h h,. 
out piotectinn ; his .strange e\perten«*cs atunny ir, ; 
his relations with Pope, Swift, and fL>fiij,:broD 
with the Court, with tlie aristocriicv, with the 
peftple; the xeal and energv «ith uiucfi ho >tmhod 
our maimei-s, msr government, .mr srimu-e. e*ur 
history, our literature; Ins courag.njus .ittrmpts to 
distinguish himsidf as a writer in Knylidi •• all 
combine to form erne of the {moi iiiP-roum; pass- 
ages in his singularly intere-iting career. 

But unfonunutely no poninu of WilfaireA 
biography is iin?olvt'd in greater obsemify, “tin 
Jgirore/’ writes Charles Ri-rmisai. •• a j,(.„ 

-quelle fut sa vkren Aiigleterre. Cos tl.-mv .mners 
sont line faciinc dans son histoirig CVst un penut 
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tie sa biographie qui m^riterait des recherches.” 
Carlyle, who attempted in the third volume of hi 
I'rcJcrick the Great to throw some light on il 
af'iamloned the task in impatient despair. Aim* 
inanity and darkness visible — such are his expres 
sions— rrign, in all Voltaire's biograpiues, over thii 
period of his life, “Seek not to know it,” he 
exclaiins ; " no man has inquired into it, ]>robably 
no rompi'tent man ever will.” “ 

H liapixmod, however, that at the very time 
was thus e.xpressing himself a %'ery com- 
petent man was engaged 'on the task. The re- 
seaiehes oi Di'snoiresterres sticceeded in dispersing 
a p(n1ion :d least of the obscurity which hung 
cjver movenu-nts during these mysterious 

' tA>{ir/aerre .«/ .177// Sikk, vo!, i. p. jjSo. 

awn account nf /‘hAmek, honfc x. ch. il), 

while hxvin- the f,^encm! d'irkiic>!i visible, teems with l>lundets. 
Ht> eonfomitP the riievaher de Kohaii (llwbot with the Ihtc dr 
Kidtiiti mi'itlitrs the second fr.w'.-is with the Chovaiirr j wpri'srnts 
t oll.Htr s second impfisrmment in the Pastille as lastiisji; six months, 
whetras is listrd jsix; fifteen slays; calls Sir Hverard Falkejtrr, 
hdw.H'ii, and «n'id<;tuly knows 3*5 3 !! .about him ; aswris tlat 

thr /k/fthU' was fHibltshed in 1726 insle,ad of lyiSj represents, 
m 3|t!(r;tr4 10 rejirrscnt, Po|»t.- as luivtiig written the Eunv JAm 
three j'< ars hrt'orc it wws written ; says tlutt Voltaire’s visit to 
f'.ngltnd Inicil .■ianw two ye.ars, whereas it lasted two years .iml 
etKhi Iiiftmijs; and .irtmilly stales th.-it Faikener attd B«lii»}t broke 
air •yethaps die only «.•?!«« that turn up in Volmire's lettew tjf 
tlif! loiiitlish [Mxbd.'" None of them wry hdtsotts offences, jxrrtwps, 
but what wmtU! t’.'arlyle have siaid had anyone else been the offender ? ' ' 




Alt. iQOK imiiieiise pains to 

cleliciencies of preceding biographe,^ 
rightly tliat all that could now be rre 
be recovered only in scattered fra:;uiiv 
gentJ}' collected such information ch h- 
in Voltaire’s own correspoiideiiC(.> an 
and in the correspondence and writiu 
with whom his tmiinent connirymati 
hi hngland, been brotiglu into ennfact. 

It is true, escaped him ; mtich whirli ! 
Jccteii he has not. perhaps, tiirn'ol 
acrmint ; but it is due t« him-~~thL Inih 
most satisfactoiy of Vf»Ifaifv'> hio;r. 
say that: Ids chapter. “ \mltatre vt I.i y, 
gdaise,’’ must form the haM* .n all f„;nn 
into this episode in \‘uhaire’s life. To In ^ 
he is lertainly not miiitfed, >n,ne uf'" 
sttries fie}!? itairies ar?* supplied fn \fi' 

whose /.!> a/ iW/a/rc appeaiv.l in , t'w 
octavos m i,HSi. .^Ir. I*ar}»n ..... » 
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" an order arrived for 

woulV UHderstandi 

Paris and 

■ ^‘-^Pi-ess permission from ffie K 
ii% lea,nes of that dtyP ft 

Knl' ^'^nmred, that he wouj 

tion {!ri' •''" announced 

’ , ' ** released 

■ ‘ ‘'iPi^arently on the same day w** 

oflu-i.,, o,„ conS.; 

■ I ■; ■ ‘■'■cnls, on May t|„. 5,], ,,„ 

" u..n,rt a,ul hi, iatiar („ Madamo A 

I'm, .u (aiaiH.-'andat Calais he ram- 

I™.':;; '■:■%?;■' « 


f*|U’; tu p, 


M ■: »<■ *Ji‘! Haseilk', nri, 

/ >ff/im. \ ttluiw, Ctfw/4V«, 

Pl*‘ «S 7 ;«ml 158, Hu-se l.i 
St®» M.»y .‘witJ r»th May. 

*' |«a J. 

K. A. M—, , 


certainly appears that he had no initne.Iinte infm- 
tion of embarking. He asks her to send hiui news, 
and to give him instruction.^, and telis her that he 
IS waiting to receive them. In all prtd.abiliiv he 
continued at Calais, not as he had uriainad^ ip. 
tended for four or five days, but for nt mix' nv- 
weeks, that is to say from tlu* 6th ni Ma\‘ to tlir Mh 
or 9 th of June. In any ai.«e. wbatrur hi. naov- 
ments may have been, it isdiinrttlt to sitpi,,,..,. th,i| 
he left for England before the M!i or .ah of j„np 
(N.S.), though this is, it is true, difhrnlt tom rmn'le 
with - le milieu du pniitan|xs- the tina- he himwlf 
assigns for his landing at Oreen^\ ieh. 

He tells ms himsoif that he disvmbarlml near 
(irecnwich, and it is dear from the o wbr h 

Mows than.,. hml.,l ™ .h,.- rf.v i. 1, 

I'oir. 7 1, at f.iir was im-ari.ilJv l■,.M „ii Him. 
llonthy, and H-hil.Mo,„i..,v l. tl in 
30.h(O.S.). a nnfnron^tn.lndl,,, 

for May fl,e yotl, shows Da, n,nv.,| 

I-rance on Sunday Du. 3 „h, whirl, w„„|,| |„. „( 
course, according ,« D,,. 

Supposing, therefor,., that his vi.,it , a|,.,i 
P™»ycted to r.ve weeks after hi.s i.,i ter M.,da„„. 
dt I'crriole-and there is, a.s »■« have si,,,,,,, 
reason for supposing that it was „ot~D„. 

, Th.at he shoul,l have ren.ained ; 
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rai boar,] till Monday morning need excite no ritr- 
„if there is other evidence in favour of 
'int,.. In the remarkable passage ‘ in which he 
‘■"nltvs tvltttl ho saw on landing, he tells us ll.at 
v.'sst Is (1,0 river had spread their sails 'd.h 
I ..ye lenrs voikes}, go honour to the Kittg and 
, . .11. •■td.lmg the name of the (> 0 , 11 . he was 

o .omse mistake,, as she was in continement at 
t'o .nil! iiL i Ml lienlarly notices tile spiemiotir 
l.ii, i.n.il h.iige. the two rows of merchant-ships 
‘"'einig a si.aee of six miles, and the rich liveries 
™ni h.v the King's „„.„ials. We f„n, to the 

H'c 30th, a, id we 

tli4! day, tlie hirtJiday, ffie 

t (hi- defeirwl fr«!n the 

>ttu tiii,L’ >:iturihy, wms ivMirnivd with tlu‘ 
d,.num,.trmion> of pul>Iic joy” ; and In the 
^^^tnr.iay, May the we 
nj£d “f,*reat ftreparrdinn,^ are m.ikine for 
Kinj.'s birthday;' and that the 
> ninual ^vryanU arc to he new clothed (,n 
a nnt.v therefore* be fairly inferred 
y-ftane nrst tcrt fuot in England tm Whit- 
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his intention to come to London.' With ciiarac! er- 
istic prudence he had induced the Omiiv Mor- 
viile, then Minister of Forei|^m Anaitv, f,, obtain 
fiom Horatio VaJpoie, who had succrcik'd Sinir 
as Ambassador at Paris, a k-tu-r nToiniiiviuhni;,' 
hnn to the notice and favour of the i'h.jko of Nrw"^ 
castle. In accordance with iv,|m .f 

Valpolc wrote as follows to Ncwc;i>tle, MaJ 
1726 — ' . ■ 

X'oit to 

}ou at the earne.st instance of M de .\hHvtiI. ^!, 

\ oltan-e, a poet, and a very niyeniuus one, whr* j. 
Tv’ n print }>y '•ub.'.criptjoii .m 

las been indeed in the Ilastilie. hm ,,,4 ,j„. 

jpuin! with a luavaie gentleman ; and tlifrelAir 

•intl luotirtion in iiromotiiig tin. siilw. rj|,ni,ii,’' ■ 

He wroli- also on th,. ,laj'_ nnikiii!,' ihc 

to D„,,i„gt„n. N-o, ,I.„ a, I, 

• C gave him al.so a Liter of iniroductimi to ilw 

. , ' Xhy -1)11 rhe t-.i nr \f 

tie \ oftam; w« rekased fmm the -I 

Sht’ T .eurf!"elta ui IZnr 

«e have «1, "" “I«~t 

iSuj, : : ■ ’ 
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Comte, afterwards Marcchal and Due de Broglie, 
then French Ambassador in London, asking him 
to present Voltaire to the members of the lingHsh 
(.'abinet 

On the \'uyage he had been the prej* of melan- 
elu)ly tlioughts. He drew, in the bitterness of his 
St mi, a parallel between his own position and the 
position in whicli Isis favourite hero once stood. 
Ami his feelings found expression in verse — 

ne tlok |xi*h cire plm lortuni^ 
k iferm stir itia vkite: 

!I till {icrbiHnitc, damtic 

Fa? Vi leur doiicc s{niitdk\ 

!Cn ,AiL4k*U‘frv ll tfoiifa ilit XiWiirf;, 

JVn vak rherrher/”^ 

But on latnling he soon reeovereti his cheerful- 
ness, anti, throwing lumself in a transptfft of |t»y 
on the erirtlp he reverently saluted it.® Sfany of 

^ llii^ Ivitf^F fvvvnily di'ifAHTrrii J* J. Jitmtaitd 

li ill li*r rrlVrird to pp. 

" in itiv JIfrmvhs i.if ihv nf M/ 

thit^ mitvt ui luviiiig ;swit ll«w 

in a Ictiv? m V^lyirck «wii h;iiidwriliri| 2 , iwldrc'^^rti 
IhtmAi ir.\igiirlirM ; llfvy bivc birisv jiiiiilcit ill the 

il 

i?i iiSaIci,! it'ia! Ihv pmm riidvd wiili ilir itoiiifbi--- 

**|r im:k It «ri. hmnw . , 

A riitf rn npm 

^ IlfllVwilrf^ i"k df 
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his countrymen have described their first imprt,-.- 
sions of the land of Shakespeare and Newton, btil 
to none of them has it ever presented ilseli as it 
presented itself to the fascinated eye of Wltaire. 
Everything combined to fill the young rxiL with 
delight and admiration. Thotigh his heaiih «as 
delicate, lie was in exuberant spirits, it w.is a 
cloudless day in the loveliest mouth of the Mnglisli 
year. A soft wind from the west — 1 am IjorrovVing 
his ©wn glowing dcscripiion— tempered tin* ra}’s 
of the hot spring sun, and disjm.sed the hemi. to 
joy. The Thames, roiling full and rajiid, was in idi 
its glory ; and in all their glory, too, were the 
statel_y trees which have now di.'iifipeared, fmt 
which then fringed the river banks am butli 
for many miles. Nor was it nature only liiai was 
keeping carnival. It was the anniver>iirv of tfie 
Great Fair, and it was the anniver^ari' of the Kim;’-, 
birthday. The river hc-tween Greetnvith and 
London was one unbroken pageant, l-artle r than 
the eye could see stretched, ivilh evt-rv sail 
crowdi’d, two lines of mercliaiii-ships drawn up 
to .salute tl’ie royal barge, winch, preceded l,>y 
boats with bands of music, aiul followed by 
wlwrrics rowed by men in gorgetnis liv'eries, 
floated slowly past. Everywlierc he could diseern 
the signs of prcis|>erity and freedom. Loyal ac»’ 
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claniations rent the air, anti Voltaire obser\'ed 
with interest that a nation of freemen was a 
nation of dutiful subjects. 

From tile river lie turned to the park, and, 
curious to SiH^ English society in all its phases, he 
spt'Ut the afternoon in obseiwing what was going 
on. He wantiered up and down the park, queslion- 
nt;.; sudi holiday-makers as could understand him 
about tlie races, and the arrangements for the ractw. 
He admireil the skii! with which the young w^inen 
nmiiagi'fi their hor.scs, <and was greatly struck with 
the fresimess and beauty of their complexions, the 
neatness of their dress, and the gracefui vivacit}* of 
their movements. In the course of his ramldes he 
accidtmtaily met some English merchants to whom 
he lu'u! letters of introduction. Hy Ihetn he was 
lreati‘d with great courtt‘sy and kiiidne.ss. They 
lent him a liorse, they provided him with refresh- 
ments, and they placed him wltere both the park 
ami the river could be seen to nio.st advantage. 
While he tvas enjoying the tine vi«nv from the hill, 
he pcrcei\e<l near him a Danish courier, wlio had, 
like liimself, just arrived in England. The maids 
fare, sa)'s Voltaire, wa.s radiant with Joy ; lie be- 
!ievi‘d litmsiif to be in paradise, where the wopien 
were always beautiful and animated, where the sky . 
was always clear, and where no one,, thought of any- 
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thing but pleasure. " And I/’ he adds, “ was twen 
more enchanted than the Dane.” ^ 

The same evening he was in London, iji all 
probability the guest of Bolingbrokc, at lii.s h'j!!-!' 
in Pail Mall, where he was, he tells us, preseuted in 
some ladies of the Court, to whom he relatrd his 
experiences at Greenwich, taking it for granttd 
that they had been present at tlie festixatirs wit- 
nessed by him. But he was soon undeceived. No 
peopk-i of fashion, he was coldly informed, e\-er fre- 
quented .sudi scenes ; that he had luistaki u ior 
ladies and gentlemen mere peasants, svn-ant girl-, 
and appreiitices tricked out in holitlay attire, and 
mounted on hacks hired fur the day. He euJild, h«' 
continues, scarcely believe his ears or eonu-al lit- 
irritation from the lady who had had the rharnv 
so cruelly to disenchant him. The next dav In- 
introduction to society in England gave him a si it! 
greater surprise. Entering a tlirty, tll-fnrnid)«>d, 
ill-served, ami iil-Iighted coffetr-hon.se, he found 
several of tlie merchants who Imd trealeil him with 
so much civility anti cordiality at Greenwich the 
day before. On aero.sting them, however, they did 
not eM'u recognise him, and a curt ” Yes ” or *' .No ” 
was all the re.sponse he got wJsen he attcin|itfd to 

* l-eltw te A. M***, Mtkngfs^ rot 1. |i. seqq., rANrwi 
Vo!. *xii. pp, i8-ao. 
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i-nnvt'ivf with thfm.* Thinking that hi’ mti-i have 
iiiafivtiicntlv oft'endi’d thcin, niiti ob>rr\'in ;4 .iDo 
that x'ia’rv vriry depiv'>:'i‘<l, he veninrinl 
In a-k what wa> tlje matti-r and whv tiua' WfH'- .-a 
ini'tT.d'le, that nf them 'iiUuih- !>'’• 

niarki'd duit the witul wa-v in tie' m-t, ^n';' f.r/vn’i* 
aa i/’e.s/, Wlhle lie wa,* *i.|ieakin4, one oi fiaar 
ii'iejitD ranie in aiiii said with the indith r- 

t'ltt'e ; “ ^hillv cut her tlirnat tlii-. ntomiti;: ; her 
lever fitnud In-r dead in her }ec-<nt with „i Need-' 
stained rarer boidt* her/’ ritnui^h Miilk' wa‘« a 
Viiuu;,',. rii h, atsd hi'aniitul and ahotis to in.iirv 
the i!i,iii who had t«»*t!!d her dead, the te w-*; u-w 
r»*i*ei\ed Wifh as lunrh indiifefrjiee a-' tt wa^ mid, 
\ehaire remained Maine inw, l;e telD.ja tiumd*'*! 
astf tnislninny and |ns'r|4e\tty, Jtll the mtect, ui an 
e.nd ^Mnd mi the tempei' and ■‘.r'lrit* oi th*' ICimUdi 

})(>n|/!f Vtrt« rxj.hiinerj fo hnn ! hider St. '.|i. id 
ji,'!“nin .tml ofa-ute’d everv'.Die|» 

IhU'ing t!}e wln-u h I're*. .Jth d lemg 

thvue-elvi'^ by th»" do/< n, Ldriyone lU oi »n 
ill N|»4ir : If wa> the vurse .nnl lum <'«t the edaiid 
is wa,’' an ea^'t %vin4 titat Iw'ljeadial tdtaile> 1 , and 
aii «’as! U'itid that dethrom-d |at«c-s 11, And if," 

* in iJJi. nwetrt f>.:i ajjmr |»-'rit3i,stt!3i‘ '»!' ifie 

IdiKiiMi, i«hi»rh *i'» tlwsf frifa»ft4 and mcUstl' et 

{«’J»ij*Tr, Ji p. 4$< , , ' 
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added the Court doctor who told liiin a! I dii<, 
“you have any favour to ask at Court, you wii! 
never get it except wlien the wind i-i in the soutfi 
or west.” ^ 

It i.-? not unlikeh’ that Voltain-V lir^t hu,-.t in 
ihigiand was. as I have already conjeef nre.!, 
BoHnglu'oke, who had a town hou^e in i'all M.il!, 
flis acquainfiinee with that distingtiisheil tn.tti had 
begun at La vSource in tluMvinter of ryji. Their 
acqtmint a nee harl soon ripened ittto mlitnaiag 
and thougli sitiee then their pet>oiiaI tnu rniur.^e 
had been interrupted, they had exchattged letieiw. 
At tiiat time Bolinghroke was an exile ; he Karl 
lece.ntiy obtained a panloty and wa*; now <eftli'«| 
in l''ngiand, where he divirkd hi.' time fjetA'ieui Isis 
town house in Pall .Mall and his country hon,«.«' at 
Dawley. The frictuLhip of Bolitighroke would 
haw lieen a stiffirient passfKnl to the mrot fnith.int 
literary circles in latiidon, but as the connection of 
Bolingbroke lay priiidpally among the roiir', flu- 

> t<i A. M'***, jWAiftiVf, vt»!, i, all *ll<)w;ent’«’ fur 

Voltaire's m find a eurjaw't ojiroticifstifCn **<' wl>.u Im- 

h«rc relates in cuk at C»'«r <Je SattttMrr’s feller*., 4 air»l naH J'lay 
tfsf. He not only s|«ak.<i of the imiNe fro‘!««.*rtey of sue-i,!**, bttl 
says that he hiinseff was ;rtt*r!f«f by ihe mania, which h<* attrshuitMi 
not to the influence of the oat wind, but, in the dcnM’«rt-i of Uk* ' 
atmosphere <4 farndon and tite tmJ-smoke ' $et Sii.s IrtirrK. iianit- 
Ittted and edited bf .Madame vm 'M'uyden, pp. So. loo, ' ' 

Fplbite, y^ ii pp. 4^^ 460, , , , ^ . . ' , " 
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young adventurer had taken the precaution, as 
we have seen, to secure patrons among the Whigs, 
The name of Bubb Dodington is now a synonym 
fur all that is vilest and most contemptible in the 
trade of politics, but at the time, of which we are 
writing his few virtues were more prominent than 
his many vices. His literary accomplishments, his 
immense wealth, and liis generous though not very 
discriminating patronage of men of letters, had de- 
servedly given him a high place among the Matce- 
nases of his age. At his country seat in Dorset- 
shire he loved to assemble the wits ami poets of the 
Opposition, the most distinguished of whom were 
Thomson and Young — the one still busy with his 
Si'iistms, the (dher slowly elaborating his brilliant 
Satires. I'or his introduction to Dodington he was, 
as wt? have seen, indebted to the lilngli.sh Ambassador 
at Paris, Horace Walpole the elder, who had, at the 
instigation of the Comte de Morvilie, written a letter 
rectsinnu'iuling him to the patronage of Dodington. 
How fully he* availed himself of these and of other 
influential frieinb is proved by the fact that when 
he (fuitted I'lngland in 1729 there was scarcely a 
single* per.son of distinction, cither in Ictter.s or in 
politics, with whom he was not personally ;u> 
quainted. But his most intimate associate was an 
opulent English raerchmit who resided at Wands-'' 
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worth, and whose name was Everard l^likonl'-r. 
He had become acquainted wth him in Paris, and 
had promised, should opportunity t>f!Vr. to 
liiin in England.* Falkener's linuso he seeitrt to 
have regarded as his home, and of Falktiscr liim-'t-If 
ho ahv.'pvs speaks in terms <sf aflVctinn and erat itin h’. 
He dedie'aled Za^re to him ; lie re!4nla!l\' corri'- 
sfMHided with him ; aiiii to the eml oi hjs life he 
loved to recall the happy days spent und'i' hi.' gmetil 
friend’s hospitable roof at \Vand>wt,n‘t!i. .’tfany 
yi'fir.s aftf’i'wards, when he wi-hed tc» expo " hi*' 
sense of fhe kindness |i<- had riceivt-d from King 
Stanislaus, he described him "as a kind (»f Idil- 
kener." CH Falkener few parfienlars have .ojrvived. 
We know from \*t, 4 taire that he was sub.^ninenlly 
appniriitHi .\mbass;uior to Finistantinapli', that he 
held some appointment in Flander*'. and that he 
was knighted. We gather from ofltei- source-* that 
he became ‘secretary to the ‘Duke of t'mnlAerland, 
and that he was tme of tiie witnesses called on the 
trial of Simon !,.ord Lovat in 17.17. d may 

bt‘ ad<1e<i that he became toward'* the end of tieurge 
the Second's reign one of the Postmasters'inmera! ; 
that in 1747® «iarrkd a, daughter of thmeraJ 
Clnirchili ; anti that he died at Bath., Xt.*veini>er 

» r»o!dsmith’* “Life ofVoJiairtP Mm//. iPWh, tv. }». JO. 

. Gmfkmtm's Sfitgmim tm Vtimmf 
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16, 1758.* That Voltaire should hav'e delighted in 
his societ}’ is not surprising, for though we know 
little of B'alkener’s character, %ve know enough to 
understand its charm. “ I am here ” — so runs a 
passage in one of his letters, quoted b}!' Voltaire in 
iiis remarks upon Pascal — “ Just as you left me, 
neither merrier nor sadder, nor richer nor poorer ; 
enjoting perfect health, having everything that 
render's life agreeable, without lov’e, without avarice, 
without ambition, and without envy ; and as long 
as all that lasts I shall call myself a very happy 
man." " 

_ To what extent Voltaire was acquainted with 
the English language on hi.s arrival at Greenwich 
it is impossible tx> say. We can find no traces of 
his fiaving been engaged in studying it bidore his 
retirement subsequent to the caning he received 
from the Chevalier de Rohan, at the beginning of 
February i/ib. If this was the case, what he 
knew of our language was wlipj lie ha<i been able 
to pick up in about three month.s. His progress 
must have been unusually rapid, for he had not only 
made himself understood at Greenwich I'air, but 
on the following day he had mingled familiarly 
with the company at the coffee-houses. It is, of 

* Cettflamt/ii Magaunt for' Novtsinber 175®' 

» ClCwsm Gm^Mks, Beuchot, vol. xxjtviii. p, 46. 
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course, possible that the conversation liad on these 
occasions been carried on in his native 
Then, as now, large numbers of Frencli refugees 
had found a home m London. They had their owti 
places of worship; tlay bad tlicir itwn eoiiVc- 
houses, the principal being th.e “ Haitibow " in 
Maryicbonc, and there was quite a lolony nf thnn 
at Wandsworth. Then, as now, aliiiost ail vdtj- 
cated Englishmen were conversant witii lit** 
language of Racine and Moliere. Rt>gular!y ns 
each season came round a Parisian ctunpany 
appeared. At Court it was the usual mode of 
communication. By 172^! its altaininvnt held 
to be so es.sential a part of education that in the 
October of that year a lounial was starteii, tlw 
professed object of which was to faeilit.ite the 
study of it.* Indeed, wherever he went lu* wmild 
encounter hi.s countrymen, or Londoners who euuid 
converse with him in the language of !iis nnjnlry- 
men. I'n Bolingbroke’s liouse he wimlil pr‘'>!>.ih!y 
hear little else, for Lady BoIiiigbn:»ke scurci-iy ever 
ventured to e.vprcss herself in English ; «n«l of 
Falkenc;r's proficiency in French we have abumkml 
proof.' But among the cultivated Engiislimr-n of 
that day there was one remarkaWu except ion, ami 

; ; ^ Sec thtf or MeeUtf^ th<i fiisl intinbfff of 

which appeared on Ocu>t»r' S, i jaS. ■ 
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that was unfortunately in the case of a man with 
whom Voltaire was most anxious to exchange 
ideas. “ Pope,” wrote Voltaire many _years after- 
wards, could hardly read French, and spoke not 
'*one syllable of our language.” * Voltaire’s desire 
to meet Pope had no doubt been sharpened by the 
flattering remarks which Pope had two years before 
made about the Henriade, or, as it was then 
entitled, La Ligm. A copy of the poem had 
been forw’ardcd to him from France by Bolihg- 
brokc, and to oblige Bolingbrokc he had managed 
to spell it out. The perusal had given him, he said, 
a very favourable idea of the author, whom he 
pronounced to be “ a bigot, but no heretic ; one 
who knows authority and national .sanctions 
without prejudice to truth and charity ; in a 
word, one wortlny of that share of friemlship and 
intimacy with which you honour him.” ^ These 
complimentary remarks Bolingbroke had, it seems, 
conveyed to \'''oltaire, and a correspondence appears 
to liave ensued between the two poets, though no 

^ See Spenres p, ao.p ami 

If tiffs* PMhmfki^uts^ s Ci? qm fit sais* ainsi <|iic tons 

In tie lettres ckst rpe F'ope^ 

licaiiitoiiii nx% {KRivait H pg^iiie lire le fran^aisi qifil no parlail pas 
III! nicii lie noire laagsge, qnli ti*a Jamais &ril line lellre m 
f>an«;ak*^ 

■ * Leller to lloliiigbrokei dated April f* i|S4. . ^ 
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traces of that correspondence arc now ti) !«• 
found.* 

Of his first interview with Pope tfiree arcrnnii' 
are now extant. The first is that given by bHuii 
Ruffheadj the substance of which is repeatet! In' 
Johnson in hi.s life of Pope; the second is that 
given by Goldsmith, and the third is tliat givrn hv 
Duvcrnct. It will be well, perluips, to let each 
authority tell his own story. 

“ Mr. Pope,” writes Owen Ruft'fiead, ” told tnu' 
of his most intimate friends tliat the poet Wludu* 
had got sotne recomineiuhition to him vlum he 
came to England, and that tlie lime he r-au him 
was at Twickenham, where he kept him tu dint!<'t. 
Mrs. Pope, a most e.xcclleiit woman, was then 
alive, and observing that this .stranger, uHo ap* 
peared to be entirely emaciated, had no sioinactt. 
she expressed her concern for his want of ap{'»etiti’, 
on which Voltaire gave her so indelicate and Innt.d 
an account of the occasion of his disurrier, vmi- 
tracted in Italy, that the poor ladv was ol>b.i,'r4! 
irmw'diately to rise from the table. When Mr. i 'epe 
related that, his friend asked I'tim how he t-mild 
forbear ordering his servant John to thrust Voliaire 
head ami shoulders out of his house? he replu'd, 
that there was more ignorance in this conduct 
than a purposed affront ; that Voltaire came into 
England, as other foreigners do, on a prejKcssoston 

, ■ ;V » See Pope’s tetter to Cai^l, dat«d' ISeoEtabcr 25, i ; »$. 
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that, not only all religion, but all common decency 
of morals, was lost among us." ^ 

Next comes Goldsmith — 

" M. \'oHaire has often told his friends that he 
mn-er observed in himself such a succession of 
j>ppnsite passions as he e.xpcrienced upon his .first 
intiTview with .Mr. Pope. When he first entered 
Hie room and perceived our poor, melancholy poet, 
naturally dcformcfi and wasted as he was with 
sickness and stiwty, he could not help regardhig 
him with tiie utmost compassion ; but when Poptt 
began to spt'ak and to reason ujhhi moral tibligations, 
and dress llu* most delicate sentiments in the most 
charming diction, Wdtaire's pity began to be 
changed iiitti admiration, and at last even into envy. 
It is not uncommon with him to assert that no 
Ilian e\-er pleasetl him so mucli. in serious conversa- 
tion, nor an}'- whose sentiments mended so imtrh 
upon recollection.’* “ 

It is ditFu'uH to reconcile these accounts with 
the narrative of Duvernet, who, a.s he almost 
certainly had his information from Thieriot, is an 
antiiorit}- of great uvight--- 

" Ihins leur premiere entrevue Os furciU fort 
emharrassi,%. Po|:»e s’exprimait trfe pihiiblemcnt 
on frani;ais,el Voltaire, n’dtant point accoutumf! aux 

» 4«0, p. 15$. ; ^ ■: 

® “ Lifsi of Vtikaire," MuteUammti Wprks^ vol ii'. p. 34 . ,. 
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siffiements de la Jangue angkii&e, ns’- ponvait 
faire entendre. II se retira dan.s un viHai:'*..’ ii ?.c 
rentra dans Londres qua lor^qu’il eut actjni’'. juk* 
grande facilite a s'o.v’primer en ang};ti.».” * 

This seems by far the most pTr-lsablf’ ai’e<>'it,f. 
It is certain tiuat V'fdtnire devutrd I.iueflj' 
with great ar>idnity to the *’y-teiu:tti( ■•indH- 
of English shortly after his arrival ;t:non;, u-. 
He provided himself with a regnlar toacleT, 
probably assisian! him not only in ilm ecenp*'" ition 
of his h Iters, which he now reynlatly !tj 

ICitglish, but ill the cmujiosition of his two hiM.-n.. 
e.ssays.® He obtained also un imrotiurtiein tn Lolli, \ 
Cibber, and regularly attended thi: tla ato •, 
iiig tlic play in a printed ce-p}-.^ 

Ills >iudies were, liowi’Ver, interrupted bv las 
suddenly leaving England ha' fdanre - an ex- 
pedition iittendetl with considerable p* ul, and 
conducted with the utmost secrec:v. The par* 
ticuhirs of this journey are iu\‘oived ui rd’i'af 
obscurity. ITat he mulertook it with tiu’ obiert 
of indueing the Chevalier de Rohan to give him 

an opportunity of avenging his wountleil iuuwur 

that for some timepat least, he lauriained disguised 

•PA'y-' ^ * Tw A fW/#l>r, J». 6|. 

'v;' * /.« J){*. 4ti, 4j, ' _ 

, A Ck'twaod'i »/tkt |*w 
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in Paris, not \'enturing to have an interview with 
any friend or with any relative — is clear from his 
IcttcT to Thicriot dated August 12, 1726/ and 
written evidently from some place of concealment 
in or near Paris. For some time he was doubtful, 
lie writes, whether he would again return to England, 
much as h(' appreciated the advantages of living 
in a country where thought was so nobly free, 
wiiere all the arts were honoured and rewarded, 
and where, though there were differciices in rank, 
the onl}’ other differences recognised were those 
deternniuHi by merit. If, he continued, he followed 
suciination, lie would certainly take up his abode 
there ami devote himself to study and thought. 
But his lu'aith was bad and his means were small, 
and he doubted whether either woukl admit of 
his plunging into the excitement and hubbub of 
Louiion and Whitehall. He was not, tiowever, long 
in making up his mind, and "at tlie latter end 
of July" he was again in England, "very much 
dissatisfied " with his secret voyage into France, 
wliieh had been both unsuccessful and expensive.® 
Iliat he was at Wandsworth a month after this 
is proved by a letter to Mademoiselle BessiSres, 
dateii OetobtT the 13th. in which he speaks of 

' vol. jaxtii. p. 159, 

" ' * .Si* letter to Thicriot in Appendix. 
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liimself as having been for two months in reiire- 
ment. 

He arrived in England in a state of abjeci depr»’- " 
sion, and this depression was aggravated l»y ii!' 
health atu! lire cross accidents of fortime. Hr had. 
brought with him a bill of exchangr of tlc' wdnr 
of "eiglit or nim* Frendi li\Tes, o-ckoniug all," ate! 
this bill- -as he was not in immediatr nt>i d of ipours* 
— he had neglected to present. On presenting t! 
to the man ott whotn it had been ilrawn • on.- 
D* Acosta, t>r, as he calls hisn iti his Ictie? to rhi*'nt'i. 
"Medina,” a ]evv--tlie nian ittformed Intit that 
three days before he had become h.ii’.krupf, and 
the inojie}' wa.s hcsi. Voltaire’s jni'tuitun*'. hnW" 
ever, happening to rcarlj tlm ears of an FtjgHdi 
gentleman, the gentleman goodoiatni'i-dlv Mid 
him a sum winch i'i tmt spreihed, but which pro- 
bably relieved him from pressing en!baiT.ishm»'ni. 
It has betm conjectured that this “ gcutian.nt ” 
was the King, and a.s in the letter iftfesrining Tliii-fiot 
of the fact he had said " ail that is kmg or Isrluugs 
to a king frights my repiibliran philosophy, I 
won't drink the least dratight of slavery in the 
land of liiierty;’ it b not .surprising that Voltaire 
was unwilling to indicate the source of this timely 
charity. In tin? Preface to t.he Hmmmk in tlie 
edition of ^ Voltaire’s (Euwis Divmes, piiblishwl in ' 
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1746, it is distinctly stated that the King, hearing of 
the straits in whicli he was, sent him “ deux millc 
ecus." ^ The account which Voltaire gives of his 
p(^si^ion at this time is so interesting and \uvid that 
it had better be described in his own words. 

“ I was without a penny, sick to deatfi of a 
violent ague, a stranger, alone, helpless in the midst 
of a city wht'rein I was known to nobody. Lord 
an<} my Lady Rolijigbroke were in the country. I 
could not make bold to sec our Ambassador in so 
wrt'tcht'd a txnidilion. I had never undergone such 
distress. Ihit f am born to run through all the 
mi.shtrtunes of life.” - 

But what affected him most was a calamity to 
which in this letter he does not refer, t!ie news of 
the death of his sister, I^Iadame 5.lignot, the wife 
of .M. iMignot, Correctenr de la (lianihre ties 
Vompfe.s. This threw him into an agony of 
grief. There is nothing in Voltaire’s voluminous 
eorrespoiulenei' so touching as the letter in whicli 
his feelings on this sad occasion found vent. It 
was addressed to Mademoiselle Bessieres, the hniy 
who Inul informrtl him of her deatli. It is dated 
” Wandsworth, October 15, 1726,” He describes 
himself as ac<|uainted only with the sorrows of 

* S«;c Cm/>&ksi, wl. r»ii, p. 5, , 

Set* ScUfr printed m the Appendis. 
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life; he is dead, he says, to everything 1'nif the 
affection he owes to his correspondent, lie refers 
bitterly to the “ retraite ignoree ” from which lie 
writes, and he says it would have been far beftn, 
both for his relatives and himself, had death reniuvi'd 
him instead of his sister. “ I.es ani«.-rtunies « t !<•> 
sotiffninres ” — so run hi.s gloomy relied ions- fpii 
en ont marque presque tons les jours t«nl ete xtiiveait 
mon oiu’rage. Jo sens le pen qiie je wnix ; mes 
faiblesses me font pitie et mes fautes me funt 
horreur.” On the ffiliowing da> he wiote in a 
similar strain to 1^!.idamr.‘ de Ikrnieri’S. 

"C’etait a ma smnr a vivre, el a moi a monrir ; 
e'est ime meprise de fa deslirn’e. Je sui^, donlum- 
euseinent afflige tie sa perte ; vous fomtaissiv moji 
etjeur, vous savcir que j'avais de I’amitie pom rile. 
Je croyais bien que se serait elle qui I'.orierait ie 
deuil pour moi." 

He wa.s in deep distress, too, at the rruelty 
ami inpistice with whkli he had Im'tji tre-ated 
by his brother ; and to thi.* distress he sul'oe- 
qiuidly gave pa.ssionate utterance in a lettc'f 
to Thieriot.* Hut neither depressicui nor sorrow 
ever held long dominioit over that buoyant and 
volatile .spirit. On the very day on which he w’lis 

, , > .Se« Idtrt dated •‘Wandsworlb, jfuw: 14, ijsp** fJ'.urm Cm- 
,/##« fed. j88o), vol. JiKstii, i>. ij*. . , ' 
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thus mournfully expressing himself to Madame de 
Bernieres, he was, in another letter, dilating with 
enthusiasm on the beauties of Pope’s poetry. 

“ I look upon his poem called the Essay on 
('tiiicism as superior to the Art of Pocfiy of 
Horace, aiui his Rape of the Lock is, in iny 
t>pinion, above the Lutrin of Despreaux. f never 
saw so amiable an imagination, .so gentle 
s-o gr<‘at \-ariet3'’, so much wit, and so refined know- 
ledge of the world, as in this little perforraanre.-* * 

Of hi.s movements during the autumn of 1726 wc 
know lit Hr* be\'ond what may be gathered or de- 
dui'ed from his letter to Thieriot, namcl}', that he 
WHS living with Falkener and his family at Wand-S- 
worth. “ I It'ad,” he writes, '* an obscure and 
rhunning life . . . without going to London, and 
q«iti‘ given over to the pleasures of indolence and 
of friemlsliip. 'ilie true anti generous affection of 
tills man u'ho soothes the bittermss of 1115' life 
hiing.s me to love 3*011 more and more.” Of the 
Uberaiit)* and kindness of Boliiigbroke ami f-atiy 
BoHnghroke he speaks with equal enthusiasm. “ I 
have found tlteir affection still tlie same, even 
increased in proportion to my unhappiness. 'They 
offeretl me all their money and their Imiise ; but,” 
he adds, in tlie true spirit of Swift, ” I refused all 
‘ Later to Thiemt, printed in Ap|>ejidix. 
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because they are lords, and I liave ac.cepte<l a!i 
from 'Mr. I'alkcner because he is a single gx'inle- 
rnan.” ’ fie was engaged in dose study, atnl saw 
little society. He instructs his correspondrni^ in 
ITatice to direct their letters to the care of Lcu'd 
Boiinghi\>ke : hut he was evidently not in ivgul.ir 
comnnniication with Bolingbroke, or witii anv 
member of the Twickenham circle. Thi> h iirtn-ed 
b}’ the fart that he knew nothing of the sti'ions 
accident by whkh Pope was in peri! of liis life di«‘ 
had beeti overturned in a coach and nearly dtowm d 
while on his way ftom visiting a friend;-’ nnfil two 
ntonlhs after it had happened, as his letter to 
Pope, ilated Xoveinber the if>th. shows. Another 
letter,’* too — a letter undateiL hut evident Iv he- 
Itmging to this perioil and written in I'.ngli>!e— 
adtiressi'd to John Bri«.<deti,'* BolingbrokeN sec- 
retarv. jHiints to the same coticiusion. (,>n {‘‘riday. 
Ntn'cndter i<>, he was undoubtedly at Pnlinsfu'okr's 
house, for the letter addre.ssed !n* him te» Po|'.r on 
that day is dated from Ihihngbruke's. A-* if is vri'y 
charactt'i'istic of \'oltaire, if may be Itere iriserfeil 

, * See Lrttvr tt) 'niirriot in 

“ Set;, ter ati arcoimt of this acekicnl, whirh nramxl in 
Scpltfmtirr Jotiijson’s ti/g <i/ /Jm Cuitnifigliauu, 
vol iii, }»- s*' 

* Frcsm'ed in Cfoltet's AV/A'i 0/ Likmfurt^. p, je. 

^ Primed if! Apj'icndis, , 
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“ Sm, — I hear this moment of }'onr sad atlven- 
ture. The water you fell into was not Hippocrcnie’s 
water, otherwise it would have supported you ; 
indeed, I am concerned beyond expression for the 
danger yon have been in, and more for 3-onr wounds. 
Is it pos.'iible that those fingers which ha\'c written 
T!u' Rape of the Lock, the Criticism, and which have 
so Ix'comingly <iressed Homer in an linglish coat, 
shonid have been so barbarous^ treated ? Let 
tile hand of Dennis or of \mnr poetasters be cut off ; 
yours is sacred. I hope, sir, \*ou are now perfectly 
rcco\’ered. Really, your accident concerns me as 
much as all tiie disasters of a master ought to 
affect his sciiolar. I am sincerei\', Sir, with the 
admiration which you deserve, Your most immble 
seiu'ant, Yoltaiee. 

III nyv Lord Bolingbroke’s house, Frida5^ 
noon. November i6, 172b.'’ 

Very little, however, of the following year 
was spent in retirement, for we find traces of him 
in mmyv piiices. His attenuated figure and eager, 
haggard face grew familiar to the frequenters of 
fashiotiable society. He passed three months at 
the seat of I-ord Peterborough, where he became 
intimate with Swift,* who was a fellow-visitor. 

* Sew a very iiUeresSing cstract from an M.S. jinsnial kt'pl liy a 
Miijor ilfoonic, who visitodi Voltaire in 1765, .ttwi who heard tlib 
and otlicr parlifulars from Voltaire himself. It is ptinteti in AWo 
4 ttd Qumh (first series), vol, x, p. 403. 
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It appeals also that he \.isite<! and received ninch 
kindness from Lord Bathurst.* At Bubh Dod" 
ington's mansion, at Eastbnry, he met Young, 
who had not as yet taken orders, but was seeking 
furfune as a hanger-on at great liouses. It was a 
euriotis ciiunee whit’h biought together llie fninre 
author of the ATg/// ThiUights and the future atnluT 
of La Puciiit’ ; it was .still a more curious eireHm- 
stance that they should havtt formed a friettd- 
ship wliicii remained unbroken when the one had 
become the most, rigid of Christian divine.'i, and t!ie 
other tlie most tlaring of anli-C!irisiian piopagatt* 
dists. Many yeans afterwards, Young detliealed to 
him in v<*ry tlattering terms one of tiu; nw.»t pleas* 
ing of his minor I'joems—- the Nr*# /hVre. 

At .Easthiir}' ocenrred a well-known inridenf. 
A discn.s.sion ha<i arisen as to the merits of /Vrui/fte 
Losi: Young spoke in prai.^e of his favourite poet ; 
Voltaire, who had as little .sympathy with Milton 
as he had with Ai.schylus and Dante, oi-fiected t*! 
the efsisode of Sin and Death, coiumuling that as 
they were abstractions it was absurd to as->lgn 
theni ofhce.s [iroper only to concrete beings. 1'hese 

* S« Robrris' /y*/ 0/ MmmA vol i, p. f i-mtuh 

Mta« tn her .sisier, Kftjdirsg twe oiigina! Icncfj. 61 V»/«4if ' in 
English, givfii ta-r by the I«d Chaneelte hallntrM, 
smmd .SOIL 'fhoe I annoi Iracr. 
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objections he enforced with his usual eloquence 
and sarcastic wit. The parallel between the hungry 
monster of Milton, * grinning horrible ' its ‘ ghastly 
smile,’ and the meagre form of the speaker' — his 
tiiin face lighted up, as it always was in conversa- 
tion, witii that peculiar sardonic smile familiar to 
us from his portraits— was irresistible. And Young 
closed the argument with an epigram (I quote 
Herbert Croft’s version) — 

are so witty, profligate, and thiiiy ♦ 

At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin*” 

It aj)pear.s, however, from Young’s poem, in which 
he plainh' refers to this conversation, tliat he 
succ(;eded in impressing on his friendly opponent 
“ tliat Milton’s blindness lay not in his song.” 

Dorset ilowns, MiltoiAs page, 

Willi Sin aiiil Death, provokhi Thy rage, 

'fhy rage piTivokM, who soothed with gentle rhymes? 

Wild kindly cmichki the censiire'^s eye, 

And gave Ihec clearly to descry 
Soiintl jiKlginent giving law to fancy strong? 

Who haif'inclinkl thee lc> confess, 

Nf)r could ihy modesty do less, 

That blindness lay not in his song?^^ 

A iett(;r written about this time to a friend 
in France, probably M. Dussol, dated by the 
editors~but dated wrongly — 2726, is a sufficient 
proof that t!>e young exile was no longer either 
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disconlenlfd or unhappy. " Vou, who aiv a 
perfect Briton,” — thus the ietter runs — " slsould 
cross ilic Channel and come to us. 1 assno- w»u 
that a man of your temper would not <ii'like a 
country where one obeys to {sic) the law-- iiiily, 
anti to one’s whims. Reason is free here, niiil 
walks her own way. Hy]KX'hondriacs iin,* ewpeci- 
aily welcome. No manner of living aitpears str.inie’, 
We have men who walk six miles a dav for their 
health, feed upon root>. ne\’er taste lle.-li. ve.ir a 
coat in winter thinner than 3,‘our LnJics do in the 
hottest days; all that is account»'d a fajiieiilar 
reason, but taxed witli folly by mjlxHiy.” * 

In March he was present at the funeral o( Sir 
Isaac Newton. It wa.s a spectaeie which made a 
irrofound impression on him, and he ever atter- 
wards delighted to recall how he had once hem itur 
deni/.en of a country in whicli tlie fsrst offirei- of 
the State contended for the honotir of stippuii. 
ing tfie {lail of a man whose sole distinct ion 
lay in intellectual eminence. Ibne dit!efmtl>‘. 
he tliouglit, would tlie author of the 
lucee fared in Paris. He substjqnently made the 

* LWtYtfumhtmY, fFurm xsxm. 16,5. 1'hat liji-i 

wrongly dati-d 1716 by the editor is certdta, for in tt Voltain* irtcrs. 
lo his F.Hfijiy on tin; Civil Wws of-Fratto? {JubJithwI towanJ* the 
eiidotryai. 
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acquaintance of the philosopher’s niece, Mrs. 
Conduit, and ' of the physician and surgeon who 
attended him in his last moments ; from them he 
learned many interesting particulars. It is per- 
haps worth mentioning that we owe to Voltaire tlw 
famous story of the falling apple. 

The history of the preservation of this anecdote 
is interesting, and it may be well perhaps for me 
to justify what I have asserted, that we owe the 
tradition of it to Voltaire. It is not, so far as I can 
discover, to be found in any publication antecedeitt 
to the LcUrcs sur les Angkils. It is not men- 
tioned by Newton’s friend Whiston in his Sir 
Isaac Newion's Mathematical Philosophy more 
easily Demonstmted, published in 1716, Nor is 
it mentioned by Fonteiidic in his Eloge of Newton 
delivered in 1727, and insd'ted in tlio following 
y('ar in the Htsioire de I'Acadhnic des Sciences^ 
nor in the Life 0/ Sir Isaac Newton, published 
in London in 1728. It is not recorded by Henry 
Pemberton in his Vim of Newton's Philosophy, 
1708, tlioiigl'i Pemberton does record that Newton 
was sitting in a garden when the first notion of 
his great theory occurred to him. Pemberton’s 
words are : “ The first thoughts which gave ri.se 
to his Principia he had when he retired from 
Cambridge in 1666 on account of the Plague. As 
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he sate alone in a garden, he fell into a spcculaiinn 
on the power of gravity.” It would seem, tot), 
that the story was not known to Newton's iniiuiate 
friend, Dr. Stnkely, for Stnkoly s.ays nothing aboni: 
it in his long letter tn Dr. Mead "printed in Turn'-r's 
Collections for the History of tlrantliauC', written 
just aft< r the philosopher's death, and containing 
many particulars about Newton'." life anil studies. 
Hut it was apparently known to >!nrtin i'olkvs, 
ilmi Fellow, and snlKseqnently Pre.-idenl of iSse 
Royal Snciet\% and by him connnnnif.tted to 
Robert ttreeii, who, iti his ’* ?i!isa-lliiniea yu.edatn 
Philosophiea,” appended to his Principks of the 
P/iihsophy ttf the Expansive and Canslrutim 
forces, |)ubiished in 17^7, thus oljscurely, or 
rather enigiuatically, tdhides to it (p. «)7.2) : *' (jua* 
sentenlia — ■ i.c., the doctrine of gravitatimi”-- 
originem duxit, nii omnis, ut fcrtur.eognitio nostra, 
a Porno ; id quod accept tib ingeniosissiino at 
doctissimo viro . . . Martino Folkes Arinigero 
Regiic vero Societatis sodo ineritissiinn,” Hut it 
was first recorded in the form in whidi Voltaire 
gives it by John Conduit, a very intimate friend 
of Newton, and the husband of his niece, who in 
1727 drew up a nuiuber of notes containing |kij"- , 
ticulars of Newton's life for the use of Fontenclti*,''' 
then' engaged in preparing, his Elogc. Fonteucllc, 
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however, made no use of the anecdote, and Conduit's 
notes remained in manusciipt till 1806, when they 
were printed by Edmund Turner in his Collections 
for the History of Grantham (p. 160). Conduit’s 
words ai'e : “ In the year 1663, when he retired 
to his own estate on account of the Plague, he 
first thought of his system of gravitation, which 
he did .upon observing an apple fall from a tree.” 
Voltaire’s first account is in the fifteenth of the 
LcUres sur les Anglais^ published in 1733/ or 
possibly earlier, and it runs thus : “ S’ctant retird 
en 1666 a la campagne pi'es de Cambridge, un Jour 
qu’il se promenait dans son jardin et qu’il voyait 
des fruits tomber d’un arbre, il se laissa aller d une 
meditation profonde sur cettc pesanteur, dont tons 
les philosophes ont cherchd si longtemps la cause 
en vain.” Relating the anecdote afterwards in hi.s 
Ek^mmts de la Philosophic de Ncwion, part iii. 
chap, iii., he gic’cs his authority: ” Un jour en 
I’anndc 1666 Newton retira la campagne, et 
voyant tomber des fruits d’un arbre, k €c que m*» 
conief so nike Madame Condml, se iaissa allcr," etc. 
It is satisfactory, therefore, to know that the 
anecdote rests on the best authority, that, namely, 
of Newton’s favourite disciple and of the niece who 
lived with him, as it is interesting to know that 
Voltaire was the first to give it to Hie world. 
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In the course of this year, 1727, WIiaitv na't 
Gay, who showe<I liiin the Opi'rj in furc ii 

appeared on the stage ; ^ and it was prf>hahl}' al-o in 
tlse course of this year that he paid his nn’inor- 
ablc visit to ('ongreve. His admiration of ilu- most 
brilliant of the romic poets of the Restoration is 
sufficiently indicated in the /.r/fres /V-f/es.-f/^/n'./nc,';, 
and that admiration he lost no time in personally 
expressing. But Congreve, whose temper was prob- 
ablj? not impnn'ed by gout and blindness, and wlin 
was irritated perhaps !s}' the ehtilliencc rd his t'otuig 
admirer, affected to rrgani literary ilistinetiou as a 
trifle, "I beg,” he said, “that yon will look upon 
me, not as an author, but as a genthmian,” 
“if,” replical Voltaire, disgusted with his foppery, 
“you had itad the misfortune to he simply a 
gentleman, I should not have Irotibled npvscif to 
wait upon you “ ; and in telling the stt.Jiy he adds 
that he was very much disgtisted at such an tm- 
seasonablc piece c»f vanity (jc ftis ires chuipu- ck* 
Cette vanttd si mal placdt?)-* 

To Congreve lie probably owed his introdiu:ti«m 
to the Dowager ' Duchess of Marlborough, who not 

* MS, kttit wriuca tiy a Major Broome, who visited Vot»ir« ia ' ' 

I JS5 ; fwiaietl in A’efrj md Qmides (first vol, s. p. 403, ■' <■ , 

* Pkt/vn>jf>A^ms X/X,, ffinem axil »6i.- I'fie ' 

anecdote, though it appeaes in the Ingtish ecfsion of ihew 
published ia was aupprewed In tfcw! Ffench' edition of ' 
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only communicated to him some interesting 
particulars which he afterwards w-ovc into his 
Siklc de Louis XJF.jand into his Hisiory of Charles 
XII., but is said to have solicited his assistance in 
drawing up her Memoirs. This task he at first 
consented to undertake. The Duchess laid the 
papers before him, and issued her instructions. 
Finding, Iiowever, that he was to write not as 
unbiased historical justice required, but as her 
Grace’s capricious prejudices dictated, lie ventured 
to expostulate. Upon that her manner suddenly 
changed. Flying into a passion, she .snatched the 
papers from him, muttering: “ I thouglit the man 
liad sense ; but I find him, at bottom, cither a 
fool or a philosopher.” The story is told by 
Goldsmith ; it would be interesting to know on 
what authoritju* 

Another story, resting, it is true, on no very 
satisfactory testimony, but in itself so intrinsically 
prt>babie tliat we arc indincti to believe it genuine, 
is related by Desnoiresterres. Voltaire, Iieariiig 
that the Duchess was engaged in preparing her 
Memoirs for publication, ventured to ask if he 
might be permitted to glance at the manuscript. ' 
” You must wait a little,” she said, ” for I am 
revising it ” ; coolly observing that tlie conduct 
* “ Litu of Voltaire,” Mhtillmtms W&rks, iv. p. as. 
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of tlie Government had so disgusted her that she 
had deternuned to recast tlie character of Oucen 
Anne, “ as I have/’ she added, since these 
creatures have been our nilers, come lo love lier 
again." Pope’s Atossa was assuredly no caricat lire, 
and a better coimnentary on it it wmilii be im- 
pos.sibIe to lind. 

Like most of his countrymen, Wltaire appears 
to have been greatly .struck with the beauty of the 
English women, and about tliis titne he heraine 
acquainted with one whose charms ha\'e bi-cfi ini>re 
frcquentl)' celehrated than tfiow of any other 
woman td that age. Voitairc was ojk: of the 
thousand adorers of Jloliy Lepel, then the wife of 
Lord liervey. To her hr address’d ii copy of 
verses, which are interesting as being the Ofily 
\’erses now extant composed by him In hlngiisli. 
Their Intrinsic merit is not, it must hv admit t^nl, 
of a high order, but as a literary cinio.sity tiicy 
will bear rcpctiliqii — 

” Ht’rvry, tvotild you know the jjgssion 
Vt>u have kindled in my breast? 

Trirtitii; k shti intlinaiion 
'rh,'»{ by words can he t-apress'd. 

If) iny silwwe see the lover—' 

True lovf is 'fat?st: by siknee know-n; 

■ ■; hr iwy eya you’ll best discover ; . 

: All the power of your own.*' 
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A c-urious fortune attended these verses. The}’ 
were subsequently transcribed and addressed to a 
lady named Laura Harley — the wife of a London 
merchant — by one of her gallants, and they formed 
part of the evidence on which her husband grounded 
his claim for a divorce.^ This has misled Mr. 
Parton, who su])poses that Voltaire wrote them, 
not in _ honour of Lady Hervey, but in honour of 
poor Mr. Harley’s erring wife. That they awoke 
no jealousy in Lord Hervey is proved by Voltaire’s 
letter to Thieriot, dated April 1732, and by a letter 
lie addressed to Hervey himself in 1740. But the 
beautiful wife of Lord Hervey was not the only 
lady distinguished by the admiration of Voltaire. 
He has spoken in rapturous terms of the graces 
and accomplisliments of Lady Bolingbroke, for 
whom he finds a place in his SiHlc de Louis XIV., 
and an unpublished letter in the British Museum 
siiows that he had paid assiduoms court to Lady 
Sundon, who had evidently not been insensible to 
his flattery.® 

And now we come to a \’ery curious story, a 
story which is related in detail by Ruffhead, and 

' This circumstance is tnentioned by Ch.^teaimeuf in Isis* £« , 
/.Vtmw voi. i. pp. ssxv., xxs%*i., “Notions Prdiiminain's,’* 

and is discussed by Desnoiresterres, £ti /eumse A Ft/Mtm, p. 3,87. 

a Brit Xfus. Add. &fSS.| 20,105. 
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has hven rtipeatcd by Johnson. H bad lon.t: h’'t’n 
siispecte<l by Pope ami Boliiy^brokr tiu'it Voliairo ' 

was playing a double part ; in tnlhT words, flnit 
he had fanned a secret alliance witfj the t'onri 
party, and wa> acting ns liair ."-py. Their -ns- 
pirion wa.s soon contlrnic'.i In I'ebrnarx' 
appeareil tiu' tlurd of a si.Ties of letter.- in uliich 
the character and policv of Walpole uety \try 
severely bandied, 'i'he letter was writltui xwih 
uinistial energy and skill; it atltacied jwrh at- 
tetstjon, am! W*aljiole’< frkauE were atjxions in 
<li.scr>ver tite author. Wliile it was -If!! llic thcsiir ^ 

<»i’ con versa timi \'oitaire raine to 'f wirfo. nfiam, and 
asked Pn|ie if he could tell bint wI;o wone it. 

I’ope, .-eeing Ins object, and widuttg to puwa- 
him, informed him in the strictest coniidtinr 
that be was him-tlf' the anth«>r oi it, '"and,” he 
added, “ I trissl to yottr horionr as a genllem.m, 

Mr. Vcdiaii'e, that you will i-.omnnmicate this f'l 

.secret to no living soul.” Ihc letter had really ' ; 

been written by Boltugbroke. aud bore in trutli iu» 
tractfs of Pope’s style; but the tiext day evety d 

one at Court was .sjH'akiiJg of it as Po}x‘‘s coin- 
fwsition; and Voflaire's treachery wa.s rmtuifest. , i*' 

To lliis^ Bolingbroke apparently refers «i a letter "C ' 
to Swift (May the i8t.h, lyty): **1 wwikl have you ■ / ; J' 

insiiMiate that the only reason WaljKtIe can liave 'd/' : , |, 
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to ascribe them {i.e., the occasional letters just 
alludctl to) to a particular person is the authority 
of one of his spies, who wriggles himself into the 
company of those who neither lo^^e, esteem, nor 
fear the Jlinister, that he may report, not what he 
hears, since no man speaks with any freedom 
before iuin, but wiiat he guesses.” Conduct so 
scandalous as this ought not to be lightly imputed 
to any man, and it would be satisfactory to know 
that Voltaire had either been traduced or mis- 
represented. It is not likely, however, that the 
story was iiu'cntcd by Warburton, from whom 
Huffhead almost certainly obtained it, and there is, 
moreover, strong presumptive e'^ddcncc in its favoux'. 
Voltaire had undoubtediy been meddling with the 
matter, hr in a letter to Thicriot, dated May 27, 
1727, he says: ” Do not talk of the Occasional 
Writer. Do not say that it is not of my Lord 
Dolingbroke. Do not say tliat it is a wretched 
performance. You cannot be judge.” It is certain 
that he twice iv(x:ived money from the Court : it 
is certain that he visited Walpole, and that he 
sought cu’ery ofiportimity to ingratiate himself with 
lilt! King and with the King’s friends. It is clear 
that neitlicr Pope nor any member of Pope’s circle 
had much confidence in liim. Bolingbroke lia.s, 
indeed, expressly declared , .that he believed him, 
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capable of doubic-dcaline and insincciityd and 
what Boiingbroke ob^crvef! in Iiim wa> tib'rrvrd 
also by Young." Xor was such conduct at all out 
(tf kt'oping wifli llic general tenor of Wltairc’s 
behaviour during bis resid'/nce among ii;'. That 
traditions little creditable to h.ini bad wide eitnila" 
tion is certain from Bnrigny'.-f ietirr to the Aldw 
Mereier, 

" M. de Saint • Ih'acinthe liTa tbt *t 
pliisk'iirs ibis quo M. tie Voltaire se rontbiisjt ttvs« 
irregnlicrcnicnt en Angleterre : qn'il s’y csi fait 
beancoup tfenneniis, par dcs precedes qni n'acror* 
daient pas avi;c bs ptinri|»e> d’ttne moral'' cKactc . 
i! est mt'me nitre avee inoi d.uis des detaiX rpic je 
lie rapporlerai point, parre qnbls petivciit avoir 
t?te exagercs.” ® 

This may, however, ba\'e had reh-rence imt ti> lus 
supposed treachery in the ttftair ul the letters, but to 
the .scandals iminediately preceding his departure 
from Kngland. I'hronghmit his uitu'^ wen* purely 
sciilsh, and Irt attain his ends he re.sorted tft nie.ins 
which no nnin of an hnne.st anti independent spirit 
w^otsld have stopped to use. It would |»erhaps he 

’ See his lA'ltcr to M»<b<rtr «le Kemote, dated lIccrmtKfr tj«5 ; 

I/iiAm'i/uift, vi»l. iii. p. *^4. 

** Sifwm'f k 4 p. *85. ■ ' 

' Hhtmr<t P%>iihme dt ; (K^-m Cp^»^kki, vtj.!. . 

p. 467. 
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unduly harsh to describe him as a parasite and a 
sycophant ; but it is nevertheless true that he too 
often figures in a character closely bordering on 
both. His correspondence — and Ms conversation 
no doubt resembled his correspondence — is almost 
sickening. His compliments are so fulsome, his 
flattery so e.xaggeratcd, that they might excusably 
be mistaken for elaborate irony. He seems to 
be always on his knees. There was scarcely a 
distinguished man then living in England who had 
not been the object of this nauseous homage. He 
pours it indiscriminately on Pope, Swift, Gay, 
Clarke, on half the Cabinet and on half the peerage. 
In a man of tliis character falsehood and hypocrisy 
are of the vc-ry essence of his composition. There 
is nothing, however base, to which he will not 
stoop ; tlierc is no law in the code of social honour 
wluch he is not capable of violating.* The fact 
that he continued to remain on friendly terms with 
Pope and Polingbroke can scarcely be alleged as a 
proof of his innocence, for neither Pope nor Boling- 
broke would, for such an offence, Ivave been likely to 
quarrel with a man in a position so peculiar as that of 
Voltaire. His flattery was pleasant, and his flattery, 

1 !**or a char.ict«rislic illHstratimn of Voltaire’s duplicity and 
nicanness in social life, see Horace Waljjole’s “Short Notes of ijiy 
< Life,” iakitcd in IlarMc Waifokh Idikn (ed Mrs. Toynbee, vol i.j. 
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as they well knew, might some day be worth h.-n-ing. 
No ininrif's are so readily overlt'olo'd tlio.-r 
which affect neither men’s jnirses nor men’s vauitv- 
Atioiher di.-'agreeable trait in \‘ohaire’.'i ‘^oeiat 
charactcT was tlte gro^s improprit-ty nf hi-i eun- 
versalifni, e\'i'n in tlie pn-'cnei' of iho-t' whtva- age 
and sex shonld have been sniVu-ient protect ion 
from sneli aimoyanre. Iti one rd !ti< ri-ii'i to 
Pope, Itis talk was, ns ha> been already ineutioned, 
soi^ftVnsive that ii absolntdy drove Mrs. Pope out 
of the* room.’ ■ : 

II 

Towards Ihe end <>l Januarv 1727 he was 
lirr.senled at Pomi, as was duly corded in the 
Daily Jaurmii of jaimary 27, " Last week, 

lil. Voltaire, die famous French piet, was introdneed 
to his Majesty, who received him veiy graciously. '* 
Some nim* years kdore he had sent tlu* Kitig a copy 
of hts acamipatiying the presenf.dhm with 

a poem, before which, though w-ritten in all serious- 
ness, the irony of Pai>e*s adaptation of Horace’s 
Epistle to Augustus must pale. 

. , ,“'ri3i ijiic la France .itlmire aiitant <jwc rAnglrtvrtc”— A 

,^so runs the ludicrous flattery— ^ 
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“Qoi dc rEiirope cii feu balances les destiiis: 

I'oi chcris k paix dans le seiii de la giierrCi 
Et cfiii nks armd do tonnerre 
Quo pour le bonheur des hu mains; 

CS'rand roi^ cles rives de la Seine 
jkse te presenter ces tragic|ues essais* 

Un veritalkj roi sail porter $a puissance 
ilus loin f|ue ses Elals renferuKis par les mers: 

I'u rcgnes siir TAnglais par le droit de naissance^ 

Jkr tes \‘ertiiSj siir rtmiversd’ 

That the King had made some return for the 
3’oimg poet’s ilatteiy seems clear from a letter 
written by Voltaire to Lord Stair, then our 
ambassador at Paris, dated 20th June 1719, and 
from a reference in a letter of Craggs’ to Stair in 
the September of the same year. It seems to have 
taken the form of a beautiful watch ; ‘ possibly it 
may, in addition, have taken a more .substantial 
form also, i.tnt if Voltaire took care to do wiiat 
lie could to ingratiate himself with the King, he 
was ccpially careful to ingratiate himself with the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, who presided over 

* Both these letters are printed in Orah-im’s Annsis uni Corre- 
sfitmJi'ih-e t'f / Ihe first and Senmi Earh 0/ Stair, vol. it, p. 128. “I 
beg you, milord, to ndii to all your favours by sending to my father's 
house the beautiful wau-h which you showed me. A letter will 
charm him, .and he will be delighted if the presents which the King 
of England deigns to make nte pass through his hand.s." 1 'hc 
{assage in Cragg's letter is : “I might add, that they owe us a favour 
of this nature for that which his Majesty did to M. Voltaire " {ih'i,, 
it, 404). ' ^ 
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an opposition Court which mig!it at an\' moment 
become the reigning one. Accordingly Lady 
Bolingbroke wrote to Mrs. Howard, afterwards 
Cotintess of Suffolk, soheiting her patn'mris^c (Lr 
Voltaiie, and asking her to j’rcsent from Idm to 
the Princess Caroline a copy of one td' hi> tragedies. 

“ Vous ainu'/ Ih'sprii et Ic nuhitc ti von-; e*;te plus 
capable {i'tui jnger quo personne. Aconlf- iluiic jc 
vcnis prie vostre protection an sen! pmic f?‘anf,oi« 
qnc nwis* ayons a pre.srnt et ayc<' la lamtv de 
presenter a S.A.H. nnulame la princ* .-sc mte 
tragedie tjudl vieut de fatre iniprinier, ni <k»iil II 
a pris la liberie de lui destine! cel excniplaire,*' * 

The letter is dated Cramfart (Cr.wjfurd) ** re 
diraanche/' but lU'ither the month nor Use year is 
indicated. The rcfiTcnce to t!ie Princess shows that 
it must hac'e been written bidore the death of 
George I. For the patronage of the Princess of 
\\ ales he was iiutelned to Chesterfield.® 

Nor was iMrs, Howard t!je only Court favourite 
whose patronage he soyglit. A Iett«‘r written by 
him after his return to Paris in April ijip shows 
that he had received much kindfiess from Mrs. 
Clayton, aftm-wards IMy Sundon. It is dated 
Paris, 181 h April 1729.' 

■ , ‘ ' Brit. M«s, MSy., sa,(t3f, ful, J 5 . 

5 Maty's Mmms p / vol i, p. 4-3. 
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“ Madam, — Tho’ I am out of London the favours 
your ladyship has honoured me with are not, nor 
will ever be, out of my memory. I’ll remember 
as long as J live, that the most respectable lady who 
waits and is a friend of the most truly great queen 
in the world, has vouchsafed to protect me and 
receive me. with kindness w'hile J was at London. 
I am just now arrived at paris, and J pay my 
respects to your Court before I see our own. I 
wish, for 'the honour of Versailles and for the improve- 
ment of virtue and letters, we could have some 
Ladyes like you. You see, my wishes are tin- 
bounded ; so is the respect and the gratitude J 
*am with, Madam, Your most humble obedient 
servant, Voltaire.” ‘ 

On loth June. 1727, George i. died, and the opposi- 
tion Court became the reigning one. Of the events 
immediately succeeding the King’s death, the acces- 
sion and coronation of George IL and the great 
political excitement consequent on the inauguration 
of a new reign, Voltaire says nothing in his corre- 
spondence. In a letter written to Thieriot a few 
days after the news of the King’s death had arrived, 
lie maki'S no reference whatever to what must liavc 
been engaging everyone’s attention in London.* 

’ Brit. M«s. Add. MSS., 20,105. 

® Th;U Voltaire should apparently have known nothing about 
the Coronation, and taken no part in the festivities, is the more 
reroarkaWe because one of his countrymen, C&ar dc Saussure, then 
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Meanwhile he wa;> diligently collecting inaiti iaL 
which were afterwards endrodicd in liis /.r.'/rr.s 
i*hiIosi)pki!pics, his Di\i!tv;}ha'ir PtrJov.tpk:-fJi\ liis 
N/A/e dc fjvtis XU’., and liis HisPirv P- CLuX.^ XIL 
First he invotigatevl lla'- hisiory ami tetifts of ilii* 
Ouakers. W'itlj this objei’t he sra.ig'nt the ac(]'iai!'i!- 
a,nre of Andrew Lilt, ‘'oti’ of the nio-t eMsinent 
Quakers in England, who, liavitia trad-'-d ihirtv 
years, had the wisdoui to prescrih-* limits to his 
foriuni' atid desires, atid settled in a little snh(t}d>- 
at ilampstrad." * And it was in this spiitudf ai 
Hampstead tliat Wdtaire visiitu! him, dining uuh 
him twice. He attended, also, a Quakers' meciiiy: 
near the 'Mtmumcul.and of t!ti< he has givi-n a vnv 
amiisiisg acemml . The substance nf hi* cojnvt >at i< m 
evith Pit!, supplemented by his own iiidepeiulent 
study of Quaker literature, he has embodied in tfie 
article on QtiakiTs in the fVn’Aisa/t/nVa/ IbVhAe.o'y 
and in the first four Philosophical la-tters. He 
investigatei! the variems religious sects into which 
Krtglish Protestantism Itad divitkd itself, and to 
these sclitsms lie .stmunvfuit paradt^xiealfy ascribc-s 
the harmony and eontcntiuent reigning in tlic re- 

m has }(ivi*n a fery atsd eivid aeewmi of it. Sit-e 

a #y«< t'f £%'/*<«*/« AV4*»i 0 / /. mJ //., 

htmg tlif letters wf Oe Saussurs to,N# fawily, Lenti' p|». ajf- »y«j. 

^ , * Si* obkmry notice of litt in the for April 

i?34 
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ligious world of England. “ If,” he observes, 
" only one religion were allowed in England, 
the Government would very possibly become 
arbitrary ; if there were but two, the people 
would cut one another’s throats ; but as there 
are such a multitude, they all live happy and 
in peace.” ^ He studied the economy of the 
Established Church, and the habits and character 
of the clergy, whom he pronounced to be superior 
in morality and decency to the clergy in Franbc.® 
Our commerce, our finance, and our government 
each engaged his attention, and on each he has 
commented with his usual superficial cle\’’eniess. 
Three things he observed with especial pleasure, 
because they contrasted so strongly with what he 
had been accustomed to witness in France. He 
found himself for the first time in his life, in the 
midst of a free people, a people who lived uiisliackled 
save by laws which they had themselves enacted ; 
a peo]>le who, enjoying the inestimable privilege of 
a free prt'ss, were, in the phrase of Tacitus, at 
liberty to think what they pleased and to publish 
what they thought. The English, he observes, arc 
the only people upon earth who have been able to 

^ LeHm mh-miinf; tke M»glisA Msiim (English version, 
letter VL 
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prescribe limits to the }Knver of kin-'^ b\' 

Ihein, anti wiio have by a of al 

la-tt I'^tablifhfd a wise t'lovernnient, ih*- 

Prince is ail-ptwtrfnl to >!n p-tuii .ind at tite '•auie 
titrie restrained front e\'il ; iiu'U,zh these 

Hberties, he pies ots to sa>', ha\e i«<‘n purch.iM'tl 
at a very hiph price.* lie I'eitf M a .us^l 

powerful aristtx'racy, iurt. a.-* in Pari'*, staudinu 
conleiiiptnou'^ly aloof from scienee .md leltfr-, Inn 
thefiiselvcs not tinfrecpirinly enj;er candid. ite- tor 
literary ant! scicntiiic »listinctit.,nu I'he nanu'^ of 
mail)' {>f ilifse jioble authors liv ha* rei'fU'ded, atul 
tliey ctn% he adrP, more gIorit>tB for their 'i\ork> 
titan for their tilles With lun P'e, pleasure he 
behelil flu* honourahk* rank assjyned in l'hyd‘*di 
soriety to a chis.s which, m the i'anbotu;.; St, 
Germain, \vii> regarded witli disilain, \'oItaire was 
perlsap.s the first writer of eminema- in Eisro|>»' wiw 
IukI Iho eourage to vindicate the dignify <4 trade, 
lie relatis with pride how, when the Karl of C Pvford 
held the reins of Great Britain i?i In^ lunuG, Ins 
younger brother was u factor at Aleppo ; how, 
when Lord Townshvnd was directing i,iie counctU 
of his Sovereign in the Painted Chamber, one td 
his nearest relatives was solkiting , cnstoin in a 

* Zffiifr), (meftm'0^ ikt Mutitm, tcwtou, i r %$, 

Letter VllL . ' ... ■ 
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counting-house in the City. He draws a sarcastic 
parallel between a “ seigneur, powdered, in the tip 
of the mode, who knows exactly what o’clock the 
King rises and goes to bed, and who gives himself 
airs of grandeur and state at the same time that 
he is acting the slave in the ante-chamber of a 
Prime Minister,” and a merchant who enriches his 
country, despatches orders from his counting-house 
to Surat and Grand Caii'o, and contributes to the 
felicity of the worid.^ 

But nothing impressed him so deeply as the 
homage paid, and paid by all classes, to intellectual 
eminence. Parts and genius were, he observed, a 
sure passport, not, as in France, to the barren 
wreath of the Academy, but to affliicncc and 
popularity. By his pen Addison had risen to one 
of the highest offices of the State. A few graceful 
poems had made the fortunes of Stepney, Prior, 
Gay, Parnell, Tickcll, and Ambrose Philipps. By 
ins Essays Steele had won a Commissionership of 
Stamps and a place in Parliament. A single comedy 
had made Congreve independent for life. Newton 
was Master of the Mint, and Locke had been a 
Commissioner of Ap|ieals. He records with pride 
that the portrait of Walpole was to bo seen only 
in his own closet, but that the portraits of Pope 
, * See the remarkable pasaage at tiw end of the tenth letter. 
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were to bo scois in half the .erreat hou'r? in En;.,!,*:;. !. 
"Go," ho say>, "into Wsvtmin.'ter ALI'm'V, an*! 
you liiid {]ia,t what rai^^fs tlw afliniraiion (jf tho 
sportafor is not the inausolonnis of tlu; Ihiyli-lt 
Kinys, but iht’ inontnntnifs whir.h Gio yratihulo of 
tho nation has Mouiotl to pofpotnato (ho mnnorv 
of thiKc* i!histrioii< tnen ulio con?ri!>mt‘tl to its 
E-lory.”’ Ho tltonyhf hiitorly how in Jus own 
toiinfry ho had scon rr«*biI!on rni !ht? voryo of 
lerfshiny t)y hnnyor, and the .son of Kaoino in tho 
ast stayo «f abjoot do-a if nf ion. Whon, towj, rni Jiis 
tffwrn to ITancr, ho kiw tho body i>f poor Adrionno 
.C'Ctnivronr rofnsod tin- last ritos of rfUyion. and 
nsriod with tfu? iwiia! ol a doy. " booatiso ^ho was 
11 aetross,'* his thonyhts wandorod to tlio gonemtb 
tul liirgndiyjtr tod citi/.ons who hud tho oofthi of 
.nrat Oltiftidd laosido tho. coiTuis of tlndr kings and 
f tlifir hertH'S, 

'* Ah ! vcifai jff ttrtjjmiw nj4 swiGa, 

InivrEahur t-n vo'iw, tLaif tx- lysAlSi' .nrlMiwi- ; 

N»» Wa-Mis av« rn»s Inis st* ; 

Et !c Fr.wviijJ rmlornii teu> I't-smtice 

IV' la sit|»nitit!0r! ? , .f 

Quoi ! dtinc qa'on Anghairrrtt ■ ' 


Q«« lest nnwe-Ja wetrt juinst-t? 

O rivale d'AUil’tir, O lajtwlnat! Iwarease ime! 
Aijiai (1HC its lyrans, voas'awa »a elmMff 
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Les prcjligcs liontcux' qui'-vous livraieot Li guerre* 

C’est L\ (|ifc:)!i sait toot, dire, ct tout recompcBSer ; 

Nul art n^est m^prist^ tout succes a sa gloire* 

Le vain{|iieur de Tailard, le fils de la Victoire, 

Le sublime Dryden, et k. sage Addison, 

ISt la charmante Oldfield, et Fimmortel Newton, 

Out part au temple de menioire ; 

Et Lecoiivreur Londres aurait eu cles tombeatix 
Pamii les beaux-esprits, ies rois et les licros* 

Qiiicont|ue a dcs talents ?i, Londres est un grand homine.'^^ 
— ^ La Mort de Mile. Lecouvreiir.” ^ 

He pushed his inquiries in ali directions,^ and 
sur^'eyed us on all sides. Of the horse-races at 
Newmarket, at which he took care to be present, 
he gives a very ^uvid account, pausing to notice 
that people of quality were not ashamed either to 
be Jockeys, or, forgetting their magnificence, to cheat 
like jockeys in their betting.® In the eleventh of 
the Philosophical Letters he discusses, with true 
[)hilanthropic enthusiasm, the recently intrcidiiced 
inoculation for smallpox, praising in the highest 
terms Lady Mary W'ortlej^ Montague, who had the 
courage to try it on her own son, and Queen Caroline, 
who followed her example in exjxuirncnting on the 
young Princess of Wales. 

At tile end of July he obtained permission from 
the French Government to visit Paris, but it was 
on the understanding that he was not to remain 

* CSiwm Cmfi/tics, vol is. p. 310. * Mid, vol wii. p. at. ; 
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there for more than nine numtlifs, coinifins frem 
‘.be day of his arrival. If tlial time w.is eKcceded, 
t wu.s exceedeil at his peril. This permi.'.-ion liin't 
uive heeti re-.t'ranied in ron-t qiienre rtf ^nm^■ 
'oqurst on the part tif Voltaire ; indeed, he lujii-eif 
I'teaks of having “snalrlieel it," atti.i hi' rra'i>ti f<tr 
.sking is no donht t-.\pt!ain»''i! hy |'*as>.ic>‘ in a 
•tier of his tr> Thieriot dated from WamLworth 
n the 15th of J inie fie felis him that the Htnri.hit' 
mst be printed .'omewljere secretly, and !u* a^ks 
ira where if, could so be pririted ; " it must f>e in 
ranee, in .some renmtry town. I questi.m whether 
mien wouh.i be a propel' |4are. ... If you know 
ly place wlu'ft‘ I may prim my book with seenrstv 
beseecli yon me ktu>w of it, but let noliody lie 
‘qnaiiiti.'d with the secret «n' my iH'iug in I’‘i‘anee ” ; 
kling, “ 1 should he exeeedingiv glad tif soring yrm 
,ui!t, but I would see nobody else in the work!. I 
Juki not be so much as snspected of having set 
y foot in your ernmtry, nor of having thought of 
*' lie was t!u?refore plainly intending to visit 
ance ’ for the piirfiose of printing his iwrn, and 

* f)esrt0ir<;.>Ht'm:s a.ssi*ns that Vok.we did ««t awii of 

permissioo given, lius remsined in Engtaod, and ihi* » rertainJy 
rw out, not only hy the aUsuntre of any pwf of his ticiiig a w»y from 
(land, but by Voltaire's own Ictu-r to Thimol, alwurdly dated tiy 
ediuws rjsj, proiwrly to b« dated end- of 17*8 m *prin| of 
fs;: 
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no doubt took the precaution of obtaining per- 
mission to do so from the French Government, 
which granted itd He then, no doubt, changed his 
mind, and did not avail himself of the favour granted 
him. He Iiad probably seen that the best place for 
him to print it would be London. In any case, 
there is no indication at all of his having left 
England at this time. 

Ill 

Among the Ashbumham MSS.® there is a curious 
relic of Voltaire's residence in England. It is tlie 
Commonplace Book in which he entered from time 
to time such tilings as struck him, either in his 

^ “ Jfaiirepas h Voltaire, 29 Juillet 1 727*— Je vous envoie la peniiis* 
sion qm h roi a bien vaiila votis accurcler de restcr h Paris, vaqtier 
h vox affaires |;iciidartt iiciif mois* Commc ce temps mi liniitiS par 
It) pur de voire arrivcV^ vans aurex soin de m’en averlir ; je ne dome 
pax cpie vcms iPy uaiie/. line conduke capable dVITacer les impres- 
sioiis rpi’oii a doonees contre vom k Sa Majesty, et cjue Pavis quu je 
voiix eri cionne «e vous touche assea: poor y donner toute votre 
atifotionf*— de given io ¥o!taire% (Efmm 

vol, i. |L 30S* In a note to Voltaire^s letter to Thicriol, 
fEiivm xjcxiii* p. 173^ it is stated that on the 29th 

July— 4 lie iiattt of B!aiin*pas* pemit, he obtained *iirie jicrmission 
ciat4?c lie \’ersa!llcs, et signie PhdIypeauN/’ which allowed him three 
iiicmiliXj and not tiine* 

Barrois, 653. For permission to tiispeci these most f!iirious 
notes, as some years ago I did, I am indebted to the courtesy and 
kindness of Lord Ashbiiriilmini in whose collection they then were* 
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n'luliii;..; or ii! wh;U hf heard in convcr-alion. T!)o 
memoranda, whirh are intrr,'per?ed with oxtr.irt^ 
from Italian and Latin Poet<, are in Eni:di*h and 
I'l’ench, and they r.in^e from traditionary witii- 
ei>iu- of Reichtster, often r:rn''-lv indemii. and 
from eqnany inde'awou-!, aitordute-i and \er;'e'-.. 
"'irketl np no liouht in la\ern> anti rui'teedixn-e'i, 
o notes evidendy intended for tlw tirdieatiun 
» Ih'ulus, iliv. Lih' e/ (Ihitlts A7/,, and the 
.tiirfjt atni to tta.cmetns of 

rirdnal poems and tratLylations, They tinforinii- 
teiv thianv no hytd on Ins personal Hie, beyond 
'.immunjeating the tiot verv itupmiant fart that 
r kept a, footman 

The vaiiety and extent ttf Voltaire’s EtiglLh 
udie.s an,', rnnidderinu his rotnparafii.'eiy short 
sideijfe in this rountry and his {unnerons neeupa- 
H5S during that residence, ama/i«ig, lie stirvryed 
sni all sides, and his survey was not conlined U> 
e living wtnid before him ; it extended fnick to 
e wf»rfd rif the past, for, as his writings prove, 
was versed htUh in mjr antiquities aiul in our 
dory. But the sttl»|vcts which most interested 
n were, as was natural, pliilosophy and iwlite 
ters. , ■ , , ^ ' 

In philosophy two great moveiwents were at 
i time, passing over 'England t , the one was in 
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a scientific, the other in a theological or meta- 
physical direction ; the one emanated from Bacon 
and Newton, the other from that school of deists 
which, originating with Herbert and Hobbes, had 
found its modern exponents in Tindal, Toland, 
Collins, and Woolston. His guides in these studies 
were Bolingbrokc and Dr. Samuel Clarke. Of all 
Newton’s disciples, Clarke was the most generally 
accomplished. In theology, in metaphysics, in 
natural science, in mathematics, and in ifuro 
scholarship he was almost equally distinguished. 
He had lix^ed on tciuns of close intimacy with 
Newton, whose. Optics he had translated into 
Latin. He was as minutely versed in the writings 
of Bacon and Locke as in the writings of Descartes 
and Leibnitz ; and of the learned controversies of 
his time there was scarcely one in wiiich he had not 
taken a leading part. Witli this eminent man 
Voltaire first came into contact in the autumn of 
1726. At that time their conversation turned 
principally on metaphysics. Voltaire was fascin- 
ated by the boldness of Clarke’s views, and blindly 
followed him. In his own expressive phrase, 
" Clarke sautait dans I’aMme, et j’osai I’y suivre." 
But lie somi recovered ftimself, and was on firm 
ground again. He afterwards described Clarke as 
absorbed so entirely in problems and calculations 
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that ho was little more than a mere reasons ii.C! 
machine.^ 

His acquaintance with Clarke prohahiv Ird irt 
his acquaintance with another distingnisliC'i tfi-riplr 
of Xewtsm. Tliis was Dr. IL-nry IViuhiTtnn 
Pemboiion was then busy preparinj^ for the press 
the; first popular exposition uf Xewton's s\''tr!n. a 
work wliicli appeared in ijzS niuler the litL i»f ,1 
FjVw 0 / Sir Isaac Xcuion’s Pl’Hfisnpky. ft is 
clear that WItaire had seen this work tither in 
proof or in manuscript. Lor, in a let tei to {'hi'Tiut, 
datedsome months before the treatisewas j-mltHdied, 
he speaks of it in a manner which irapUcs tl'.al In* 
had inspected it.® It was innsr !ik»‘ly undrr Pnn- 
herton’.s auspices that he coinnwitoed the study ttf 
the Principia and Optics, which he afterwards 
resumed more seritntsly at Cirey. I'liat the work 
was of immense service to him in his XewtfUjiiin 
studies is certain. Indeed, his owm areunnt of the 
Newtonian philosophy in the i.titres Phihmi- 
ph-iques and in the. Eh^maits dc hi Philm^phic 
d$ Newkm is in a large measure based on I’ern- 
berton's exegesis. 

From Newton, whose “ Metaphy.sics ” disgusted 

* Ltiim jpiiimfkitiuns, ifii. , , k 

: : * Letter to Thieriot, tph M*y jya?,; (Stitrh C»mf lift i; ml 
sjodii B. *73, 'V' : L, ' ■ , - V ' ■ ''v':'' 
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him, lie proceeded to Locke. Locke’s " Essay ” he 
perused and reperused with delight. It became his 
|)hilosophical gospel. In his writings and m his 
conversation he scarcely ever refers to it except 
in terms of almost extravagant eulogy ; and to 
Locke he remained loyal to the last. “ For thirty 
years,” lie writes in a letter dated July 1768; “ ^ 
Iiave been persecuted by a crowd of fanatics 
because I said that Locke is the Hercules of meta- 
physics who has fixed the boundaries of the human 
mind.” ^ Again, in the Sidek dc Louis XIV. : “Locke 
seiil a dtH’elojipc rentendoment humain, dans un 
livrc oh i! n’y a que des verites,” adding happity. 
" et ce qui rend I’ouvrage parfait toutes ces V'^rites 
sent claiies.” * His acquaintance with Bacon was 
probably slight, and what he knew of his Latin 
works was, we suspect, what he had picked up 
conversation from Boiingbroke and Clarke. No uian 
who Iiad read the Novum Organum would speak 
of it as \’oltairc speaks of it in his Twelfth Letter. 
But Bacon’s English writings, the Essays, 
i.s io say, and the History of Henry VIL, he had 
cw'tainly consulted. He appears also to have 
turned over tlie works of Hobbes and Cudworfb. 

‘ Set; the very iniereiting letter to Horace Walpole printetl in the 
appendix to the I/isfmeat Mmm'rs 0/ the Author of the 
■■■ If Chap, xxxix. 
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Berkeley he knew personally, and though he, was, 
he said, willing to profess himself one of great 
philosopher's admirers, he was not inclined to be* 
come one of his disciples. How cari‘!iin_\- he hrid 
read Alcipkron is proved by his leliu' fe Andrew 
Pitt.’ llis remarks in that lettr-r <.tn Bejkeley's 
treatise are so curious and acute that it may he 
well to gi\‘e them. 

"I have read out the whnh' book ; yonr mitid 
and mine do not deal in insiiicerity : therefore* f 
must ti‘li you plainly tliat the Doctor's sagarity lias 
plea.sed more than ronvinced me. I atimirc his 
acute gi.'nins without assmiting to him ; and will 
profes.s mysrdf oin; of hi.s adtnirer<, Inti nut nf Ids 
disciples, fn short, good Sir, ! believe in Gitd.uot 
in priests ; it appears too plainly tliat this is a 
party hook, rather Uuin a religious !)0ok. The 
Doctor enticavmirs to draw his rea«lers to himself 
ratlier tljan to religion. In many p!act\s he is more 
captinus and actite than solid and judicious, I 
have known the man ; he is certainty a Irarned 
philosoplier and delicate wit. I tliank yon e.x* 
tremeiy again for the present.'* 

Nor di<i his indefatigable rmriosity re.st here. 
He took a livt'ly interest in natural science, and 

’ 'rhb inu-rcsling bUer, written in English, is prinUrti in Dronarii 
Hownrd’s of p. 6o.j. irotrard's tlisractcr w.is nal ■ 

thow su8|»cion, bat there no reason for qutstitining the 

genainenes# of this fetter, the e%Inai of^ which was, he mp., in the 
hands of one of his frieatto, . 'A' ■ 
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was acquainted with, several members of the Royal 
Society, and particularly with the venerable Pre- 
sident, Sir Hans Sloane, to whom he presented a 
copy of the English EssaysP Of that society he 
was some years after elected a Fellow, an honour 
which he greatly appreciated." 

But what most engaged his attention was the 
controversy then raging between the opponents and 
the apologists of Christianity. It was now at its 
height. Upwards of two years had passed since 
Anthony Collins had published his Discourse on ihe 
Grounds and Reasons of ihe Christian Religion. No 
work of that kind had made so deep an impression 
on the public mind. It had been denounced from 
the jnilpit ; it hatl elicited innumerable replies from 
the pres.s. Other works of a similar kind succeeded, 
each in its ttirn aggravating the controversy. In 
1727 appeared, dedicated to the Bishop of London, 
the first of W'oolston's Six Discourses on ihe 
Miracles of Christ, a work rvliich brought into t!ic 
field the most distinguished ecclesiastics then living. 
Mo.st probably Voltaire owed infinitely more to 
Bolingbrokc than to all tlic other English deists 

’ St'ii thii trwpy with tlie autograph in.scnpdon in the ikilish 
Musi'uoi. 

. Htt waK tkctetl a FuUow on November 3, * 743> dnMves qf 
ik4 S«uty. 
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put together, but how carefull_y he had followed 
the course of this controversy is ol>vious from 
innumerable jjassages in his subsequent wiiiings. 
Of Woolston in particular lie always spr-aks witli 
great respt'ct, and he has, in an ariirlf in the 
DkiioHniiiir PMimopkiqiif, given a long and 
appreciative aceouiit of the labours ot that eonr- 
ageous freethinker. Nor was his adnhr.dimt ron- 
fmed to mere enlogy, for when, tliree \'ears later, 
Woetlston wa> iinprisoned asui tim'd fur fiis heterodox 
opinions, \*oltairti at oiict; wrote cht front f’rance 
offering to be responsible for a third of the '>11111 
required.* 

In tlie wiulcr of 172; he publi.shed a little 
volmne, which is not only among the eurhjsities, 
but among the marvels of literature. Tlic volume 
contained two Tfie tirst was entitlcil “ An 

Essay upon the Givil Wars in France/’ tl'ie otf'ier. 
“ An Essa)' npoii Epic Poetry.” * Both these 
essays are eonipti.scd in English-»m'»t in such 
English as wc should expect to iimi written by one 

> Duwrmn, /■'/> </«; p, 73. 

* This wa.H An Esbty m Orii ff nf Ehi»,Y. E.tfnvfr-J 
/fimt Cim’ims MitmtsmpH, Ami nfwn £/i:i /Wfry 0/ 
//It* £ura/!fm Naiiom^ Jttm tlmm t» /•>< .1/. <// 

Fffifm're,- Itfndmf Pmtti fy StmuA m 

Cmrf, OiA tmd sAd fh ^SmkiAkrs 0/ Undm mi ' 

MMCCTJCF/l ' 
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who iiad acquired the language, but in such English 
as would in truth have reflected no discredit on 
l)r3?den or Swift. If we remember that at the 
time when he accomplished this feat he had only 
been eigliteen months in England, and that he was, 
as he informs us in the preface, writing in a language 
winch he was scarcely able to follow in conversa- 
tion, his achievement may be fairly pronounced to 
be without parallel in linguistic triumphs.^ As the 
work is ncitiier generally known nor very accessible, 
it may be well to transcribe a short extract from 
each discourse. The first essay is an historical 
sketch of the civil troubles in France between the 
accession of I'rancis the Second and the reconcili- 
ation of Henry the Fourth with the Church of Rome. 
The character and position of the Protestants are 
thus described — 

" The Protestants began then to grow numerous, 
and to bo conscious of their strength. The super- 
stition, the dull, ignorant knavery of the monks, 
the overgrown {>ower of Rome, men’s passions for 
novelty, tlie ambition of Luther and Calvin, the 
policy of many princes— -all these fiad given rise 
and countenance to this sect, free indeed from 

‘ Ifc Marlin Sherlock that he was never .able to pnaiouace 
the English language perfectly, but that his ear was sensitively alive 
to the harmony <}f iht: laiigu.age and the poetry. — £etlm /mn an 
Ensikk Tmdhr (Letter XXV.). 
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superstition, but running as heafilong t<nvanis 
anarchy as the Church of Rome towards tyranny. 
The Protestants had been unmercifully persecuU’d 
in France, but it is the ordinary* effect of persctui- 
tion to make proselytes. Their .sect increa-'ei! 
every day aiiu«lst the scaffolds and tortures. ( ‘oiuit’, 
Coligni, the two brothers of Coligni, all their 
adherents, all who were opposed by tfa* Guises, 
turned Protestants at once. They united their 
grief.s, their vengeance, and their interests together, 
so that a revolution both in ifie State and in religion 
was" at hand.” 

The serouil essay, which i.s a di.vertation on 
Epic Poetry, ami a riview <n‘ the piincipal epje 
|X)eins of antiqthty and of inoifern Europe, is a 
l>i('cc not unworthy of a place bedde the bc^t of 
Dryden’s prefaces. The remarks on ’'k’irgil, f.ucan, 
and Tasso are a<lniirabk, and the critkiue on Pam- 
disc Lmi, which is described as " the tioldest work 
which human imagination hatli ever altemjhed/’' 
gives us a higher idea of Voltaire’s critical powers 
than any of Ins bVencIi writings. His vindication 
of Milton’s poem against some of the oblections 
urgcti against it so charactcri.stk.aUy by the b'rencli 
critic.s, his remarks on Milton’s concejdion anti 
picture of the Deity, and on the grand unity of the 
work amid its endless variety, would Indeed have 
done' honour to 'Longinus. It is with 'somct!«,ng' 
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like surprise that we find the future author of La 
Pucelle capable of criticism so delicately discrimin- 
ating as the following — 

" It is observable that in all other poems love 
is represented as a vice, in Milton only ’tis a virtue. 
The pictures he draws of it are naked as the persons 
he speaks of, and as venerable. He removes with 
a chaste hand the veil which covers ever5rw’'here 
else the enjoyments of that passion. There is 
softness, tenderness, and warmth without lascivious- 
ness ; the poet transports himself into that state of 
innocent happiness in which Adam and Eve con- 
tinued for a short time. He soars not above human 
but above corrupt nature ; and as there is no in- 
stance of such love, there is none of such poetry.” 

The objections he raises to the conduct of the 
fiction in the description of the pandemonium of 
the allegory of Sin and Death, of the bridge built by 
Death and Sin, and of the war in Heaven, show an 
acuteness which was probably not lost on Johnson 
when in his famous critique he traversed the same 
ground. But Voltaire holds the scales quite fairly, 
admitting that “ there are perfections enough in 
Milton to atone for all his defects.” It is indeed 
; extraordinary to compare this acute and temperate 
criticism of xMilton with the remarks on Paradise Lost 
in Candida,^ though what he puts into the mouth of 

* t’hap, XXV. When he wrote the criticism on Milton in the, 

^ 5 
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Pococurante is perhaps not designed to !)e taken 
seriously. 

For the account of Camoens he is said tt) 
have been indebted to Colonel iVartin Bla'leii. 
“ I remember,” sa\*5 Warton in his notes on t.iu^ 
Duwiad, “that Colliiis the poet, told me tltat "his 
nnele; Bladen had given to Voltaire all tliaf aeeount 
of Camoens inserted in his Essay tm the Epic I’tiet.s, 
and that Voltaire seemeii before entire!)' ignorant 
<tf the name and eharaeter of Camoen>,” ’ Indeed, 
the whole treatise well iie.HTves attentive study. 
The purity, vigour, and elegance ('*f the style will 
beat once evident fnmi the following extract, which 
is, we may tuirl, a fair average sample — 

“ ITie greatest part of the crities ha^e hfelied 
the rnits of epic poetry from the books ot Ifonier, 
according to tliu cii.stom, or rather to the wtaikinss, 
of men who mistake commonl)* the begiuiting rjf an 
art for tlie prinfdple.s of the art: itself, and are ajd to 
believe that ever 5 dhing must be by its own natsire 

SilTt'e de fern's XIV., fhap. x^iv., lu* h;Hl ix’rtainty coolitrf in }>is 
admiration of hite, 

* WarlonV /’e/r, vol v, p, *84. Ttiotigti Warton Iws in tiiis pasiiagc 
confusi;d Martin Jtladcn, the tmnjilaior of CtfurVs Onmwftfitrt'ts, 
with lidmumi Bladen, who was CollinH* tinete, tlicre is no e-asnii for 
doubting tin* .sut>st;tRti.il truth of wlKit 'he rpfwsrts. 'fliat tinloiic! 
Marlin Blatk'ft h.i(l .sotnt* special actpiaitsutnce irith SjKnnsh iuhI'.: 
I’ortugucst! .seems certain, from ihe fact that in lyij' h« was offonid ) 
the Eiwoyship Extraordinary to the Court of Sfiain, and that in his 
wiH he leaves legacies to Dr. de A^eda and losias I^uhcrdo. , ■ 
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what it was when contrived at first. But as Homer 
wrote two poems of a quite different nature, and 
as the Mneid of Virgil partakes of the Iliad 
and of the Odyssey, the commentatoi'S were 
forced to establish different rules to reconcile 
Homer with himself, and other new rules again to 
make Virgil agree with Homer, just as the astron- 
omers laboured under the necessity of adding to 
or taking from their systems, and of bringing in 
concentric and eccentric circles, as they discovered 
new motions in the heavens. The ignorance of.the 
ancients was excusable, and their search after the 
unfathomable system of nature was to be com- 
mended, because it is certain that nature hath its 
own principles, unvariable and unerring, and as 
worthy of our search as remote from our conceptions. 
But it is not with the inventions of art as with the 
works of nature.” 

If Voltaire was able after a few months’ residence 
in London to produce such prose as this, it is not 
too much to say that he might with time and 
practice have taken his place among our national 
classics. With the exceptions of De Lolme and 
Blanco White, it may be doubted whether any 
writer to whom English was an acquired language 
has achieved so perfect a mastery over it. It is, 
however, not improbable, and indeed very likely, 
that he obtained more assistance in composing 
thsjse essays than his vanity , would allow him to 
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own. The Abbe Desfontaines asserts, indeci;!, that 
the essay on Epic Poetry was composed in 
French, and that it was then tran>Iate(,l into 
ETiglish under the superintendence of \’oItaire’s 
“ maitre de langue.” ‘ But the testiinmiy of that 
moan and malignant man carrie-^ little weight, 
and if it had not been at least partially conllrmt'd 
by Spence we sliould have left it unnoticed. 
Wiiat Spence says is this : “ Voltaire consulted 
Dr. "Young about his essay in English, and begged 
him to correct any gross fatilts he miglit liiid 
ill it. The Doctor set veiy honestly to work, 
markeii the pa>sages most Halde to censure, and 
when he went to explain himself about them, 
Voltaire could not avoid bursting out a-laughing 
in his face.’”'* Tiie reason of tliis ill-timed merri- 
ment it is not very r;asy to see ; the anecdote is 
perhaps im|)erfectly reported. But in spite of 
Desfontaines and Spenct?. there can be no <loubt 
that the Essays arc what they pretend tt> Ise, the 
genuine work of Voltaire. We have only to turn 
to his English corre.sjwndence at thi.s I'xniod to sec 
that he was quite equal to their production. The 
little book was favourably received. In tin* follow- 
ing year a seamd edition was called for, a third’ 

-'■./'v, . (ed, Singer), jj, sfif. ' ■ 
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followed at no long interval, and in 1731 it reached a 
fourth ; a Discourse on Tragedy, which is merely 
a translation of the French Discours sur la Tragidie 
prefixed to BruUis, being added. And it long held 
its own. Its popularity is sufficiently attested by 
the fact that in 1760 it was repiinted at Dublin, with 
a short notice, attributed, but attributed erroneously, 
to Swift, who had of course been long dead. 

Voltaire was not the man to waste his energy 
on the production of a mere tour de force. The 
volume had an immediate practiqal object. That 
object was to prepare the public for the appearance 
of the Henriade, wffiich w'as now receiving the 
finishing touches, and was almost ready for the 
printer. It was probably to facilitate its publica- 
tion that he removed about this time (end of 1727) 
from Wandsworth to London, where he resided, 
as the superscriptions of two of his letters show, 
in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, at the sign of 
the White Peruke. Nor is Maiden Lane the only 
part of London associated with Voltaire during 
this period. It would seem that Billitcr Square 
is entitled to the honour of having once numbered 
him among its occupants. This we gather from an 
undated letter addressed to John Brinsden, Boiing- 
broke’s confidential secretary,^, in which Brinsden 
* Preserved in Collet’s Meiks 6 f Lktraiun^ p. 70. 
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is directed to address his reply to .Mr, C'.n'alirr, 
Bclitery ys/e; Square, by the Royal lixdiauee, a 
request which Wsltaire would scarcely !ia\e uiade 
had he not been residing there. In Dillitt'f Sqiiare, 
wliicli is dt'serifoed by a eonleinporai’y topngrapher 
as “a ’i'*'!')' liauflsoine, open, and airy place, with 
good new brick hiiildings,” he wtudd Iv- within 
a few paces ol !hs ageiit.s, l^le.ssrs. Simon a ltd 
lienezet. 

Of the many letters whieli were doubt le.ss writ nut 
by him at this time, some iiave bei n pre.-eivefl 
One is adtin^ssetl to Swift, to whom lie had a few 
months before given a letter (jf introduction t<* the 
C'omte do l^Iorviile. He setels hint a a>pv of the 
Essays, professes himself a great admirer of liis 
writing.s, infornis him that the IftnrhtJt' is 
almost ready, anil asks iiim to exert his interest to 
procure subscribers in Ireland. In aimtlier letter 
he solicits the patronage of tin* Earl of Oxft»rd, 
informing him of the ilistinguishvd part which one 
of his ancestors |days in the Henriihii', allnding 
to his i>\vn personal acquaintance with Achilles de 
Harley, ami imj>ortiining the Earl to grant him 
the favour of an interview.*' With Thieriot, on 
whom he. relied to ■ push the poem in France he 

; ■■ ’ 'Unprinted letter', among, the '-manuscripts at lx>ngk'at, for a 
copy of sriuch 1 tm thdiebtiBti to 'the kindhm of the librarian. ' , . - 
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regularly corresponded. Meanwhile popular curi- 
osity was stimulated by successive advertisements 
in the newspapers, and in January 1728 an elaborate 
puff appeared in the columns of the leading literary 
periodical : “ We hope every day,” so runs the 
notice, ” to see Mr. de Voltaire’s Hmriade. He 
has greatly raised the expectations of the curious 
by a beautiful Essay he lately published upon 
the Civil Wars of France, which is the subject of 
his Poem, and upon the Epic Poets, fi'om Hpmer 
down to Milton. As this gentleman seems to be 
thoroughly acquainted with all the best poets, 
both ancient and modern, and judges so well of 
their beauties and faults, we have reason to hope 
that the Henriade will be a finished perform- 
ance ; and as he writes with uncommon elegance 
and force in English, though he has been but 
eighteen months in this country, we expect to find 
in his poem all that beauty and strength of which 
his native language is capable.” ^ 

All through the summer and winter of 1727 he 
was hard at work on the manuscript or the proofs.® 
But this was not the only task he had in hand. 
He was busy with his Essai sur la Poesic Epique, 
whidi is not, he is careful to explain, a trans- 

* PmaiH SMe of ilie Republic of Lttkrs^ vol i. p- 88. 

* better to Thieriot, dated August 1728. 
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lation of his English essay, bnt .ui int.krpi'ncft'nt 
work, a work of which the Kngiisli essay was to be 
regatded as the iireliunnary sketch.’ It was afiej- 
wards prefixed to ilie iiiin'i-jiii'. A c,otnparat!%'** 
sitisly of the two will show with what skill fa- :nla|'»ts 
himself, ta-en as a critic, to the roi!ntr\'nten of 
Boileaii and Karine on the one hand, atid to the 
cotintrynien of MildfU aiui Atkiison on l4ie other. 
Meainviiile, a! flu; end of .Xpri! rtr at the bt'gjnning 
of Miireh, he Inui written lu the !’r< nch Ambassador, 
the Comte de Rrc»glie, asking him to stsbsrriiie 
and obtain snbscriptions hr the Henriihk, But 
De Broglie, whose otheiaS pn.sition made caution 
im|H‘rat!ve, thouglit that before replying he Iiad 
betti'r ftm.-nlt Jlorville. Aecoiaiingly he wn,n»* 
him the folknvhig letter— 

“From Loxoox, Manii 3, 1727. 

'* SiK,"'"The Sieur de Voltaire, whmir ym did 
ntc the hoiUHir to recommesid to me, and ifi fa\*unr 
of whom yon sent me letters of recommeiula- 
tion introducing him to the ministers of the Court, 
is abowt to print in Londrub by subscri|5tinn, his 
poem oti tlie !a>ague. He asks me to sectire sub- 
scribers for him, and M. dc Walpole .does hi.s very 
best on his part to get him as many as possiljlc. 

I should greatly like to please liliiij but J, have" 
not seen the work, and ' I do not know whether • 

, his English letter to Thiaito, dalisii. 14th of June tjtj, . / 'f 
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the Court will approve of the additions and sup- 
pressions lie has introduced into the text given ; 

to the public at Paris, and of the plates he has , 

oi'dered to be sent from thence in order to adorn : 

the same. I told him, therefore, that I could not 
meddle with his undertaking till I knew whether ; 

you liked it or not. I am always afraid that ’ 

French authors should be tempted to make a : 

wrongful use of the liberty they enjoy in a country ' 

like this, to write all that comes into their mind 
concerning religion, the Pope, the Government, or , ; 

the members of it. Poets especially are wont to < 

use such licence without caring much whether or. ■ 
no they cast obloquy upon what is most sacred. ^ ^ 

And if there were anything of that sort in this poem 
I should not like to incur the blame of having : - 
subscribed to it and recommended others to do the f 

same. I most humbly beseech you. Sir, to be so | 

good as to send me instructions concerning the , i 

line I must follow in this circumstance. I shall j 

conform rny conduct to what you will do me the : 

honour to prescribe. — I have, etc. 

“ Broglie.” * ■ , ■ ■ ' ' 

The reply to this letter from Morvillc appears 
to be lost, but as the name of De Broglie does 

^ This letter was discovered by M. J* J* JiisstTand in the I 

Archives of ihe French Foreign Office^ vol cedviii*^ and printed | 

by tiini in his Efigiisk Essays /mm w Erem^i Fen, The original is ' / ■ i 

Appendix IV. of that work^ the tratisktbn of which, in the body of ; ' 

the Essay, 1 have taken the liberty to borrow (p* 199). For the 
original see Appendix:, . ;; ■ T" 
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not appear among the list of subscribers to the 
Henriutit', it was probably thotiyht prudent imt to 
accede to the rerjuest. 

At last tfie flenriadi' was reach-. It was 
Ill's! annonneed, in a suceesdon of adv-ertiserneiits, 
that !t would appear in February : it was 

iheti atinuunn-d in a >erond snreession of ad%'rnise- 
nients that it wonhl appear in M.ireb, and in 
March it was published. The suh-crilvrs hml at 
first* been alanningly slow in coming forward ; but 
when the day of {niblicntion arrived ib.e names 
on the stiliM'iiption hr>t amounted to three lmndr«‘d 
atid forty-four; and among the subscribei> were 
the King, the Queen, and the heads of almost all 
the noble famlhes eunneeted with the tA»m1. In 
its lirst form the poetn had been dedicated to 
Louis XV. That liedkatkm was now rancelled, 
and a dedication, written in tknving Englisli, to 
Queen Caroline was .substitiited. Descartes, >aid 
the poet, had itiscribed his PtmeipifH to the 
i'rincess Palatine Elizabeth, not because sh«* was 
a princess, but because of all Ids readers she under- 
stood him best ; he too, witliout presuming to 
compare himself to Descartes, had vetUnreii to 
lay his work at tlse feet of- a Queen who was ?iot 
only, a patroness of alb arts and 'sciences, but the 
best judge of ■ them also. He reminded ^ her diat 
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an English Queen, the great Elizabeth, “ who was 
in her age the glory of her sex and the pattern of 
sovereigns/’ had been the protectress of Henry IV. ; 
And by whom, he asked, “ can the memory of 
Henry be so well protected as by one who so much 
resembles Elizabeth in her personal virtues?” 
He promised her that she would “ find in this 
book bold, impartial truths, morality sustained with 
superstition, a spirit of liberty equally abhorrent 
of rebellion and of tyranny, the rights of Kings 
always asserted, and those of mankind never laid 
aside.” 

The Queen was not insensible of the honour 
which had been paid her, and the fortunate 
poet received a substantial mark of the royal 
gratitude. It is not easy to determine the exact 
sum. Voltaire liimsclf states it to have been two 
thousand crowns {Sens), which worrid, supposing 
he means English crowns, have been equivalent 
to fn'C hundred pounds sterling. Baculard says it 
was ” six mille livres.” ^ Nor was this all. The 
King honoured him with his' intimacy, and invited 
him to his private supper-parties.® Goldsmith 
adds, but adds erroneously, that the Queen pre- 

‘ Preface d’une Edition des louvres (k M. de Valtaire (Long- 
champ ct WagnilTe), vol ii. p. 492. 

Mid.; same page. 
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smtod him with her portrait. A portrait of Qurcn 
tiaroline \'<>Unirc certainly pos^e.sfed. I3iti it was a 
medallion, and it came to him. not frutu the Ouecn 
i!ers^^If, but ihrougli tlte hands of the Counte.-s de la 
Lippe from tlu* Oneenof Prussia.’ Mis gratitude to 
the hospituhie cotmlry wlurh h.ad sheht-rt'd him, 
and to its sttvereigns. ar. well ,is fits sincere admira- 
tion (d its goveriifuetu, fouml elntjuent aiul happy 
expression in the poem, hn* all that he apiplies to 
Elizabeth, and to the England of JMi/.aheth, he 


makes as obviously apiplicable to hi.s own royal 
patrons and to the England of their day. No 
Englishman, iiuleed, could haw read such a passage 
as tlu* folknving witiunit leeiiiig fh.at the ,voung 
|K)et had made a ^Try haiuLonu* return for the 
kindness lit* hail ri’ceivtrd from his mvu country's 
ancient and ijiveterate fws— 

“tin vi>y;iru I'Aiif'k’tf.'rrc, i-n .■krtet il .idwire 
l,i; dwHiCriuiiiU hcureio ik- I'y Enijure, 

t)u ItUcrni'l aims dc Un! dc s.»gc> iojs 
Fit luagUnejo k; walhi-tif t-i dsi ixatp!-!* cl dvs f»jk 
Sur Ci* (UDgtatU ilwatu* <»ii oau lu-fos fH-hfcni 
Siir ce in'mc donl evnt rais dcsrcndifenl, 

UiU’ fcnmic, k wu pink, ititchainani !cs ikstin^, 
tic IV'clat lit' Kwa rt'gnc l»« hunhiiiis. 

KljsatH'ih ; cite dunt Ja pnjiicna* 

Pc I'EurojK soft eheix ftl {«ncher b balanci?, , ' 

' Kt f« aimer son joug ^ I'Angbis indomptit, ' 

. , Q«j He peat ni serwtr, 'rse 'idw: eu KibenA ' 

■r ;y;.* Vbtoiits,' aao«l July ijJiiJ. 
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Ses peoples sons son rfegoe ont oublie leors pertes ; 

De leurs troupeaux f-^conds, leurs plaines sont couvertesj 
Les giierets de leurs bids, les mers de leurs vaisseaux: 

Ils sont craints sur la terre, ils sent rois sur les eaux ; 

Leiir flotte imperieuse, asservissant Neptunej 
Des bouts de Fun i vers appelle la fortune : 

Lonclres, jadis barbare, est le centre des arts, 

Le magasin dii monde, et le temple de Mars. 

Aux niiirs de Westminster on voit paraitre ensemble 
Trois poiivoirs dtonnes du nceud que les rassemble^ 

Les ddpiit<5s du people, et les grands et le roi, 

Divisi^is d’intdrets, rdimis par la loi; 

Tous trois membres sacr<^s de ce corps invincible, 

Dangereux k lubmtmie, a ses voisins terrible; • 

Heiireux, lorsqiie le people, instruit dans son devoir, 
Respecte, autant quil doit, . le souverain pouvoir ! 

Plus heureiix, lorsque qu^un roi, doux, juste et politique 
Respecte, autant quit doit, la liberty publique!”^ 

Nor need the sincerity of this glowing rhetoric 

be suspected, for what he here expresses in verse 

he has over and over again with equal emphasis 

expressed in prose. 

The poem succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
expectation. He had certainly no reason to com- 
plain of the way in which his English friends 
supported him. The subscribers numbered three 
hundred and forty-four, many of them taking 
several copies ; Peterborough and Bolingbroke, for 
example, took each of them twenty copies, and 
Chesterfield ten. The list comprises almost every 
distinguished person in the political, social, and 

^ £a Ilmriadif ’ Cimmi L ad 
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literary world of those times, witii the exception 
of Pope, wiiose name, strangely enougly cloths not 
appear. Every copy of the quarto imfwcssion 
was disposed of before the day of publication. 
In the octavo form three editions were exhausied 
in It'ss tl'iaii three weeks — “and this I attribute," 
ho says in a letter to a friend. " entirelv to tla; 
happy choice of tlie subject, and not to the merit 
of the poem itself.” Owing to the carelessness of 
Thieriot he lost the sub.scription money due to 
him from ITanre, but the sum realised in England 
was undcsubtcdly considerable. It has been 
variously estimated ; Nicolardot, in his d 

Fimim's'S dc J'aiitiin', calculates it to have been fen 
thousand francs : ami that is the lowe.st com- 
jnttation. Baculard asserts that from tlie quarto 
edition (t'difian imprimh'- par semcriptians} alone 
the |>oci cleared ten thousand crowns. Perhaps we 
should not be far wrong if we c.stimated the sum, 
including the money received from George IL, at 
two thousaml pouiuls sterling. Whatever it was, it 
formed t!ie nucleus of the most princely fortsine ever 
\'et amassed by a man of letters,* Tim publication 

' {.Carlyle (/j/f f>/ /rc/rrM, vol, iii, ji, 320) romiwu-i ywltaii-^C* 
annual iru?<in»«;, arijuircd not by bis writings but by his “ liitaner 
taktu ” during his latter years, tu have been, aemrtting tu thr money 
value of the praent ilay, about * hut this wenw incrt'diblf. 
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of the Henriade involved Voltaire in a very dis- 
agreeable controversy with two of his countrymen. 
He had out of pure kindness given permission to 
one Coderc, a publisher in little Newport Street, 
near Leicester Fields, to print an edition of the 
poem for his own benefit ; of this permission Coderc 
made an assignment to another publisher named 
Prevost. Accordingly in March 1728, almost im- 
mediately after the appearance of the authentic 
editions, appeared in the Daily Post an announce- 
ment of a new issue of the Hemiade. It was 
printed — so it was stated — with the author’s privi- 
lege, and to the advertisement a postscript was 
added to the effect that the poem now appeared 
for the first time iincastrated and in its integrity. 
All that Prevost had really done was to substitute 
six bad verses, taken from the poem in its earlier 
form, for six good verses in the later recension, 
Voltaire, justly annoyed at this audacious stratagem 
on tiic f)art of a piratical bookseller, at once replied 
by inserting a counter advertisement both in the 
Daily Post and in the Daily Journal ; “ This is to 
gi\'C notice that I never gave any privilege to 
Prevost. but I was betrayed into such kindness for 
one Coderc as to grant him leave of printing my 
book for his own benefit, provided he should sell 
none before mine had been delivered? It is a 
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thing unheard of that a bookseller dan^s to sell 
my own work in another manner tliati i have 
printed it, and call ray own edition castrated. T!u' 
truth of the matter is, that he has printei! six bad 
and insignificant low lines, which were not mine, 
printed in a former edition of Lj Li^uc. and in 
the room of wliich there are six other.s a great deal 
bolder and stronger in the flt'nritide.” ‘ I'o this 
Prevost replied in the columns of the same paper, 
defending the course he had taken, ami tiatly con- 
tradicting what '\k)itain‘ asserted. The two notices 
continued to appear in the ad\‘erti.senient: slice! of 
the Ddiiy Pasl till the end of IVfarchd 

Tliere can be no doubt that this contrmvisy 
was of great ser\-ico in advertising tlie pocrti. It 
is, indeed, liy no means unlikely that the wliole 
tiling was got up b}’ Voltaire for that fuirpose. 
He certainly l?ore PnH'o.st no ill-wili afterwards. 
With Frevo.st, as we gather from a letter written 
by Voltaire to Petiu* des JIaizeaux, which was 
printed, though not very correctly, in Collet'.s Rdscs 
of Lih'rtifun', p. he had another grievance, 
and, as the letter illustrates Voltaire's alertness and 

* Diitfy March 3», ijsS. ^ i;'- 

'* tor thi' coatfuversy, ,«««« advrartisiiment sht'eis «f ihe Mh : 
Pmi from asst March la joth March, and at the /Mify /tmrnat ^ 
of same date. ■ , ■ V-, , ' 
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prudence in business affairs, it may be well to 
insert it. The original, which is undated, is among 
the Sloane MSS. in the British Museum.^ I give 
a transcript of it — 

“ I hear Prevost hath a mind to bring you a 
second time as an evidence against me. He sais 
3 have told you j had given him five and twenty 
books for 30 guineas. 3 remember very well, 
Sh 3 told you at rainbow’s coffee - house that 3 
had given him twenty subscription receipts. for 
the henriade and received 30 guineas down; but 
j never meant to have parted with 30 copies at 
three guineas each, for 31 pounds, j have agreed 
with him upon quite another foot ; and 3 am 
not such a fool (tho’ a writer) to give away all 
my propert}^ to a bookseller. 

“ Therefore j desire you to remember that 3 never 
told you of my having made so silly a bargain, 
j told, 3 own, 3 had £30 or some equivalent 
down, but j did not say ’twas all the bargain, this 
3 insist ujion and beseech you to recollect our 
coiu'crsation : for j am sure 3 never told a tale so 
contrary to truth, to reason, and to my interest. 

3 hope you will not back the injustice of a book- 
seller who abuses you against a man of honour 
who is your humble servant, “ Voltaire.” 

The money realised from the sale of the Hmriade 
was the more acceptable as it was sorely needed. 

* Sloane MSS- 4288, foL 23 % 
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Foi upwards ui' a year Voltaire tuid been in strait- 
ened eirrnnislanccs. To live in society was then 
an r\]-)(‘tisi\'e luxury, and th.e t’xpets-es were yreatly 
su<'lk-tl hy the fees which the servutiis of the 
ari.stocrary wen* penniued to levy on their ina-ters' 
ynie.st.s. At tio house in Lrmdoti did the alnist* 
reach a liiplter pitch than at land bhestertiehi's ; atid 
Voltaire, who dineil there once, was m> annoyed at 
the inifaisitiun, that, on (dtesterheid askinj^ him to 
repeat his visit, he. tleclined. sarcastically adding 
that his lordsltip's ordinary was too dear.* His 
wretcliiHl health had, moreover, necessitated 
medical attendance, ami thn.s had tulded greatly to 
his expenses. As early a,s Felnaiary i;2" we tiiui 
him complaining of these dirttcnitie.s to Thieritit : 

*' Vons save/, pent-htre tpie le.s bamjuennttes .sans 

> |«hH T.tj'lor’s i. j,«. ^33 ; and iat these uieii.strotis 

ini{wsiliu««, sfif He S;u!s-s«r«: ‘'It ymt wish te n.iy yttut r*;;tf«vt 9 
to a nnhlem.in, ant! to visit him, you mu.st give tib jwrirr money 
from time la timv, vise his will never be ,n home lo you. 

If you take a meal with a t-H:rson of r.anfc you tniot give every one 
of the ftvi; or sis foatnivn a ruin when leaving, They will he ranged 
in file in the hall, anti the Iwst you enn give them is tme shilling 
each, and shwtkl ym fail to d <3 this ymt will he treated insoiently 
the tn.‘xt time. My lairtl SouiSmeil stopiRjti me one d.ay i»j the 
Park, and reproached me most amicably with my h.tving let wme • 
time j>a.s,s btibre going to his house to take soup with him. ■ '‘In 
truth, isiy lord,' 1 answered, ‘l.am not rich enough to lake soup”' 
with you often.’ lib lord.ship understood my meaning and sfflited.*' 
p. 194- Pollnita complaiiis-, bitterly of the same thing, 
vol. ii pp., 464, 4,115. 
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ressources que j’ai essuyees en Angleterre ” (a 
reference, of course, to his mishap with Acosta), 
“ le retranchement de mes rentes, la perte de mes 
pensions, et les depenses que m’ont cotltees les 
maladies dont j’ai ete accable ici, m’ont reduit a 
un etat bien dur.” ^ He was now enabled to relieve 
the necessities of his unfortunate fellow-countrymen, 
many of whom were assisted by him when he was 
in London, particularly one St. Hyacinthe.® 

When the poem was passing through the p'ress 
a curious incident occurred. A proof-sheet of the 
first page had by some accident found its w'ay into 
the hands of Theocharis Dadichi, a very distin- 
guished modern linguist and Oriental scholar, who 
afterwards became his Majesty’s interpreter of the 
Oriental languages.® The poem then opened, not 
with the simple ringing verses with which it now 
opens, but with a series of verses of which the 
first couplet may serve as a specimen — 

**Je cbante les combats et ca roi g€n€rmx 
Qui for^a les Franca, is h devenir heureux/^ 

^ C&rmpmdame Ghurakf 1727* ^ Duvernet, p. 72. 

^ Of this Dadichi, of whom Voltaire^ biographers appear to 
know nothing beyond the name, which they mis-speil, there is an 
interesting account in Byrom's /mm^i vol. L part i 

p* 184). Byrom, who also iBis*speI!s his name, met him in London, 
and was amazed at his linguistic attainments. The catalogue of his 
library, which,, was sold after his death, :.',is .in the .Bodleian Library* 
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Dadichi, whostr taste had been formed on purer 
models, was justly offended by^ this obscure and 
forced epigram. He made his way to \''ol{aire’s 
residence, and abruptly announcing him.self us the 
“ countryman of Homer,” proceeded to inform him 
that Homer never opened his poems wifli stnArs 
of wit and enigmas. Voltaire had the good scn.se 
to take the hint given him by his eccentric vi.siior, 
and tiie lines were altered into the lines witli wlhcli 
all file world is familiar.^ 

It is surprising that there should liavc been 
no notice or critique of the poem in journals 
then current in London ; if there were, they have 
jscaped a careful search. In 1729, however, tliere 
ippeared, appended to an odd sort of literary and 
listorical |)eriodical called the Hemdeatt Labour, 
ir the Augesafi Stabh', conducted and written 
)v one of Pope’s butts, the notorious John Cteell, a 
xanslation of the first canto into rhymed heroic 
'ouplcts, from O/adl’s hand. But before the year 
vas out thc*re appeared, in an edition [mblished 
>y a firm in Rus.sell Street, Covent Ganien, some 
emark.s which are, no doubt, a fair indication of 
he impression made by the poem on tin* mind of 
ontemporary England. The writer, who writes in " 

* For this aiwcdote, see I/mnWe, Vamnte du Chant Premier ; , 
Eiffiw to!, viii. p. ssh 
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French, begins by observing that as a rule he cares 
little for French poetry; it lacks energy, and it is 
monotonous, but in the Henriade he discerns 
qualities which he has not discerned elsewhei'e in 
the verse of Frenchmen ; it is various, brilliant, and 
forcible. But he is, he says, at a loss to understand 
how a poet whose conception of the Deity is so 
wise and noble could have selected for his hero a 
character so contemptible as Henri Quatre, who 
was not merely a Papist, but a Papist “ par l&che 
. int^rSt.” ^ He is angrjr that Voltaire should, 
throughout the poem, lean so decidedly to the side 
of Popery ; he is still more angry'’ that he should 
have placed on the same footing Popery and Pro- 
testantism, — for the essence of Popery, he observes, 
is intolerance, and the essence of Protestantism is 
enlightened toleration. “You arrived in our 
island,” he goes on to say, “with a book against 
our religion, and we received you with open arms ; 
our King and our Queen presented you with money. 

I wonder,” he continues, “ how an Englishman who 
introduced himself to Cardinal Fieury with an 
attack on Popery would be likely to fare.” He 

* *‘/rt JL'anadg de Si", ds Voltaire, Seconds tSdition revue, 

corrigt3e et aogn'ientce de Eemarques critiques sur cet Oiivnige. 

A Londres chez Woodman et Lyoiit dans Russel Street^ Covent 
Garden, 1738,^^ 
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concludes by hoping that Voltaire will continue to 
reside in England, and he exhorts him to prt'pare 
“ line noiivelic edition moins Papiste <Io la 
Hi'iiriadi' ” This critique ptirportcd to be tht' work 
of an EngHsli nnlileman. In Paris it was generally 
believt'd, or at least circnlatal, that it was written 
by himself. It was only there, he bitterly observes, 
that an\' one could think him capable <.>f‘ producing 
such rubbish, phslosophicaiiy but cynically adding ; 

“ ks sots jugements et les folks opinions du vulgaire 
ne rendront point nialheureux un homnic qtii a ap« 
pris a supporter Ics malhetirs reds ; et <]ui ineprise 
les grands pent bien mepriser les sols.*’ * It was 
in reality tlte work of a French refisgee nnineii 
Faget, witom \'olt;iirc tlescrihcd to Tiber iot as an 
'enthusiastic who knows neiihi?r good F.nglish nor 
Voltaire was gr«'atly airiused at being 
taken for a Fatholic propagandist,® Vott will 
iCc,'* he writes in a letter to a friend in lTanc«!, 

‘ To 'fhiiTiot, 4th Au|4ust i jaS. ^iarra rol xxxiii. 

iSi. 

And it i-s not tcs.H ijmnsmg to us to find htin thu-s wriiinf’ to 
‘ere Foret;: “Surtout, moti rC'Vttrend j»l*re, jtf vous sttpjilit* instammutU 
0 vouloir m’instfuire si J’ui parltS dt? la teligicm romme jr k? dots ; 
jr, s'i! y a sur c«{ article qudtjufs expurs.sions tjui voos d«Si)!aist;nt 
e doul« i»s t|u« je m ks corrige k la premitrre tklition I'tjn , , 
Durra fain* tmeore de mou |Ktt*me J’atjiliiritjnRu voire csiime, non '' 
element coni mo asaour aiais comme Chrt*tit;n,'~C<>w, 

Unirnkf Ann& lysS; (Emm Camfikifs, vol. saxiil. p. jSj. , 
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“ by some annotations tacked to my book, and 
fathered upon an English lord, that I am here a 
confessor of Catholic religion.” To this criticism 
he made no reply during his residence in England, 
but, on its reappearance under another title in an 
edition, of the Henriade printed at The Hague, he 
answered it. 

Meanwhile he had spared no pains to acquire 
colloquial English, and to converse with the vulgar 
in their own language, as many years afterwards 
he demonstrated in a curious way to Pennant, the 
antiquary. Pennant visited him at Ferney in 1765. 
Voltaire’s English had grown by then a little rusty 
from misuse ; but, saj^s Pennant, in his attempt to 
speak English he satisfied us that he w'as a perfect 
master of our oaths and of our curses.^ 

It was probably during his sojourn either in 
Maiden Lane or in Billiter Square that his adroit- 
ness and lluent mastery over our language saved 
him from what might otherwise have been an un- 
pleasant adventure. He chanced one day to be 
strolling along the streets, when his peculiar appear- 
ance attracted attention. A crowd collected, and 
some ribald fellow began with Jeers and hoots to 
taunt him with being a Frenchman. Nothing is so 
easily excited as the passions of a rabble, and the 
* TA« ZiUrary Zf/e gf the late Tlwfnas JPemmi, p. 6. 
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passions of a rabble, when their victim is defence- 
less, rarely exhaust tlieraselves in words. The mis- 
creants were already preparing to pelt him with 
mud, and mud would no doubt have been follovvcii 
with missiles of a more formidable kimi, but 
Voltaire was equal to the crisis. Jioldly confront- 
ing his as.^ailauts, he mounted on a stone which 
liappem'd to be at hand, and began an oialion of 
vvhich the lirsf sentence only has been preserved : 

‘ Ih>ave Engii.shmen ! ” he cried, am i not 
mificienlly unhappy in not having been horn 
imong yf^u ? '* How he proceeded we know not, 
nit his harangue was, if we are to believe Wagnieie, 
■0 effective that the enswd was not merely* appeased, 
mt eager to carry Ihm on their shon!<lers in Iritimph 
0 his lodgings,’ Thi.s was not Ihe only oiTaMon 
n which he exjiericnced tiie rudeness with wliich 
he vulgar %s*ere in t!K>.«e days uceustonied to treat 
is ctmidrymen. He happened to lie taking the 
ir on the river, whim one of the men in charge of 
iie boat, perceiving tliat his passenger was a 
rerudiman, began to boast of the superior privileges 
rjoyed by English subjects ; he belonged, ht* saitl, 
ot tt) a laiui of slaves, but to a land of freemen, 
arming with Ins theme, the fellow concluded his 
■fensivc remarks by exclaiming with an oath that 
, ' * t,oftgc!usmp and Wagnifere, vat. t. p. jj. 
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he would rather be a boatman on the Thames 
than an Archbishop in France. The sequel of the 
story is amusing. Within a few hours the man 
had been seized by a press-gang, and next day 
Voltaire saw him at the window of a prison with 
his legs manacled and his hand stretched through 
the bars, craving alms. “ What think you now of 
a French Archbishop?” he cried. " Ah, sir,” 
replied the captive, "the abominable Go\’'ernment 
have forced me away from my wife and children 
to serve in a King’s ship, and have thrown me into 
prison and chained my feet for fear I should escape 
before the ship sails.” A French gentleman who 
was with Voltaire at the time owned that he felt 
a malicious pleasure at seeing that the English, 
who were so fond of taunting their neighbours with 
servitude, were in truth quite as much slaves them- 
selves. " But I,” adds Voltaire in one of those 
noble reflections which so often flash across his 
pages, " felt a sentiment more humane : I was 
grieved to think that there was so little liberty on 
the earth.” ‘ 

It appears from Atterbury’s Correspondence 
that about the time the Henriade was published 
\’‘oltairc had also published an Ode written in 

, ' ‘ See for the whole story his Letter to M*'**’ ; (Emres Qm^ 
//te (Beuchot), vo!. xx-sviij. p. ea. 
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Engiisii, but of that Ode, after a most careful 
search, I have been unable to find any traced 

To this period of Voltaire’s residence in Eng- 
land belongs a very interesting unpublished letter 
addressed to a Dr. Towne, then in Larbadnos. 
Dr. Towne was probably related to Richartl Towne, 
a mercer at York, who was born in 1665 and died 
in 1746. i^Iore cannot now be recoyered about 
him, blit it is dear that he had made the acquaint- 
ance of Voltaire, to whom he apjiears to ha\‘e sent, 
in miijnnclion witli some lady, a rop>* of font" 
plimenlar\^ verses, apparently tm the occasion of 
the publication of the Hciwunit. This Voltaire 
acknowledges as follows— 

*' SiK,'-I ha\'e reci'ivi'd a copy of verses whieh f 
am very far from deserving, am! for fear of reftirniiig 
wretclieii prose for that poetry, 1 tell you in few 
wortis, I long to wait on yon and the lady ; in the 
meantime yon should answer her fur me. I'arewell, 

;ny dear doctor. 1 am with all iny Iteart, Your 
nost humble obedient servant, 

” Voltaire.” 

Tile letter, wliich is undated, is diri'cted tO' 

' Dr. Towne, where he is.”'. 

Tile next letter is of singular interest ; it not 

' Set* Atterhury'?! vol iv. p. 114, Nithol* (see '• 

is note) wa® equally tiissucmsfui . ' ' 
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only shows Voltaire at his best in English com- 
position, but it throws light on his own health and 
condition at this date, and gives some very inter- 
esting particulars about the death of one of the 
most accomplished and distinguished physicians 
which this country has ever produced. Dr. John 
Freind. As Freind died on the 26th of July, this 
letter must. either have been begun at one date and 
discontinued, or it must have been inadvertently 
misdated. Towne had, some time before this, gone 
to Barbadoes, and had expressed an intention of 
translating the Henriade into English. Of this 
translation he printed at least a portion, with 
which Voltaire, as we learn from a letter of Peter- 
borough, was “mightily pleased,” and of which 
Pope so much approved that in the event of Towne 
determining to publish it he offered to “ look it 
over with the utmost care.” ^ It does not appear 
that Towne ever completed the version, or ever 
published what he had done of it. 

“ At Wandsworth, J%dy 23, 1728. 

“ Dear Sir, — I received yesterday your kind and 
witty letter, which was sent to my lord Peterboro 

^ For this account of Voitaire^s relations with T)t\ Towne, and 
for these hitherto iinpnblisheci letters, preserved among his family 
papers, I am indebted to the great kindness of Mr. Henry Ruther- 
ford* For l^eterboroiiglfs letter to Dr, Towne, p. in and 
Appendix. 
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at the bath. You do me the greatest honour I 
could ever boa.st of, in bestowing an Englis di'css 
upon my french child. I receive the best rtuvard 
of all my labours if you go on in the gener(»us 
design of translating my undeserving work intt> a 
language which gives life and strcngrii to all the 
subjects it touches. The henriade has at k-a.^t in 
itself a spirit of liberty which is not very rommmi 
in franre, the language of a free nation as yours 
is the only one tliat can vigourously express what 
I ha\x* but faintly diawn in my native tongue : 
the* work will grow under your hands, worthy of 
the british nation, and that tree trans|»Iantcd if! 
four soil and grafted by \'oij will bear a new and a 
better sort of ffTiit. 

\!iratiiri|ue iiavas frondcs m nrsfi poiiia. 

" wisli I conid be tfu* happy witness of your labour. 

assure yoa, dear Sir, I ani strnngely tenipfed of 
oining to barbadoe,s ; for as the iieiiriatle wanted 
(i be translated by you, I want a wariiier cliniate 
or iny Iwaith, which grows worse and worse in 
higland. I am sure 3-oiir advices wtrold mend iny 
onstitution as well as you mend iny |H>em ; .you 
'oiikl be rny double Apollo. 

Per t*! foncordanl nervis pi'e) 

ct mtjdk'ifia nmm esc 

s I am talking to you about pliisic, I must acquaint 
DU that doctor frkmd is a dying for having emt- 
liiaicd himself ; he took the other tky ten ounces 
■ herapkra (sic) at once, with some sene (siV), and 
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since that noble experiment he lies speechless. 
This must be looked upon as self-murther. I hope 
you do not deal with your self so violently. I wo 
(sic) you take a better care of y"' health. 

I hear this minute doctor friend is dead. 
Leaving behind him an ample fortune, and a great 
reputation which nothing can lessen but his late 
sickness ; he was the only patient whom he treated 
so ill. 

farewell, dear S" ; in case you are ever so kind 
as to write to me, I desire you to direct your (sm) 
to M'. Cavalier, a merchant by the royal exchange. 

I am for ever with sincerity, esteem, and 
gratitude, S', y' very humble, obed. faithfull 
serv. Voltaire. 

So runs in exact transcript this interesting letter. 


IV 

As soon as the Henriade was off his hands he 
applied himself steadily to hisHisiory of Charles XII. 
In the composition of this delightful biography, 
which he appears to have begun as early as 1727, he 
was greatly assisted by Von Fabrice. Few men then 
living knew more of the public and private life of 
the great Swede than Fabrice, and what he knew 
he liberally communicated. Much useful informa- 
tion was derived from Bolihgbroke and the Dowager 
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Duchess of Marlborough. But Charles XI L was 
not tlu‘ only work with which he was occupied. 
He began, prom]>teii by Bolingbroke am! inspired 
by Shakespeare and Lee, the tragedy of Brufus, tins 
first act of which he sketched iii Englisli pro.se. 
\\V give a sliort s|nx'iiuen ot the original tiraft, all 
that remains, which the reader may ihul it inter* 
Chting to compare with the corre.-sponding fiassage in 
the French text as it now stands. It is the speech 
of Brutus in the second scene of the first act -- 

'• BratHs : Allege imt tie.s : his s,Tar4|uin'.s) crimes 
have broken them all. I'he goils themselves, whom 
he iuLs oftended. have *ledareti again>t him. Which 
of our rights has lie not IrcHl upon ? True, we 
liave swr*rn to !>e his subjects, but we have not 
swiirn to l>e his slave.s. You s;ty you’ve seen <mr 
Senate, in humlile suppliaiice, pay him their \'ows. 
Even he liimself has sworn to be our father, and 
make the peoph* liappy in liis guidance. Broken 
from his oaths, we are let loose from ours. Since 
lie has transgressed («ir laws, his the rebellion. 
Rome is frcai from guilt," ‘ 

* (lokisinith^s MiutiiitNei'its ItWh, iv, ao. .*\s it ajiixiars in 

Brutus, Act I. Kc. tj, it nins™ 

** vm iKtHfriw k? etinir n 

|!ri 

Xoirt I'dif* A%%m% m till 

Sfimmi usiii t| ciafliifife ^ 

El piiiwpfil vmM Kinvtot m fliWi nm Ikttx# 

Irff ScivM 4 pk4*, |»yf' W 
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This tragedy, which he completed on his 
return to Paris, he dedicated in very flattering 
terms to Bolingbroke. Mr. Parton, in his list 
of Voltaire’s writings, enters among them an 
edition of Brutus published in London in 1727. 
Of that edition, after a careful search, I can 
find no trace. It was certainly unknown to 
Desnoiresterres, to Beuchot, and to all the editors ; 
and — what is, I think, final — there is no mention 
of it in the exhaustive bibliography of Voltaire 
published by M. Georges Bengesco. Mr. Parton 
has, I suspect, been misled by an ambiguous 
paragraph at the end of the preface to the fourth 
edition of the Essay on Epic Poetry. Pollnitz tells 
us that a translation of it had, in the spring of 
1733, a better run in London than the original had 
in Paris, adding that its author “was so entirely 
captivated with the freedom of thinking among the 
Pmglish that he Iiad in some measure forgotten he 
was a Frenclmian.” * 

At Wandsworth, or possibly in London, he 


c|uVn ce Ihu k eet attlel auguste# 

Dcvant ratiwe.*^ il jurfi d’etre juste. 

Ik* son ptuple ct it Ini Id dmt le 
II tmiH rend nm semienls larsqall Ifahlt le sien; 
El lois cle limm II i*lre infidHe 

Rome n'csl pins snjclle, el M nml mi rebelte/* 

^ vol ii, |l 467* 
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sketched also another tragedy, a tragedx whirii 
was not, however, completed till 1734. This was 
La Mori: de Ccsay, suggested, as need hanily bi' 
said, by the masterpiece of Shakespt'an;/ Mt'an- 
whiie (end of 172S) he was engaged in the eoin- 
jX)sition of those charming Letters which were 
afterwards publislied in English undt'r the titk* of 
Letters! concerning the English Xaiion, and in i-'i'ench 
uiuioi the title of Leftres Phihisopin pics. Tlscy 
were addressed to his friend Thierint, and under 
'nderiot's auspices (par les soins tie Tlueriot) were 
translateii itito English. Thiericd having eoine to 
London ft>r this purpose. The publication of tiu,' 
English translation preceded the publication of 
the French original; and the reason for this, as 
we gather from a letter w'ritten to Thieiitd in 
Jtsly 1733. was twofold. Voltaire well knew the 
storm which f.heir api'warance was certain to raise 
in i'ranee. He wished Thierbt, therefore, in tlu: 
preface to his tran.slation, to lay stre>s t»u tiie fact 
that they were not written for the pufdir. Imt 
were privately addressed to Thieritd, himself. 
Tiu* reception they ret^eived in an Flnghsh dros 
would be some indication as to how they would 
fare in a FVench dress on the Continent, and the 
fact that they were current in English would be* 

* Six. €Em/m Cmftitfs ifiM. tol. ii., noSe. 
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some justification for them appearing in French. 
Of the immense importance of these letters histori- 
cally there can be no question. “ Les Lettres 
Anglaises,” says Lanfrey, “ sont non seulement 
le livre du sifecle oh il y a le plus de verites nou- 
velles, mais ces verites y sont arm6es en guerre 
et sonnent comme les filches inevitables du dieu 
a I’arc d’ argent.” ^ Before their appearance 
France had been strangely indifferent to the 
intellectual activity and achievement of England, 
knowing little or nothing about our literature, 
our philosophy, or our science. They initiated 
a new era. “ Get ouvrage,” observes Condorcet, 
*' fut parmi nous F^poque d’une revolution ; il 
commen^a a y faire naitre le gout de la philosophic 
et de la litterature anglaise ; k nous interesser 
aux moeurs, a la politique, aux connaissances 
conmu'rciales dc ce peuple; a repandre sa langue 
parrais nous.” ® The first French editions appeared 
in 1734, but two editions had appeared in English 
during tlie preceding year, one printed in London, 
and the other in Dublin. 

But the indefatigable energy of Voltaire did not 
exhaust itself in study and composition. It appears 

* ft les Philosopkss au Dix-huitilme Slide, p. 1 14, and 

cf. hk remarks on p. 113. 

• ® Vie d« VifUaire ; CEuvres Csmpliies, vol i. p. 208. 
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from Duvrrnet, that he attempted to open a perma- 
nent I’Tonch theatre in London, and with lliis oI)ject 
he induced a company of Parisian actors to come 
over: but the project met with so little encourage- 
ment tluit lie was forci'd to abandon it, and the 
company went back almtjsl imniediairly to Parish 
In the midst of these midtifaricnis pursuits he 
had hnmd time to peruse almost evi*ryihing of 
note both in our poetry and in otir prose. He 
begian witli Sliakcsp^are, wliose prifieiiia! dramas 
he studMnl with minute attention, analysing the 
stnieture. tiie characterisation, the dittion. liis 
criticisms on Shakespeare are. it is true, seldom 
cited except to he laughed at. but the defects of 
the.-e criiiriMus originated mither from ignorance 
nor frojn inattention. His real oi'iitikm of Sliakc- 
speare is not to be gatliereil frrjm die Tlsi'titres 
and from the *>. tAc-.uiaftit:, but 

frtnn the Ldin's Phiitnaphiipir^ and from the 
admiralde letter to Horace Walpole.* The in- 
nuenci.' td Shalas|M‘are on Vidtuire'.s own tragetlie.s 
is ^'ery perceptible, and the extent of that influence 
will be at once afiparent if we coiujiare the fjiays 
produced before his visit to EnglamI with the 
plays producetl on hi.s return to ITance ; if we ^ 

* Duvernet, p. ■ ,■ ' 

■ ' , ® Daltd |ti!y ijfiS. vol. xiv. 
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compare (Edipe, ArtSmise, and Marianne with 
Brutus, Eriphyle, and Zanre. Brutus and La Mart 
de CSsar flowed not more certainly from Julius 
CcBsar than Zaire from Othello; reminiscences of 
Hamlet are unmistakable both in Eriphyle and 
in S emir amis ; while, as Professor Lounsbury has 
pointed out, Macbeth is closely recalled in the two 
most powerful scenes in Mahomet. The first three 
acts of Julius CcBsar he subsequently translated 
into French, and he has in the Lettres Philoso- 
phiques given a characteristic but not very satis- 
factory version of the famous soliloquy in Hamlet.'^ 
Of, Chaucer, of Spenser, and of our Elizabethan 
writers generally it is not surprising that he was as 
ignorant as most English writers in those times were. 
Milton he studied, as his Essay on Epic Poetry 
and his article on the Epopee ® prove, with great 
diligence. He had, in addition to Paradise Lost, 
read Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistcs, 
neither of which he thought of much value. He 
was well acquainted with the poems, the dramas, 
and tlic essays of Dryden, of whom he speaks in the 
Sitcle de Louis XIV. with unbounded enthusiasm : 
"On distingue le ceMbre Dryden, qui s’est signal 

^ For the relatioit of Voltaire to Shakespeare, see the interesting 
Study of Frofc.ssor Lounsbury, Shakespeare and Voltaire. 

® Dktmnnaire Philosephhjue, article “Epop&.” 
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dans tons les genres de po&ie; ses ouvrages sont 
ploins dc details naturels, a la fois briliants, 
animt-s, vigoiircux, hardis, passiondes, mcritc qn'- 
aucim poele de sa nation n’egalc. er <'|u’aucnn 
aiicicn n’a snrpasse/'^ pronouncing his gxiiiiis, how- 
ever, to he too exuberant and not accompanied 
with sufficient judgment;* witii the writings of 
Dryden’s contemporaries he was equally conversant. 
Of Gartifs'* Dispensary he had a high opinion, and 
he place.s it akna; the Lnfrin. Ivven sueli iufi*rior 
poets as Oldham, Roscommon, Dorset, Slicflield, 

I falifax, and Kodiester had not escaped fits curious 
eye. Rochester, indeed, lie pronounced to be a poet 
of great geiiiu.s; he puts his satires on a level with 
ihnse of rSoiieau, and in one of the fHtihsophictd 
Liiit'rs (the twenty-lirst) lie turn.< a portion of the 
satire on Mail into I'reneh heRucs. With the prwans 
of Dentiam he was greatly pleased ; ami of W'aller, 
a portion of whose Elegy on the Death of I'romwell 
he has also translated into I'rencli verse, he speaks 
in terms of enthusiastic admiration, ranking him 
above V'oilurc, and obsc.rving that ** his seriou.s 
comi'jositions exliibit a strength and vigour which 
could not have been e.xpected from the softness 

; , '* SiMn dr Lmh XflK, ctsap. sxaav. , „ , ■ 

■'■P'' ' * /A'rf., article ** iBrlesquc.” ■ . 
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and fluency of Ms other pieces.” He read Otway, 
whom singularly enough he underrated, and of 
whose “ Orphan ” he has, in his Affel h, toutes les 
Nations, given a sarcastic analysis. He was 
acquainted with Lee’s tragedies, and he enjoyed 
the comedies of Wycherley, Vanburgh, and Con- 
greve, on which he has left many just and inter- 
esting observations. Indeed, he did Vanburgh the 
honour to steal from him many of the incidents, 
most of the characters, and the whole of the under- 
plot of the Relapse. It is singular that the French 
editors, who are careful to point out that Le Comte 
de Boursouffle ; ComMie Boufe is merely a recast of 
L’Echange; Comedie en frois actes, should have 
omitted to notice that both of them are simply 
Vanburgh’ s play in a French dress. 

But nothing illustrates his mastery over our 
language and his power of entering into the spirit 
of our literature, even -when that literature is most 
esoteric, so strikingly as his remarks on Hudibras. 
“ I never found,” he says, “ so much wit in any 
single book as that. It is Don Quixote and the 
Satire Minipp&e blended together.” Of the opening 
lines he has, in the twenty-second of Lettres Philo- 
sophiques, given a French version, reproducing 
with extraordinary felicity both the metre and 
the spirit. With not less pleasure he perused the 
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poems o£ Prior. In the Phiiosopliicni Diciionui'y he 
devotes an article to him, and in another article 
he pauses to draw attention to the nieril.s of Alma. 
With ParneH’s Hermit he was so pleased tiial he 
has borrowed it, and, turning it into pro.se, has 
inserted it in Zadi^. With the essay.s and piu'in.s 
of .\(ldison, whom he pronounces to be tlie be.st 
critic as well as the best writer of his ;ige, he was 
well aei[naintedd His style, he says, is a model; 
“Sa manit^re dWrire est tin t>xcellein modeic en 
tout pays.*’ Ills Allegories he hn.< inntated;'** his 
Citmpaiiin betook as the motlel for fV'nVMey; from 
liis criticism on IHilton he has borrowwi ; am! his 
(*a/o be placed at the head of Engli-ih tragetlies, 
“la setiK* tragAlie anglaise ecrite av<>c ime dlegance 
et' une ntddes.'it? continiu'." hideerl, he has gtine so 
far as to sa}' that the principul character in lliat 
tlninsa is tin; “ greatest that wa.s ever brought 
upon any stage. His observations upon the 
defects of the play are less open to qtse.stion, 
ant! I'lrove that if he had the bad taste to prefer 
Atidison to Shakespeare, lit* was suffieicnlly ac- 
rpKiinted with tin? history of our drama to be able 

* Por Ihh fi'wiarks on C’,-iio, sfsj Pkiimmm aniele 

•• Atkiisrm,’* whm! he gives a French 'version of (kilo's 

* |wrtictt!arly ihe Vision in section ii. of die aiiittSe m 
” RcKgioii ’’ in the PAifose/Akal Dktiamty, 

■ ■A dt i,mk XfV,, chaf( saxiv. , ■ ■' 
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to point out in what way the appearance oi Cafo 
marked an era in its development. To the genius 
of Swift he paid enthusiastic homage. He owed, 
he said, to Swift’s writings the love he bore to 
the English language. He considered him im- 
measurably superior to Rabelais : “ Monsieur Swift 
est Rabelais dans son bon sens, et vivant en bonne 
compagnie. II n’a pas a la verite la gaiete du premier, 
mais il a toute la finesse, la raison, le choix, le bon 
goCit qui manquent ^ notre cure deMeudon” ; ^ 
and he was so delighted with 
that he encouraged his friend Thieriot to undertake 
a translation of them into French, judiciously 
advising him, however, to confine his efforts to the 
first part. His own MicromSgas is largely indebted 
to Gulliver, just as his Relation de la Maladie 
du J&suite Berihier was plainly suggested by Swift’s 
account of Partridge’s death. Nor did his nice and 
discriminating appreciation end here. Voltaire was 
the first critic who drew attention to the peculiar 
merits of Swift’s verses.® So Anglicised had Vol- 
taire become in his tastes, that he actually preferred ' 
Bishop Burnet’s Memoirs tothose of his own country- 
men. “ Peut-etre,” he observes, "ont-ils surpass^ 

Letim PMkmJ>Mgms^ x:xii, 

2 Ilml^ xxii. ; too? a M. Le Pmm\ Milmiges^ 

%\ 489* 
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leurs maitres ; leurs sermons sont moins compasses, 
iiioins affectes, moins declamatenrs qix’en France.” ^ 

With the poems and tragedies of Thom.son he 
was, as a very interesting letter to George, Lord 
Lyttelton, shows," thoroughly conversant. “ I was 
acquainted,” so runs the letter, wihcli is written 
in Engli.sh, and is dated Paris, iMay 17, ly^t^'N.S.), 

“ with Mr. Thom.son when I staye<l in hlngland. 

I discovered in him a great genius anil a great 
simplicity. I liked in him the poet and the true 
philosopher, I mean the lover of mankind. I think 
that witliout a good stock of such a philosophy 
a poet is Just above a tiddler tvho anus.«es our ear.s 
and cannot go to onr soul. I am not sttrfirised j’our 
nation has tione more justice to .'Ifr. l'liomsoit*s 
.S'twso-Ms tluin to his dramatic pcrformance.s.” As 
tliis letter is an interesting specimen ttf Vtdtaire'.s 
compo.silion nearly twenty years after lie liati left 
ns, it jnay be well to cite more from it ; he is ac- 
counting for the comparative indifference xvith whicli 
the English public regarded Thomson's tragedies. 

: ” There is one kind of poetry of which the judicious 

, . readers and the men of taste arc tlic proper judges. ■ 

/•' * Sikk di' /j»ds XiF., dup. jesxw, . ’ .■ 

V ® This ktter is among the archives at Wagk-y, and I am 
indebted for a copy of it to the, kindness of the tale IjOrd ''i 

' ! Lyttelton. I have Slncx* discovered, what l.ord Lyttokon did not v;' , , 

know, to it was priat(!d in PbiHtmorc's;i^ 
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There is another kind, that depends on the vulgar 
great or small; tragedy and comedy are of these 
last species ; they must be suited to the turn of 
mind and proportioned to their taste. Your nation 
two hundred years since is used to a wild scene, 
to a crowd of tumultuous events, to an emphatical 
poetry mixed with low and comical expressions, 
to a lively representation of bloody deeds, to a 
kind of horror which seems often barbarous and 
childish, all faults which never sullied the Greek, 
the Roman, and the French stage. And give me 
leave to say that the taste of your politest country- 
men differs not much in point of tragedy from the 
taste of the mob at bear gardens. ’Tis true we 
have too much of action, and the perfection of this 
art should consist in a due mixture of the French 
taste and the English energy. . . . Mr. Thomson’s 
tragedies seem to me wisely intricated and elegantly 
writ. They want perhaps some fire, and it may be 
that his heroes are neither moving nor busy enough, 
but, taking him all in all, methinks he has the 
highest claims to the greatest esteem.” 

The poetry of Pope he read and re-read with an 
admiration which occasionally expresses itself in 
hyperbole. The Essay on Criticism he preferred 
both to the masterpiece of Horace and to the Art 
Poifiqnc of Boileau ; the Rape of the Lock he con- 
sidered the best mock heroic poem in existence ; 

; and the Essay on Man, which appeared about 
five years after he had returned to France, he 
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describes as “ the most bcantifiil didactic pocia — 
the most useful — the most sublimc—that has ever 
been written in any language.” ‘ 

It would be interesting to Iran* the infliu'nce 
of Pope’s poetry upon Wllaire's. Tlii' is uf»l the 
place for such an intpiiry, but it mat’ be renuirked 
that ihe />;;<• /'/c P'?; Gcn'i! was r.ntlonbU’dly >ngm.ded 
by the Dnucitui, that Lc /Vsns/re i/c iJsbouiie 
and tltc Discoifrs cu vcis sar /’//(aen.’c bear tlie 
impress of the E^say on M-.v:, and that Ln Loi 
Ntii-itniit' was ceiitiijily mcKielled on if. 

It is easy to see that whal attiacted him in our 
poetry was not its snbliniitv anti highest ilights, 
not what he could tiiul in Spensiir or Shukcspeaiv 
or Milton in their most in'piretl momenis. but svhat 
he ft, Hind in them wiiwi they wen? t>n tlie lewis of 
life, anti whal he found in the writings t,if Drvtlen 
and itis school, and this led him to a gvner;di,%itit)n 
on the cliaracteristics of our petetry as |''iercirtgly 
thscrimiiuUing as it was profoiinrlly urul admirably 
true: “Xulle nation n’a traite la morale en vers 
arec plus ti’energie ct tie profomh'ur que la nation 
anglaiso”; adding characteristically : ‘'tVe:4 la, il 
me .semble, le i,>lus grand merite de ses |.H)ete>,'’ “ 

> Siv toe “ I’aRiUl'ie tt'ilomfd, de lioitfeiu, ef dc wliere 

iw 8;iy« of the Essay, “Jamais vers ne forna-rcnl laiil iiv grantJus 
' ici«2es m si de tit. 28,4. Sw, lea /.< 7 /m 

.'sxii, ' , ' , ■ . , ' ; 

* Sikit it Lmis XIV., fAi&p, sat%w. . 
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At the beginning of 1729 he prepared to quit 
England. For this to his friends he humorously 
assigned two reasons. He was disgusted, he said, 
“with a foolish people who believe in God and 
trust in ministers ; and as he wished to believe 
the Gospel he was resolved to go to Constantinople, 
for belief in that Gospel was impossible when living 
among the teachers of Christianity.^ There was 
now, indeed, nothing to detain him. He had 
published the Henriade ; he had completed ,his 
collections for the Lettres PMlosophiques ; he had 
collected mateiials for the Siide de Louis XIV., 
and for the History of Charles XII . ; be had made 
what friends he cared to make ; he had seen all 
he wished to see ; and, what was of equal import- 
ance to him, he had made money. But it would 
be doing him great injustice to supjjose that the 
only tics which bound him to England were ties 
of self-interest. He had become sincerely attached 
to the country and to the people. He always con- 
tended tliat tile temper and character essentially 
typical of tlie English and F'rench were mutually 
corrective. “ Utraque poscit opcm res et conjurat 
amice,*' I believe tliat an Englishman who is well 
acquainted with France, and a Frenchman who is 
well acquainted with England, are both of tliem 
' See Peterborough’s letter to Dr. Totvne printed in the Appendix, 
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much the better for itA " Had I not been obliged,” 
he said in a letter to Thieriot, to look after ray 
affairs in France, depend upon it I ^^’ould have 
spent the rest of my days in London.” And again, 
many years aften,vards, he wrote in a letter to his 
friend Keate : ‘‘ Had I not fixe<i the .>eat of my 
retreat in the free corner of Gcmwti, I would 
certainly live in the free comer of -England. I 
have been for thirty years the di.sciple of your 
ways of thinking." ^ The kindness and liospitalitj? 
which he received he never forgot, and lie took 
every opportunity of repa\dng it. To be an Englis!?- 
man was always a certain passport to hi.s courtetnih 
consideration. When in 1776 'Martin Slierlock 
visited him at Ferney, he found the old man, then 
in his eighty-third year, still full of his visit to 
England. He had had the garden laid out in the 
English fashion ; the books with which he was 
surrounded were the English classics ; tlse subject 
to which he persistently directed the conversation 
was the English nation.® 

His departure from England is said to have 
been hastened by a quarrel with his bookseller, 

^ Letter to the AbW Le Bknc, *4th Novemher *738. (Emm 

XXXV, 41, 

2 Voltaire to Keate^ x$th Jattuary '3:760 ; Bril. Mm. Addt. MSS„ 

: ' 30 . 991 - ^ 

,v,V., , ® 'JUUmfrem m English (Letter XXIV.). 
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Prevost ; and a story was afterwards circulated 
by Desfontaines that, previous to Ms departure, he 
was severely cudgelled by an infuriated member 
of the trade — for what reason, and under what 
circumstances, is not recorded^ However this 
may be, it seems clear that he had either done 
or said something which had made him enemies ; 
there was certainly an impression in the minds of 
some that he quitted England under a cloud. In 
a notice of the History of Charles XII., in the 

“I 

Gentleman's Magazine for May 1733, the writer 
asserts that “ Mr. Voltaire enriched himself with 
our contributions, and behaved so ill that he was 
refused admittance into those noblemen’s and 
gentlemen’s families in which he had been received 
with great favour and distinction. He left England 
full of resentment, and wrote the King of Sweden’s 
Life to abuse this nation and the Hanoverian 
family.” The latter statement is, as we need 
scarcely say, quite untrue ; the former statement 
is as plainly a gross exaggeration. A very dis- 
graceful story connected with his departure from 
England appeared some years later in the column.s 
of tiie same periodical.® It is there stated that 


See £a p. 3?; aad cl Desnoiiesterres^ £a 

/imasse tk Fr^/imre^ p* 39?. 

® See a letter lo the Editor of the vol 
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Peterborough, wishing to have a certain work 
written, had commissioned Voltaire, then his guest, 
to do it, and had supplied him from time to time 
with the money necessary to defray the expenses 
of publication. But these sums, instead of paying 
them over to the publisher, who had, on the 
strength of the first instalment, put a portion of 
the work into type, Voltaire appropriated to his 
own use. He then proceeded to play a double 
game. He told the publisher, who for want of 
funds had stopped the press, that Peterborouglr 
would advance nothing further till the book was 
out. To Peterboi'ough, on the other hand, he 
accounted for the delay in publication by attribut- 
ing it to the dilatoriness of the piibli.shcr. At last 
the publisher, justly considering that he had been 
treated very hardly, detennined to ajijjly to Peter- 
borough himself. With this object he had ati 
interview with him at Parson’s Green. All was 
explained. The Earl, so far from being guilty of 
the injustice and meanness attributed to him by 
, Voltaire, had regularly advanced tlse money 
required, as Voltaire had regularly retained it. 

' Peterborough’s rage knew no bounds. He drew 

his sword and 

IxviL part il p* 820^ 

, ' ■' October 1797* 


rushed at his treacherous guest, • 
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who liappened to come up in the course of the 
interview, and it was only by a precipitate flight 
that Voltaire escaped mortal injury. That night 
he concealed himself in a neighbouring vilLa^^ 
Next day he returned to London, and almost 
immediately afterwards he left England for the 
Continent. 

This story no one would wish to believe, and there 
is happily strong reason for doubting its truth. In 
the first place, it did not appear till nearty seventy 
years after the supposed event. It is related by 
an anonymous writer, on anonymous authority, 
and it appears in a letter obviously animated with 
the most violent hostility to Voltaire. Nor is 
there, so far as I know, any allusion to it elsewhere. 
What makes it still more improbable is that, in an 
interesting letter written by Lord Peterborough to 
Dr. Towne, then in Barbadoes, which has reference 
to Voltaire's movements at this time, there is no 
mention of any snch fracas or any such conduct 
on the part of Voltaire, but it is at the same time 
clear that Voltaire’s flighty and uncertain temper 
hat! somewhat perplexed his friends. The letter 
is fiated November, and was no doubt written in 
the Novem!>er succeeding Voltaire’s departure for 
France. ^‘!t is,” says Peterborough, "as hard to 
account for our politics as for Mr. Voltaire’s rc- 
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solution and conduct. The country and people of 
England are in disgrace at present, and [he] has 
•' taken his leave of us as of a foolish people who 
beheve in God and trust in ministers, and he is 
gone to Constantinople in order to believe in the 
Gospels, which he says it is impossible to doe, 
living among the teachers of Christianitjn” ^ 

Before setting out he went down to Twicken- 
ham to have a final interview with Pope. “ I 
am come,” he said, to bid farewell to a man 
who never treated me seriously from the first hour 
of my acquaintance %vith him to the present 
moment.” To this, Pope — who as soon as Voltaire’s 
back was turned acknowledged the justice of the 
remark — pi'obably replied with evasive politeness, 
or with an emphatic assurance to the contrary ; 
for it is certain that in none of Voltaire’s subse- 
quent writings are there any indications either of 
unfriendliness or ill-will towards him. On the 
contrary, his correspondence with Thieriot in 1733 
has more than one affectionate reference to “ Sir 
Homer Pope,” as he speaks of him in one place, 
and to " glutton Pope,” as he humorously describes 
him in another. What is certain is that, had he 

• ■ 1 For this interesting letter, hitherto unpubiishai, which is „ 
printed in the Appendix,. I aat also' indebted to the kindness of 
Mr.' Henry Rutherford. 
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quitted Pope under the impression that he had 
been ill-treated by him, his vengeance would have 
been sure, prompt, and signal.^ J 

The exact date of Voltaire’s departure 
England I have not been able to discover. We 
may, however, conjecture with some certainty that 
it took place duiing the second or third week in 
March 1729 -(N.S.). In a letter to Thieriot, dated 
— but without the month — 1729, he says that He 
hopes to be in Paris about the 15th of Marqh. 
In another letter to Thieriot, dated the loth of 
March 1729, he writes : “ In all likelihood I shall 
stay at Saint-Germain, and there I intend to arrive 
before the 15th.” On the 25th of March he was 
certainly in France, and probably at Saint-Ger- 
main, as he wnites to Thieriot on that date : “ If 
you can forget a few days your golden palace, 
your feasts, . . . come hither, you will find a 
homely frugal fare, a hard bed, a poor room, 
but here is a friend who expects you.” Wc may 
perhaps deduce from the somewhat mysterious 
paragraph at the end of this letter, a paragraph 
apparently having reference to one M, Noce, really, 

I suspect, referring to Voltaire himself — C’cst cliez, 

* The authority for all this is Owen RaShead {Life of Fope^ p. 
,165), who almost certainly bad the anecdote, which was communi- 
cated by Pope himself, from Warburton. 
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Chatillon, perruquier a Saint-Germain/ rue des 
RecoUets, . . . il faut demander Sansons ; il habite 
’njn trou de cette baraque, et il y en a un autre 
poine vous, — that he was living at this address 
under the assumed name of Sansons. 

It is probable, then, that he left England between 
the loth and the 23rd of March 1729 (N.S.). The 
time, therefore, spent by Voltaire in England was, 
deducting a month for his short visit to France in 
the summer of 1726, about two years and eight 
months, and not, as Carlyle and others erroneously 
assert, two years. 

V 

So ended one of the most important episodes 
in the literary history of the eighteenth century, 
the effects of which extended far beyond the 
limits of its relation to letters. It would not, 
indeed, be too much to say that what the Italian 
wars were to the Europe of the Renaissance, the 
intercourse between England and France initiated 
by this visit of Voltaire was to the world of the 
Revolution. Henceforth the barriers hitherto ex- 

1 In his Correspondence (vol. I of the kst edition of the 
(Envres Computes) there is a letter to Thieriot, dated from Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, and March lyag, a date which, as the letter of 
loth March proves, is certainly erroBeous. 
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isting between the intellectual activity of England 
and France were removed, and a highroad was 
opened along which streamed the forces which 
transformed the France of the old regime info' the 
France of the nineteenth century. In less than 
seventy years afterwards that regime was in ashes, 
and not a torch fired the pyre which had not been 
lighted in England. To the receptive and plastic 
genius of Voltaire, which at once absorbed and 
assimilated all that had been achieved here, in 
politics, in philosophy, in letters, and in science, 
and which henceforth took the ply from its new 
masters and its new teachers, must be assigned the 
first place among these agencies. It was he who 
interpreted to Europe what had placed England 
in the van of progressive humanity, — her noble 
constitution, her enlightened philanthropy, and, 
above all, her realisation of what in other countries 
was little more than the dream of enthusiasts, — the 
equality of every citizen in the eyes of the law, 
and the right of every citizen to think what he 
pleased and to speak what he thought. Among 
the inestimable blessings secured by the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 were, in addition to those Acts which 
transformed a despotic into a limited monarchy, 
the Toleration Act, which, however guarded and 
grudging in what it actually conceded, was yet an 
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emphatic expression of principles everywhere at 
work, the purification of the administration of 
justice and the freedom of the Press. It was just 
a-^cfee time when the effects of all this had made 
England present so striking a contrast, both politic- 
ally and intellectually, to France and to the other 
great States of Europe, that Voltaire visited us. 
What he saw kindled in him not merely intellectual 
admiration, but true moral enthusiasm, as we need 
go^no further than the noble dedication of Zture 
to see. It was here that he learnt to realise what, 
in spite of abuses, constitutes the real dignity 
of man, here that he received his initiation in that 
large philanthropy, that enlightened tolerance, and 
those cosmopolitan sympathies and interests which 
ever afterwards distinguished him. And when, 
many years afterwards, he wrote— 

“Le soleil des Anglais, e’est !c feu du gdnic, 

C'est I’amour de la gloire et de I’humanitt*, 

Cetai de la patrie et de la liberty," 

he did but express with a sincerity and fervour 
which time never impaired, both his passionate 
admiration for a country much dearer to Iiim than 
his own, and the grounds and reason.s for that 
generous preference. 
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The year which witnessed the departure of Voltaife 
from our shores witnessed the advent of another 
of his illustrious countr3unen. Voltaire’s memor- 
able visit came to a close in the spring of 1729 ; 
in the following autumn arrived Montesquieu. The 
abundant material which throws light on Voltaire’s 
movements and experiences while he was among 
us is unfortunately not available in the case of 
Montesquieu. By a singular fatality, or rather 
series of fatalities, almost all those documents 
which w’ould have enabled us to trace his career 
during this interesting part of his life have been 
destroyed or mislaid. We know from Maty^ that 
he regularly corresponded with Chesterfield — who 
was his host during a portion at least of his visit — 
and Chesterfield with him ; but of the letters which 
passed between them not one has been preserved. 

Memoirs of Chesterfield>” sect H* in Cbesterfield^s Miscdl- 
mmiis W&rks^ vol i. p. 42* 
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I am enabled by the courtesy of the late Sir Robert 
Herbert to state that, though there are many 
memoranda among the Chesterfield papers bearing 
on the period of Montesquieu’s visit, a careful 
search, most kindly made at my request, has re- 
vealed nothing which has an}* reference to iiim. 

It is all but certain that he recorded as fully 
and carefully his impressions' of England and of 
the English as he did of the otlier countries whicli 
he visited in the course of his travels ; but such 

■ , fH 

records are represented only by the Noies sitr 
I’Angleierre, first published in i8i8, which are so 
meagre and trivia! that they ha^a** all the appear- 
ance of being garbled and mutilated,* To the 
history of his manuscripts I shall presently recur, 
but I may here remark in passing, that if I have 
been correctly informed, his grandson, Charles 
Louis, who settled, became naturalised, married, 
and passed some thirty-four years of his life in 
England, dying at his seat, Bridge Hill House, near 
Canterbury, in 1824,® deliberately destroyed the 

1 They are printed in Montesquieu’s works (edit. Labouiayc), voi. 
vii. pp. 1S3-196. 

2 It is curious that there .should be no monument and no record 
of the Baron de Montesquieu in Bridge Church, and yet we know' 
from the Times, 31st July *.8*4, and from the Church Register, that 
he was buried there. “On 'Tuesday the remains of the Baron de ’ 
Montesquieu, of Bridge Hfll Houw, were deposited in Bridge ■ 
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missing commentaries. He was grateful to England 
for the asylum which she had afforded him during 
his exile, and had become much attached to his 
adopted country. Such notes as have been pre- 
served sufficiently indicate the probable teiidency 
of the fuller commentaries, for nothing could be 
more offensively anti-English than these jottings. 
And that Montesquieu’s grandson, from considera- 
tions of courtesy and gratitude, should have wished 
a more elaborate expression of such sentiments to 
be suppressed is not surprising. Enough, however, 
may be gathered from various sources to sketch, at 
least in outline, this important episode in the history 
of the literary relations between England and France. 

I am sorry to begin, as I am obMged to begin, 
by finding fault with the only attempt which has, 
as yet, been made to throw light on this passage 
in Montesquieu’s biography. The chapter in M. 
Vian’s Histoire de Montesqtdeu dealing with the 
visit to England is the most unsatisfactory part 
of his work ; it is jejune and superficial, and is, 
moreover, full of errors and misrepresentations, 
and that not in trifles but in matters of capital 

Church, The Baron was an hereditary Marshal of France, and 
descendant of the illustrious Montesquieu. Napoleon restored his 
paternal estates, which had bean confiscated during the French 
Revolution, from a regard to the memory of his ancestor/^ 
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importance. A few of these may be specified. 
Montesquieu did not travel with Cliesterfield in 
Italy, as M. Vian states ; he did not even meet 
him there, for Chesterfield was then in residence 
as Arnbassador at The Hague. Nor is there any 
evidence that he met Chesterfield at the Club de 
I’Entresol in Paris.^ He met him, as he himself 
tells us, for the first time at- Tiie Hague, with a 
letter of introduction from Lord Waklegrave.® 
There is no evidence that he sta\''ed with 


Chesterfield during the whole of his visit to Eng- 
land ; and indeed this is impossible, for Chester- 
field was then only occasionalh' in England. There 
is no evidence that Montesquieu left England in 
April 1731 ; and to support this, as well as tiic 
assertion that he resided with Chesterfield, M. Vian 
has recourse to an expedient which cannot be 
sufficiently reprehended. He quotes a letter of 
Fontenelle's, which he describes as dated 1731, 
and as being addressed to Lord Chestcrfiekl’s 
house ; we turn to the letter, and find that it has 
no date and no address.® In M. Vian’s account of 
Montesquieu’s introduction to the Queen, and of 

^ Vian, p. IIS, Ais is reasserted by M. 2 « 5 vort. See his 
; ' Mmusquku, pp. 130, 131. , 

^ Voyages, il z^S. ' ■ ■■ . . , A 

, ' ^ See CSuvmdeFtMite,iielUX¥axiSi^tBt&), ml Up. 566. The letter 

■ ';'d6e$ not appear at all te the'^itioa cited by M. Vian, Paris, 1 758, 
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his conversation with her at Kensington in 1730, 

we are actually informed that the Queen was 

Queen Charlotte ! Nor does M. Vian add anything 

to our knowledge of this episode in Montesquieu’s 
■ • # . 
life beyond what may be gathered from perfectly 

obvious sources. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Charles 
Louis de Secondat, Baron de la Brede, afterwards 
Baron de Montesquieu, sprang from a family long 
distinguished by its soldiers and its lawyers, and 
was born at La Brede, about three leagues from 
Bordeaux, on i8th January 1689 ; his father being 
Jacques de Secondat, second son of the Baron de 
Montesquieu ; his mother, Frangoise de Penel, who 
brought her husband the castle and estates of La 
Br^de. He received his early education at the 
hands of the Oratorians at Juilly, and at Juilly 
he remained from his twelfth to his twenty-second 
year. He then went through a course of legal 
study, and was entered as Counsellor in the Parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux in 1714. In the following year 
he married Mademoiselle Jeanne de Lartigue, and 
about two years afterwards became Pfhident it 
mortier ; his uncle, the head of the family, who held 
this office, having bequeathed it to him, together 
with all his property, on condition that he would 
take the title of Montesquieu. The condition and 
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the responsibilities were accepted him, but his 
heart was neither in his work nor in his home. 
His wife was plain and homely ; his official duties 
were dry and most distasteful to him ; but he 
neglected neither. If in private life, as a husband 
and father, and in public life, as a magi.stratc and 
citizen, he reduced his responsibilitie.s to a mini- 
mum, he decorously and |nmctualiy discharged 
them. The rest of his time he gave to congenial 
friends wherever he could find them— -and lie 
sought them assiduoiish’ among the dioice spirits 
of his age, — to his studies, to his liaisons, and to 
ambition. In his temperament there was a singular 
mixture of the philosopher and of the libertine, of 
austerity and of voluptuousness. In the Lcilrcs 
Persajies we find these characteri.stics biended ; 
in the Temple dc Gnide, and in the ('(Utsidi'niiions 
sur la Grandeur et Decadence des Ronniins, in 


remarkable and curious contrast ; in tlie Hsprii dcs 
Lois occasionally discernible. 

Montesquieu’s attention was at first directed to 
anatomy, botany, and natural history. But he was 
of Gascon descent, and the Gascon strain in him 
soon led to less positive studies ; and he fell under 
“the fascination of Montaigne, witli whom con- 
stitutionally he had so much in common. Indeed, 
in the admirable portrait which he has given of 
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himself in his Pensees Diverses he might be de- 
scribing his master. 

" L’etude,” writes this happy man, “ a ete pour 
moi le souverain remade centre les degohts'de la 
vie, n’ayant jamais eu de chagrin qu’une heure de 
lecture n’ait dissipe. . . . Je suis presque aussi 
content avec des sots qu’avec des gens d’ esprit ; 
car il y a pen d’homnies si ennuyeux qui ne m’aient 
amuse. . . . J’ai eu naturellement de I’amour pour 
le bien et I’lionneur de ma patrie, et peu pour ce 
qu’on appelle la gloire. Quand j’ai voyage dans 
les pays etrangers, je m’y suis attache comme 
au mien propre, j’ai pris part a leur fortune 
et j’aurois souhaite qu’ils fussent dans un etat 
florissant.” ^ 

His thirst for knowledge, for all that could be 
gathered from books, from observation and experi- 
ence, grew insatiable. He revelled in the Latin 
classics ; he devoured history and political philo- 
sophy ; he explored the ancient philosophies, being 
particularly attracted by Stoicism ; and, as the fruit 
of these studies, he produced for the Academy at 
Bordeaux two essays, entitled respectively La 
Politique des Romains dans la Religion and Le 
SysUme des IdSes. Fiction and belles-lettres were 
the recreation of his lighter moments ; T'eVemaque 

. . ^ {Eupm (edit. Laboulaye), vol vii p. 15 1. 
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he pronounced to be a divine work ; and in The 
Thousani-and-one-Nights, he tells us, he absol- 
utely revelled. But what chiefly interested him and 
soon formed the centre of his studies w-as man, 
not regarded psychologically so much as in relation 
to politics and society. Of manners, of character, 
of all in which human nature reveals itself, he was 
an acute and unwearied observer. - With him, 
though he had as much delight within the walls of 
a library as Goethe’s Wagner, the world of books 
was but the vestibule to the world of active life ; 
in no writer were the instincts of the scholar and 
recluse more happily tempered with tlie instincts of 
the philosopher, the philanthropist, and the critic 
of society and manners. 

All this found expression, before he had com- 
pleted his thirty-third year, in a work which has 
long lost its vogue, but which will find delighted 
readers as long as the French language exists. 
The scheme of the Leitres Persanes was suggested 
partly by Dufresny and partly by Chardin’s Persian 
travels; but what constitutes the vitality, the 
power, the charm of these brilliant sketches and 
■ : studies belongs solely to Montesquieu. There can 

I be little doubt that the twin brothers Usbec and 
.Rica were, as M. Sorel has observed,. drawn from 
Montesquieu, himself ; ;.the .'One is- Montesquieu the , ' 
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philosopher, the other is Montesquieu the painter 
of manners and satirist. The work is a masterly 
picture, and an equally masterly analysis of the 
world of which Saint-Simon was the historian and 
Dubois the type ; of a world of libertines and 
harlots, of fribbles and sycophants, without religion, 
without heart, and without hope. 

But Montesquieu' is neither a Tacitus nor a 
Knox ; on his brow is no scowl, in his mouth no 
jeremiad. To the dulcia vitia of that corrupt 
time he may certainly be described as pandering. 
Nothing, in truth, could be more grossly licentious 
than many passages in these letters. His social 
sketches are admirable; his satire, though not 
without touches as severe and poignant as anything 
in Le Sage and La Bruyere, is the perfection of 
urbane and delicate mockery. But when he scans 
society with the eye of a political philosopher he 
assumes quite a different tone ; and there are 
many passages which read like extracts from the 
Esprit des Lois, the germ of which is indeed to be 
found in them. Of all his writings these letters 
most comprehensively illustrate his genius and 
temper ; and of all his writings they were, and 
always have been, the most popular. 

The Lettres could not, of course, be published 
in France, or appear with the author’s name. A 
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sagacious friend, indeed, attempted to dissuade him 
from giving them to the world at ail, adding, how- 
ever, that if published thej’’ would “ sell like 
bread.” To escape proscription, the_y were, like 
Pascal’s Provinciales^ printed at Rouen, and 
published at Amsterdam. Within a 5*oar tliey had 
run through four editions and four pirated reprints. 
Montesquieu has himself told'us how tlie publishers 
went about “ plucking men of letters by the 
sleeves ” and saying, “ Write me, vSir, some Persian 
Letters.” Their authorship was soon an open 
secret ; and Montesquieu at once tasted all the 
sweets of fame. A nobleman as well as an author, 
he soon counted among his friends tlie great men 
and the great ladies who were the flower of Parisian 
society — the Comte de Caylus, Mauropas, the 
Chevalier d’Aydies, Madame de Lambert, Madame 
de Tencin, Madame du Deffand. At Chantilly he 
was the guest of the Due do Bourbon, whose 
sister, Mademoiselle de Clermont, is said to have 
inspired the Temple de Gnide. This work, in which, 
as in .4 Montesquieu gave the reins 

to the voluptuous fancies in wliich, in the Persian 
Letters, he had only occasionally indulged, was 
published at Paris in 1725. It does him little 
honour even as an artist, and might, without loss, 
have gone the way of the various bonnes fortunes 
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which, according to the Abbe de Voisenon, it 
j brought him. 

He was now, in spite of his sarcastic picture 
of the Academy in the seventy-third Persian 
Letter, anxious for the honour to which every savant 
I; and man of letters with any title to distinction 

I aspired. A member of that body having just died, 

j Montesquieu became ‘‘a candidate for the vacant 

place, and was elected. But the author of the 
Persian Letters, if he had many powerful friends, 
had many equally powerful enemies, who gained 
^ the ear of Louis XV. The King, thus prejudiced 

against him, refused to confirm the election, on the 
ground that Montesquieu did not reside in Paris ; 
and Montesquieu returned in pique to Bordeaux. 
Two years afterwards, having disposed of his 
Presidentship and settled in Paris, he again pre- 
sented himself. This time he had the support of 
the director, Mareschal d’Estrees, who at last suc- 
ceeded in gaining over Fleury ; and the coveted 
honour was conferred on him in January 1728. 
His discours, which was unusually brief, dis- 
: appointed everyone. The truth was that courtesy 

and decorum compelled him to say much that 
was against his conscience ; panegyrics on Richelieu 
t and Louis XIV. were strange things to come from 

‘ ; the lips of the author of the thirty-seventh Persian 
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Letter; and he felt, no doubt, the humiliation of 
having to pronounce them. 

He now began to prepare himself seriously for 
the composition of the Esprit des Lois, the first 
sketches of which he appears to have begun after 
his return from Paris to Bordeaux. Accordingly, 
he determined to investigate the constitutions and 
characteristics of all the chief countries in Europe, 
and to collect by personal observation and inquiry 
the materials necessary for his work. Setting out 
from Paris with Lord Waldegrave, he first visited 
Germany and Austria. In Vienna he was received 
by Prince Eugene, and seriously thought of aban- 
doning his literary pursuits and adopting diplomacy 
as a profession. That, however, was not to be. 
He next visited Hungary, and from Hungary he 
passed to Italy. In ' the spring" of 1729 he left 
Italy, and spent the greater part of that year 
in Switzerland, in the Rhine country, and in 
Holland. At The Hague he made the acqtiaintance 
of Lord Chesterfield,* to whom Waldegrave had 
given him a letter of introduction, and in October 
sailed with him in his yacht to England. 

Of his experiences in these countries he made 
Ml and elaborate notes, the most voluminous and 
valuable being the records of his journeys in Italy, 

1 “Voyage en HoUan<Je”j voL ii. p. 2^$. . v 
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Germany, and Holland. These have been pre- 
served in their entirety. Of his notes on Austria 
and. Hungary we have only fragments ; and that 
seems to be the case also with the notes on England. 
Till 1894, these records, with the exception of the 
jottings on England, remained in manuscript ; 
but between that year and 1896 the late Baron 
Albert de Montesquieu, with the assistance of M. 
Celeste, published them. The history of the 
Montesquieu manuscripts, of which these records 
form only a portion, is so interesting that it well 
deserves a digression. 

When Montesquieu died in 1755, his son, Jean 
Baptiste, inherited his manuscripts. A year or two 
afterwards an elaborate edition of Montesquieu’s 
works was prepared by Richer for the press, and Jean 
Baptiste was asked to allow the unpublished papers 
to be included in it. But he was by no means 
sure that their publication would be judicious, so 
he consulted a friend, one Latapie, in whose judg- 
ment he had great confidence. Latapie was opposed 
to their publication, very sensibly observing, and 
gladly do I transcribe his words — 

“ tout ce qui interesse des amis n’interesse pas 
^galement le public, toujours trds severe sur ce 
qu’on lui pr 4 sente d’un homme c^lebre, parce 
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qu’il le juge d’apres lui-mgme, d’apr^s le point 
de perfection ofi il a porte ses premiers onv- 
rages” 

—an observation which, especially in these days when 
officious friends or stupid editors are so mischievously 
active, might often with advantage be remembered. 
In accordance with this advice, J ean Baptiste refused 
his consent to the publication of the manuscripts ; 
and Richer’s edition, which appeared in 1758, 
appeared without them. Their suppression was 
greatly regretted by Montesquieu’s many admirers ; 
and, some years later, Jean Baptiste was most ab- 
surdly taunted with having withheld tliem because 
he was jealous of his father’s reputation, he him- 
self being a candidate for fame on the strengtli 
of certain unimportant contributions to natural 
history. However, in 1783 he gave to the world 
one of the unpublished papers, Arsace d hmenk, 
and, having done so, turned the key on the rest. 

Jean Baptiste died in 1795, and the manuscripts 
passed into the hands of his son, Charles Louis, 
whose property was confiscated after the Reign of 
Terror, he himself having emigrated to England. 
In 1795 another edition of Montesquieu’s works 
was in preparation, and again the publisher desired 
to include the manuscripts. Accordingly he wrote 
to one Darcet, whd had in his youth been tutor 
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to Jean Baptiste, and was acquainted with Latapie, 
asking him to communicate with Latapie. Latapie 
stated in reply that the manuscripts could not be 
found ; that Jean Baptiste had fled during the 
Terror, taking them with him ; and that his widow 
did not know where they were deposited. All 
that Latapie could do, he said, was to give from 
memory a list of the pieces ; and this he did very 
accurately, as afterwards appeared. Meanwhile 
it turned out that the manuscripts were in the 
possession of one Joachim Laine and his brother 
Honorat, to whom Jean Baptiste had entrusted 
them before his death in 1793. The Lam6s trans- 
mitted them to Charles Louis after his “ radiation 
de la liste des emigr&,” and the restoration of his 
property in 1801. By him they were deposited 
somewhere in London, where they remained for 
some years after the Baron’s death. At last, on 
an application being made for them by the Prefect 
of the Gironde in the name of the representatives 
of Montesquieu’s family, the descendants of his 
daughter— for the male branch had become extinct 
— they were returned to La Brdde. 

But the history of their strange vicissitudes was 
not yet ended. Lain^ expressed a desire to edit 
them, and many of them were sent to him for that 
purpose ; but he died without carrying out his 
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intention. Then one Aime Martin, with the assist- 
ance of Honorat Laine, took up the work ; but both 
died without making any way in it, and without 
returning the papers to La Brede. On their re- 
covery it was found that some of them were missing. 
The Baron de Montesquieu now determined that 
they should never again leave La Brede, and con- 
tinued for many years to turn a deaf ear to all 
applications even to inspect them. 

At last it was detennined that they should see 
the light. In 1891 two tracts were printed ; in 
the following year appeared a still more interesting 
instalment, edited bt'' the Baron de Montesquieu 
himself, MManges Jnedits. Next appeared the 
Voyages ; and the rest of the manuscripts are now 
in course of publication. Montesquieu's fame is 
not likely to gain by anything which appears in 
these papers, and many pieces were certainly not 
worth printing. Indeed, if we except the Foyngtfs — 
which are of interest for reasons quite unconnected 
with literary merit, of which they have very little 
— we are by no means sure that Latapie’s original 
advice was not after all the best. 

11 

But to turn from Montesquieu’s manuscripts to 
Montesquieu himseli It does not appear that he 
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had prepared himself for his visit to England by 
acquiring the language; but that he had studied 
English history with care is clear from the hundred- 
and-fourth Persian Letter. To English society he 
had the best of introductions, for his sponsors were 
the Earls of Waldegrave and Chesterfield. No 
man was more respected and popular in diplomatic 
and fashionable circles than Waldegrave, who was 
grandson on his mother’s side of James II. and 
Arabella Churchill, and nephew of Marshal Berwick. 
With Berwick, whose acquaintance he had made 
in 1716, when Berwick was commandant in Guienne, 
Montesquieu was on intimate terms ; and it is not 
unlikely that his intimacy with the uncle led to 
his intimacy with the nephew. Waldegrave was 
at this time Minister-Plenipotentiary at Vienna, 
but had been called to Paris as one of the repre- 
sentatives of England at the Congress of Soissons. 
At Paris, Montesquieu met him, and the two men 
soon became great friends. 

Waldegrave was in a delicate and most difficult 
position, in which it is quite possible that Montes- 
quieu may indirectly have been of service to him. 
He had been instructed to watch Berwick and the 
Jacobite leaders, who, with Chauvelin, were doing all 
in their power to exasperate Fleury against England, 
and to thwart the negotiations preliminary to the 
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Treaty of Seville. On Montesquieu’s return from 
his travels Waldegrave presented him to George IL 
at Hanover ; and shortly afterwards he did him 
another and more useful service by introducing 
him to Chesterfield. Chesterfield had, about a 
year and a half before, been appointed Ambassador 
at the Hague, and was at this time residing there 
in that capacity. Montesquieu arrived at The 
Hague about the middle of October 1729. The 
author of the Persian Letters and the friend of 
Madame du Deffand and of the Due de Bourbon 
had no doubt little need to present the letter of 
introduction with which Waldegrave had furnished 
him. Chesterfield received him most graciously, 
and, on hearing that he was on his way to England, 
told him that he was about to leave for England 
himself, and offered him a place in his yacht. 
Montesquieu gladly accepted the offer, and the 
two friends — for cordial friends they had become 
during the voyage- — arrived in London on Thursday 
morning, October 23, 1729.^ 

^ Universal Spetator for Saturday, October 1739: 

“Thursday morning the Right Honourable the Earl of Chester- 
field arrived here from The Hague.” it is strange that Montesquieu 
in his Nates sur tAngkierre should say that he left The Hague on ' 
the last day of October.,. " Je fairtis le dernier oclobre 1729 de la 
Haye.” The" newspaper is hardly likely to 
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He found himself, he writes to his friend Father 
Cerati, in a country which bore very little resem- 
blance to any other in Europe. He was by no 
means favourably impressed by London. The 
streets, he complains, were quite frightful, scf badly 
paved and so full of holes and ruts that it was 
almost impossible for a carriage to make its way 
along them ; and the carriages were as frightful 
as the streets.^ The passenger, he says, on scram- 
bling into them, found himself seated on an elevation 
as high as a theatre ; but, high as this was, oyer 
him towered the coachman and the luggage. In 
peril alike from what was above and from what 
was below, the unhappy traveller was indeed to be 
pitied if he had not made his wiU.^ The houses 
which overhung the streets he thought grim and 
ugly ; and, with a few exceptions, he saw nothing 
to admire in the architecture of the churches and 
of the public buildings. But he was pleased with 
the parks and the many rura in urbe which were 
so conspicuous in the London of those times. A 
jotting in the Notes no doubt sums up his general 
impression. “ It seems to me,” he writes, " that 

1 Montesquieu’s description is exactly corroborated by C^sar de 
Saussure. See his letter in a Foreign View of England, p. 68, and 
by Pollnitz, Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 431- 

; ’ ® Leitres Fam., (Euvres Completes (edit. Laboulaye), vol. vii. p. 
229 ; and Notes sur PAngkierre.. 
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Paris is a beautiful city with some ugly things; 
London an ugly city with some beautiful things.” ^ 
The gloom of the climate oppressed him, and he 
had no difficulty, he said, in understanding why 
the English were so addicted to suicide.- 

In the life and habits of the lower classes he 
seems to have taken no interest, but the aristocracy 
and the middle classes he studied with minute 
attention. He notices the gross sensuality every- 
where prevalent. “An ordinary Englishman,” he 
says, “ must have a good dinner, a woman, and 
comfort. So long as he has the means of getting 
these he is contented ; if these means fail Mm, 
he either commits suicide or turns thief.® As he 
gorges himself with meat, he is very robust till he 
is about forty or forty-five ; at that age lie breaks 
up.” 

Corruption he found universal. “ La corruption 
s’est mise dans toutes les conditions.” “ The sover- 
eign power here,” he wrote, “ is gold ; honour and 
virtue are held in small esteem. The Englisii are a 
free people, but they do not deserve their liberty ; 
they sell it, he bitterly observes, to the King, and if 

^ (Bmres, voL vii. p, 185. 

® For his remarks about the frequency of suicide among the 
English, see (Eupres, mi. 461 •, IJ Esprit da Zeis, xiv., 

chaps, xii., xiii. j Defense aP fM^rit des Ims, CEuvres, vol. vi. p. IS9- 

® Netes, (Emres, vol vii. p, 486, , ' i, ' 
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the King returned it to them they would sell it to 
him again. Every vote is for sale ; some of the 
Scotch members being contented to receive £200 
a year as the price of their supporting the 
Government.” ^ He comments with the greatest 
disgust on a story he had heard of an English 
gentlemaij who had given a hundred gumeas on 
condition that for eaeh one he had given he should 
receive ten whenever he appeared on the stage. 
He adds that extraordinary things are sometimes 
done in France, but they are done to spend money ; 
extraordinary things in England, but they are 
done to get money.® Had I been born in England, 
he says, I should never have consoled myself for 
not having made a fortune in France. I have no 
such regret. So far, he continues, from there being 
any honour and virtue here, there is not even the 
idea of them. 

“ I do not judge England by such men as these, 
but I do judge her by the approbation which she 
gives them. If such men were regarded as they 
would be regarded in France, they would never 
have dared to degrade themselves in such a 
way.” ® 

^ Notes, CEuvres, toL vii. p. 190. 
y ,-,;. Notes, iUi., tfji, 

® Pensks Nwerses, iMmns, vol, vii. p. 1 55. 
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But what he dwells on most is the coldness 
and reserve of the English, and the impossibility 
of making friends with them. “ It is lamentable,” 
he says, ” to hear the complaints of strangers, and 
especially of the French who visit England. They 
say that they cannot make a friend ; that the 
longer they remain the less way they can make ; 
that their civilities are regarded as insults. But 
how,” he asks, “ can the English love strangers 
when they do not love themselves ? how can they 
a§k us to dine with them when they do not dine 
with each other? 

“ If it be pleaded that one comes to a country to 
be loved and honoured, the answer is that neither 
is necessary. We must do as the people of the 
country do, — live for ourselves, care for no one, love 
no one, count on no one. When I am in France 
I make friends with everyone ; in England I 
make friends with no one ; in Italy I pay compli- 
ments to everyone ; in Germany I drink with 
everyone.” ^ 

“ The English,” he says in his Pensees Diverses,^ 

“ are so occupied that they have not time to be 
polite ; but if they have little politeness they are 
never unpolite” (** vous font pen de politesses, • 

’ JVoUs, €Smm, vol. via. pp. 185, x86. 

•:* JPensies DPsmes, iZmm, voL vii. p.. 191. 
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mais jamais d’impolitesses He notices the 
originality of the English character ; they will not 
even imitate the ancients whom they admire. 
“Les Anglois sont des genies singuliers ; ils n’im- 
iteront pas m^me les anciens qu’ils adrnirent : 
leurs pieces ressemblent bien moins a des pro- 
ductions reguli^res de la nature, qu’a ces jeux 
dans lesquels elle a ‘suivi des hasards heureux.” ® 
Their performances are not so much like the regular 
products of nature as the freaks in which she has 
been guided by happy accidents. He notes also 
their freedom from prejudice. They have no bias 
in favour of war, of birth, of titles and dignities, 
of success with women, of any honours which 
ministers can bestow ; all they wish is that men 
should be men ; they value two things only, riches 

^ (EtwreSj voL vii. p* 195. 

^ Pensees Dwe 7 'seSi (Euvres Computes (edit; Laboulaye), voL 
ml p. 169. It is impossible not to be struck with the similarity 
between Montesquieu's picture of the English temper and character 
and that given by Goldsmith in T/ie Traveller. After comment- 
ing on the mildness of the climate, Goldsmith goes on to say — 

“Extremes are only in the masters mind. 

Stern tVcr each bosom Reason holds her state 
With daring aims irregularly great. 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control, 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 

And learns to venerate himself as mml* 

See also Pollnitels striking remarks, Memoirs^ voL ii, p- 455. 
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and merit. But they are full of envy, and think 
less of their own prosperity than of the prosperity 
of others ; and this spirit he discerns in all our 
laws relating to navigation and commerce.^ To 
the influence of the climate he attributes two other 
characteristics peculiar to the English temper — the 
depression, the tccdiiim vitee which so often leads 
them to self-destruction, and the impatience, not 
to be confounded with levity, which makes them 
incapable of allowing things to remain long in the 
same state. 

He speaks with admiration of the quick-witted 
intelligence which he found almost universal “ It 
is impossible,” he says, “ to be too clever in dealing 
with the English. A man who is not as quick- 
witted as themselves can never understand them, 
and will alwa5)'s be deceived by them”; adding, 
that the Ministers of his time knew no more of tlie 
people of this country than a baby : and he in- 
stances d’Hiberville and Kinski, d’Hiberville being 
fooled by the Jacobites and Kinski by the repre- 
sentations of the Tories. He notices how, beneatli 
the seething and tossing surface of a society agitated 
by as many factions as human nature has passions, 
lay, solid and immovable, a bottom of sound 

■ , , ^ See DEspnties bk xx. chap. vii. , . , , 

y ■ . ' . . * Bid,, bk. xiv, chap, :dii, ^ \ ' ■' 
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practical good sense. “ To judge England,” he 
says, “ by what appears in the newspapers, one 
would expect a revolution to-morrow ; but all that 
is signified is that the people, like the people of 
every other country, grumble at their governors, 
and are free to, express what the people in other 
countries are only allowed to think.” ^ But, 
though there is much malice, there is no mischief. 
“ A man in England,” he says, “ may have as 
many enemies as he has hairs on his head, yet 
no harm befalls him.” Contrasting liberty aiid 
equality as they exist in London with liberty and 
equality as they exist in Venice and in Holland, 
he pays London the compliment of observing that 
hers is the liberty and equality of gentlemen ; theirs 
that of libertines and the rabble.® 

Forgetting, apparently, the money which he 
himself made out of his own vineyards, he seems 
to have had something very like contempt for the 
mercantile spirit, which extended even to the 
aristocracy ; and he conceives that the custom of 
allowing the nobility to engage in trade is one of 
those things which has most contributed to weaken 
the monarchy.® “ Had I' been born in England, 
I should not,” he says, “ console myself for not 

^ JVbi 0 Sj, CEiwreSi vii. p» i88. 

Mid.^ bk* XX, chap-.xxi 


2 Mtes. 
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having made a fortune ; in France I am by no 
means uneasy at not having done so.” ^ Of the 
young noblemen in England he gives anything but 
a flattering account. “ They may be divided,” he 
says, into two classes. The first consists of those 
who have some pretensions to learning because 
they have been a long time at the universities, 
and that has given them bad manners and a con- 
strained and awkward air ; the others know 
absolutely nothing.” ^ By English women he was 
plainly not attracted ; he found them more unre- 
sponsive and repellent than the men. They im- 
agine, he says, that a stranger who speaks to them 
wishes to insult them. “ Je ne veux point, disent- 
elles, give to him encouragement.'" ^ He made no 
friends among them ; nor does he in his subsequent 
correspondence, if we remember rightly, wliilc fre- 
quently referring to his English acquaintance, 
mention any lady. 

Of the state of religion in England he gives 
a very unfavourable account, fully corroborating 
what Bishop Butler says in the preface to the 
Analogy. " There is,” he writes in his Notes,* no 
religion in England ; in the Houses of Parliament 

_ * Pensies inverses, (Evtsres, vii. 155. 

^ Notes, 

. ; » IMi., p. 195. ♦ Mi,, p. 195. 
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prayers are never attended by more' than four or 
five members, except on great occasions. If one 
speaks of I'eligion, every one laughs.” The very 
phrase “ an article of faith ” provokes ridicule. 
Referring to the committee which had recently 
been appointed to inquire into the state of religion, 
he says that it was regarded with contempt. In 
France he himself passed as having too little re- 
ligion, in England as having too much ; and yet-, 
he grimly adds, “ there is no nation that has more 
need of religion than the English, for those who 
are not afraid to hang themselves ought to be 
afraid of being damned.” ^ To the Deistic contro- 
versy, curiously enough, he makes no reference ; 
but he observes of Winston’s work on the Miracles, 
that it was not calculated to improve the morals 
of the people. 

Ill 

In parliamentary affairs and in the politics of 
the time he was, as might be expected, profoundly 
interested. He had already in his hundred-and- 
fourth Persian Letter expressed his admiration both 
of the English theory of monarchy and of the 
F€nsees Dmrses ^' vol ml p» 167. 
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independent temper of the English people, of a 
monarchy which, originating from the people for 
the benefit of the people, would maintain itself only 
so long as it observed the conditions under which 
it existed, of a people in whose eyes passive obedi- 
ence and non-resistance were no virtues, and who 
held that no unlimited power could be legitimate 
because its origin was illegitimate. He attended 
the sittings of both Houses ; he took notes of the 
debates ; and he made a thorough study of our 
constitution and government, the results of which 
were afterwards embodied in two of the most 
brilliant and masterly chapters of the Esprii des 
Lois, namely, the sixth chapter of Book VI., and 
the twenty-seventh chapter of Book XIX. 

The evils inherent in party government have, 
perhaps, never been so strikingly illustrated as in 
the history of Walpole’s administration, from the 
appearance of the Crafisman, in December 1726, 
to his fall in the spring of 1742. That he con- 
trived to prevent England embroiling herself with 
continental affairs, and assisted in maintaining the 
peace of Europe at a most critical time ; that he 
saved us from the miseries and horrors of a dis- 
puted succession ■ that he secured the repose wlich , 
his country so sorely needed after the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and thus enabled her to develop her 
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trade and domestic industries ; that he passed 
many wise measures, and laid the foundations of 
a mercantile prosperity without precedent in our 
history — all this must in justice be conceded.^ But 
it was purchased at a heavy price. Never, since 
the days of the Cabal, had England sunk so low in 
all that constitutes the true life of a great people. 
The picture which Montesquieu painted is not a 
shade too dark. Walpole openly scoffed at prin- 
ciple, at virtue, at honour, at religion. Coarse 
almost to brutality in his manners, in his conversa- 
tion, in his tastes, he cared for nothing but politics ; 
and politics with him meant little more than the 
management of the House of Commons and the 
maintenance of his own supremacy. 

The important services which Walpole rendered 
to his country were the result of great abilities 
accidentally directed, in the course of a party game, 
to beneficent and legitimate objects. The only 
difference between himself and the Opposition was 
that he was in power and responsible, while they 
were out of power and irresponsible ; he had to 
act, and to stand or fall by his actions ; they had 
only to criticise, to protest, to clamour. He had 
the support of the Crown and the command of the 
public purse ; they had what they could compass 
and effect by unscrupulous intrigue, and the equally 
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unscrupulous use of the tongue and of the pen. He 
bribed, and they preached ; he, with the means of 
corruption, practised it ; they, without the means, 
denounced it. As he was in alliance with the Court, 
they thundered against royal favourites and ap- 
pealed to the country. A very happy title was 
adopted by them for the double purpose of reflect- 
ing by implication on Walpole’s policy, and of dis- 
guising the monstrous incongruity of such a coalition 
as they themselves represented ; thej/ called them- 
selves Patriots, and their tactics were simple and 
uniform — vexatious opposition to every measure, 
good or bad, which Walpole brought forward, 
and the inculcation of a policy in foreign and 
domestic affairs which had no other aim than to 
thwart and discredit his. 

Montesquieu arrived in England when these 
ignoble feuds were at their height, and the Crafts- 
man had become so rancorous and unmeasured 
in its abuse that each number, before it issued from 
the press, was submitted to three lawyers to see 
that nothing in it could be brought technically 
within the law of libel.* In March 1729 the Treaty 

^ This particular we owe. to Montesquieu, Notes sur r Angle- 
' terre: “Le Craftsman est fait par Bolingbroke et par M. Fulteney. ' 
On le fait conseiller far trois avocats avant de I’imprimer, pour 
savoir s’il y a quelque chqse ijai blcase ia loi,” (Emm, vsL p. 185. 
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of Seville had been signed, and the Patriots were 
taunting Walpole with deserting our old ally Aus- 
tria, and pandering to our old enemies France and 
Spain. The treaty had also furnished theni with a 
pretext for harping once more on the grievance 
of maintaining a standing army in time of peace. 

The first debate which Montesquieu attended 
was on the '28th of January 1730. The question 
before the House was a motion, introduced by the 
Secretary of War, and seconded by Sir William 
Yonge, for keeping up the number of the land 
forces during the year. It was opposed by Shippen 
in a vigorous and eloquent speech. The accuracy 
of the notes taken by Montesquieu is corroborated 
by the report of the speech in the Parliamentary 
History ; but he gives some interesting particulars 
which are not found elsewhere. Shippen, after 
observing that the troops were not needed, “ con- 
sidering the glorious scene of affairs which the 
honourable gentleman says is opened to us and 
to all Europe ” — the reference is to the Treaty of 
Seville — goes on to say, “ They are not needed to 
force the Emperor into an immediate accession, nor 
are they in any sort necessary for the safety of his 
Majesty’s person and government. Force and viol- 
ence are the resort of usurpers and tyrants only.” 

; ^ Pari. Hist.% viii. 772. 
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At these words, says Montesquieu, toute la 
chamhre fut etonnee ” ; but, according to the Par- 
liamentary History, the orator continued thus — 

“ I perceive some gentlemen take offence at my 
words, and therefore, that they may not be mis- 
construed, I will repeat them (et lui les repeta une 
seconde fois). I assert, then,_that it is a grounded 
maxim in civil science that force dnd violence 
are the resort of usurpers and tyrants only, because 
they are with good reason distrustful of the people 
whom they oppress, and because they have no other 
security for the continuance of their unlawful and 
unnatural dominion than what depends entirely on 
the strength of their armies.” 

He concluded, according to the I'eport in the 
Parliamentary History, with a humorous and sar- 
castic assurance that, however frugal he was 
inclined to be with regard to the expenditure of 
public money, there was one item in tlie Estimates 
which he did not grudge, and that was the salary of 
£200 a year for the physician of the Tower. They 
were all interested, he said, and particularly the 
Opposition, in maintaining a competent medical 
officer in that particular place, “ for members of 
this House have been frequently sent thither, and 
for very different reasons, some for speaking freely, 
others for acting corruptly an allusion to Wal- 
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pole’s incarceration in 1712. Of this part of the 
speech Montesquieu says nothing, but he refers to 
a detail not reported in the History, namely, that 
the speaker repudiated Hanoverian maxims. “ II 
dit ensuite qu’il n’aimoit pas les maximes hanov- 
riennes.” He also related — and of this there is 
no hint in the History — that the excitement caused 
by the speech, and the fear of what the debate 
might lead to, were so great that it was abruptly 
bi'ought to a close by cries on all sides of “ Divide, 
divide.” ^ “ Tout le monde cria ' aux voix,’ afm 

d’arrSter le debat.” 

The next debate, or rather series of debates, of 
which Montesquieu gives an account, and at some 
of which he appears to have been present, were the 
debates on the Pension Bill. This Bill was perhaps 
the most ingenious of the many manoeuvres of the 
Patriots. Walpole’s strength lay in the support 
given him by those who were in the receipt of 
pensions or in the possession of places conferred 
by, and dependent on, the Crown. The Bill, intro- 
duced by Sandys and supported by the whole 
body of the Opposition, struck at the root of that 
corruption on which Walpole mainly depended for 
securing his majorities. It proposed to disable 

1 For all this see Notes sur PAngkkrre, where Shippen appears 
as Chipin, and Cobbett’s Farl, Hist. {ed. 1811), viii. 7 71-7 73 - 
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anyone from sitting in Parliament who enjoyed 
any pension during pleasure or for a number of years, 
or any offices held in trust for them from the Crown, 
and to require from every member sitting in the 
House 'a statement on oath that he was not in 
receipt of such patronage.^ 

The King, who called it “a villainous Bill,” 
which ought “ to be torn to- pieces in every par- 
ticular,” was as indignant as Walpole was per- 
plexed.® But Walpole was more than a match for 
his crafty opponents. As he knew what popular 
capital could be made out of an appeal against 
corruption — for it is one thing for men to defend 
and quite another thing to practise or utilise it — 
he allowed it to pass the Commons, knowing 
perfectly well that it would be rejected by the 
Lords. He thus threw the responsibility of its 
defeat on the Upper House, and so relieved himself 
and his supporters in the Commons of any odium 
which might be incurred by rejecting a meastire 
so evidently framed in the interests of political 
virtue. It is not quite clear whether Montesquieu’s 
notes refer to the debates of February 173a, when 
the Bill was first introduced, or to those of February 
1731, when it was introduced a second time. 


t See Pari Msf., vo!. wii p, fgg seqq. 

■■ ■* Coxe, Aftmatrs aj Watp^t, vol i. p. ,53s. 
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Townshend appears to have spoken on the first 
occasion to the effect recorded by Montesquieu 
(see Coxe’s Walpole, vol. i. p. 322), but he may 
possibly have spoken on the second occasion, 
though this is hardly likely, as he had then retired. 
In any case he gives some details, including a report 
of part of a speech of Townshend’ s in the House 
of Lords, which are. not to be found, so far as I 
can discover, elsewhere. “Why do we always 
allow ourselves to incur the public odium of always 
rejecting this Bill ? We ought to increase its 
penalties, and so frame the Bill that the Commons 
would reject it themselves.” ^ So, in accordance 
with this happy suggestion, the Lords proceeded 
to increase the penalty against the corruptor and 
corrupted from £10 to £^00, and decided that 
disputed elections should be tried by the ordinary 
judges and not by a committee of the House. 

1 Dans la dernifere sdance Milord Thousand (Townshend) dit : 
“Pourquoi nos chargeons-nous toujours de cette haine publique 
de rejeter toujours le bill? II faut augmenter les peines et faire 
le bill de manibre que les communes le rejettent elles memes : de 
fagon que, par ces belles iddes, les seigneurs augmentbrent la 
peine tant centre le corrupteur que le corrompu, de dix h 
cinque cents livres, et mirent que se seroient les juges ordinaires 
qui jugeroient les Elections et non la chambre; qu’on suivroit 
toujours le dernier prdjugd dans chaque cour.” None of this is 
reported in the Parliamentary IBttorj. (Notes sur F Angleterre ; 
(EMres, vol. vii. p. 192.) 
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“ It was a wonderful Bill/’ adds Montesquieu, “ for 
it passed against the will of the Commons, the Peers, 
and the King.” He was evidently ignorant of the 
tactics of Walpole, and could hardly have been 
behind'the scenes in English politics. 

But by far the most interesting of Montesquieu’s 
experiences of parliamentary methods was gained 
during the debate of March 2, 1730, on the affair 
of Dunkirk. It will be remembered that one of 
the provisions of the Treaties of Utrecht and of 
The Hague was that the port and fortifications of 
Dunkirk should be demolished. This condition the 


French had been very reluctant to fulfil ; and the 
work of demolition had been so often interrupted, 
and had proceeded so slowly, that several protests 
had been made against this dilatoriness in the last 
reign. Finally, however, the destruction was, or 
was believed to be, completed. But towards the 
end of 1729 Bolingbroke had been informed tliat 
the inhabitants of Dunkirk had rebuilt and repaired 
what had been destroyed or half destroyed. The 
report was confirmed by his secretary, a drunken, 
blundering rascal, whom he had sent to in(|uire 
into the matter. He saw with Joy what political 
capital could be made out of the information, and 
at once communicated it to the Opposition. The 
' ' Craftsman set to work... 'A. cry was raised that the 
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French were violating the Treaties of Utrecht and 
The Hague, and defying England; and it was in- 
sinuated that Walpole, in his S5nnpathy with our 
old enemies, was conniving at their conduct. An 
address was presented to the King, praying that 
he would be pleased to give directions that the 
orders, instructions, reports, and all proceedings in 
regard to the port and harbour of Dunkirk since 
the demolition should be laid before the House. 
On the following day the King acceded to the 
request. The result was a debate almost without 
parallel in the heat and fury with which it was 
conducted. It lasted from one o’clock in the 
afternoon till nearly three o’clock in the morning 
of the following day. Walpole, knowing the 
source of all the misrepresentations on which the 
action of the Opposition had been based, as well 
as its object, took occasion to review the career 
of Bolingbroke, — his treason, his treachery, his base 
ingratitude. Wyndham defended him, and drew 
a comparison between his friend and Walpole. 
Pelham answered Wyndham, and Bolingbroke 
again became the subject of a scathing exposure 
and philippic. 

“ In my opinion,” says Horace Walpole, “it was 
the greatest day, with respect to the thing itself 
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and the consequences of it, both at home and abroad, 
for his Majesty and the present Ministry that I ever 
knew, and must, I think, prove a thunderbolt to 
the adversaries here as well as to their friends on 
your side the water.” ^ 

Of this debate there are two accounts, — one given 
by Horace Walpole in his letter to Harrington, a 
passage from which I have just quoted, and the 
account given by Montesquieu. Of the speeches 
made, no reports have come down to us ; so the 
extract given by Montesquieu from Walpole's 
speech is of particular interest. There is only one 
discrepancy. Walpole says the debate began 
“ about five in the afternoon.” Montesquieu says 
it began " une heure aprds midi.” It may be well 
in this case to give Montesquieu’s account in the 
original — 

” J’allai avant-hier an parlement k la Chambre 
basse ; on y traita de Faffaire de Dunkerque. Je 
n’ai jamais vu im si grand feu. La s^'ance dura 
depuis une heure aprds midi jusqu’i trois heures 
aprds minuit. Lk, les Francois furent bien mal men6s ; 
je remarquai jusqu’oil va Falfreuse Jalousie qui est 
entre les deux nations. M. Walpole attaqua 
Bolingbroke de la fa^on la plus cruelle, et disoit 
qu’il avoit men6 toute cette intrigue. Le chevalier 

' j Letter to Lord Harringtoa and Mr, Poyntz, Coxe’s IVafpoh, 
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Windham le defendit. M. Walpole raconta en 
faveur de Bolingbroke I’histoire du paysan qui, 
passant avec sa femme sous un afbre, trouva qu’un 
homme pendu respiroit encore. II le detacha et le 
porta chez lui ; il revint. Ils trouverent le Jende- 
main que cet homme leur avoit vole leurs four- 
chettes ; ils dirent : ‘ II ne faut pas s’opposer au 
cours de la justice: il le faut rapporter oh nous 
Tavons pris.’ ” ^ . 

With these experiences it is not strange that 
Montesquieu had no very high opinion of English 
politicians. “ They have,” he remarks, “ no fixed 
purpose, but govern from day to day. Purely 
selfish and destitute of all principle, their sole aim 
is to get the better of their opponents ; and to 
attain that end they would sell England and all 
the Powers of the world.” ® 

The people, he found, had little respect for their 

rulers. The King he regarded as “ a gentleman 

who has a beautiful wife, a hundred servants, a 

fine equipage, and a good table ; he is believed to 

be happy, but his happiness is all on the outside.” ® 

There was nothing to admire in him, and scarcely 

a day passes, says Montesquieu, in which one does 

not lose some respect for him. On the subject of 

the monarchy he makes one striking remark. He 

^ 1 Notes sur P Angkterre ; (Emres (edit Laboulaye), vol. vii. p, 191. 
® p. 190. * 3 td ., p. 188. 
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is convinced that it is to the interest of France to 
support the King in England, for a republic would 
be far more dangerous ; a republic would act with 
all its powers in unison, whereas the King acts 
with divided powers. “ However,” he continues, 
“ things cannot rest much longer as they are.” ^ 

Of the King he speaks elsewhere with contempt. 
“If he observes decorum in -public, in private he 
quarrels with his wife and with his servants, swears 
at his steward, and allows the Queen to be grossly 
insulted by his subjects.” The Queen had, it 
seems, bought a piece of land to add to her private 
garden at Kensington. Thereupon Lady Bell 
Molyneux had some of the trees torn up, and 
brought an action against her for unlawful posses- 
sion, and, on the Queen expressing her desii'e to 
make some arrangement with her, she not only 
refused to treat, but kept the Queen’s secretary 
waiting three hours before she would admit him 
to her presence.® A French aristocrat might well 
be excused for expressing disgust and wonder at 
such a state of things in a country which was 
ostensibly a monarchy. 

Montesquieu was struck with the number and 
licentiousness of the newspapers and public prints, ■ 

J Laboalaye), vol vil p. 193. ' ■ 

' ^ MM, p. 186, 
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as well he may have been, for the daily and weekly 
journals together numbered at least twenty. Con- 
spicuous among them were the London Gazette, 
British Journal, Weekly Medley, Evening Post, 
Whitehall Evening Post, London Evening Post, 
St. James’s Evening Post, London Journal, Af piety’s 
Weekly Journal, British Gazetteer, The Postman, 
The Craftsman, The Daily Post, Fog’s Weekly 
Journal, The Weekly Spectator, and probably 
others. Few, indeed, are aware that metropolitan 
journalism was as active at the beginning of 
George II.’s reign as it is in our day, and quite as 
popular among the masses. The very slaters, says 
Montesquieu, have the newspapers brought on to 
the roof that they may read them (“ un couvreur 
se fait apporter la gazette sur les toits pour 
la lire ”).^ It is clear that he was a regular 
reader of these publications. One curious Anti- 
catholic scandal he reports. He tells his friend, 
Father Cerati, with what indignation he had read 
how an innocent invention of the Cardinal de 
Rohan, for playing at backgammon and other 
games without noise and rattle, had, in one of the 
current journals,® been represented as designed 

■ Notes sur F Angkierre ; (Emres (edit. Laboulaye)* vol. vil p. 189. 

®T!ie account and the misrepresentation will be found in 
Appkbfs Weekly /oumai for November 15, 1729. 
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to encourage gambling in churches and bedrooms. 
He comments on the freedom of the press, and 
observes how easily it might be misunderstood by 
a foreigner. But its very licentiousness, he re- 
marks, is its corrective ; for, as it expresses with 
equal heat and intemperance the sentiments and 
opinions of the innumerable sects and factions 
into which the country is divided, -it can do no 
'mischief, because what is vociferated here neutral- 
ises what is vociferated there. 

■* At present, he says, England is the freest country 
in the world, as the King can do no possible injury 
to any of his subjects, because his power is limited 
and controlled by the law. If, he continues, the 
House of Commons were to succeed in getting the 
upper hand its power would be unlimited and 
dangerous, because it would include the executive ; 
whereas at present unlimited power is divided 
between the Parliament and King, the exec- 
utive being lodged in the King, whose power is 
limited. He makes one prophetic remark, observ- 
ing that if any nation were abandoned by its 
colonies, England would be the first to have such 
an experience, "Je crois que si quelque nation 
est abandonn^e de ses colonies, cela commencera 
par la nation angloise.’* * 

1 JVbfes sur i'AngUHerre, p. 194. 
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IV 

Of Montesquieu’s social relations and connection 
with men of science in this country some interesting 
particulars can be collected. There can be little 
doubt that during the early part of his stay in 
England he was the guest of Chesterfield at his 
house in St. James’s Square ; whether he con- 
tinued to reside there when Chesterfield returned to 
The Hague early in the following year is uncertain. 
As the guest and friend of Chesterfield, every house 
in London was, of course, open to him. He was pre- 
sented at Court ; he was elected a member of the 
Royal Society ; he became intimately acquainted 
with the Dukes of Richmond and Montague, 
whom he visited, and in whose society he passed, 
he said, the happiest hours in his life ; ^ with 
Carteret, afterwards Earl Granville ; with Charles 
Yorke, son of the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke ; 
with Andrew Mitchell, afterwards Ambassador at 
Berlin, a man of singular charm whom he appears 
to have regarded almost with affection ; and with 
Martin Folkes, vice-president of the Royal Society, 
with whom, on leaving England, he regularly 
^ Lettres Fam. ; (Euvres Computes, vol. vii. p. 267. 
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corresponded. What is curious is that he never 
seems to have met Bolingbroke or Walpole, or to 
have become acquainted with Pope, or indeed 
with any other of the distinguished men of letters 
then living in London. His social relations seem 
to have been confined almost exclusively to fashion- 
able and aristocratic circles, and to members of the 
Royal Society. 

• The reason was probably this. Though he 
could read English and follow it when spoken, with 
perfect facility, he could not speak it intelligibly. ' 
This we learn from an amusing anecdote told by 
Diderot. On his return to France, Montesquieu 
happened to be with some ladies in the country, 
and, as one of them was an English lady, he 
addressed her in English ; but his pronunciation 
was so bad that she burst out laughing. Upon 
which he good-naturedly observed that it was not 
the first mortification of the kind which he had 
met with in his life. He added that, when he was 
in England, he went to call on the great Duke of 
Marlborough at Blenheim — obviously a mistake 
of Diderot’s for the Duke of Montague, who had 
married Marlborough’s daughter — and that, while 
being conducted round the palace by the Duke, , 
he complimented Ms host on. its splendours and 
beauties in the best English he could command, 
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, having very carefully got up what he thought 
were appropriate phrases. He had been talking 
thus for at least an hour, when the Duke said 
to him: “I entreat you to be good enough to 
speak to me in English, as I cannot understand 
French.” ^ It may, however, be questioned 
whether he was ever quite at home in our 
language. In a letter to Charles Yorke, speaking 
of Warburton’s Julian, he says that it had en- 
chanted him “ quoique je n’aie que de tr^s 
mauvais lectui-es anglois et que j’ai presque oublie 
tout ce que j’en sqavois.” ® 

On October 5, 1730, he was presented by Chester- 
field to the King, Queen, and Prince of Wales at 
Kensington. The Queen, having asked him about 
his travels, went on to talk about the English 
stage. “ How is it,” she inquired of Chesterfield, 
“ that Shakespeare, who lived in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, has made his women talk so badly, and 
such fools as well ? ” Chesterfield replied that in 
Shakespeare’s time women did not go to the theatres, 
and, as only inferior actors played female parts, 

^ Diderot, Leitres d Mdlle. VoUand, Letter LXXX. ; (Etwres 
Computes (ed. Assdzat et Toumeux), xix. 134, quoted by Vian. 

, * I..etter printed in Campbell’s “ Life of Charles Yorke,” Lives of 

the Lori Chancellors, vii. 75. It is surprising that this interesting 
fetter should not have been included in Montesquieu’s collected 
,, correspondence. ■ ' , 
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Shakespeare did not take the trouble to make 
them speak well. “ But 1 ” says Montesquieu, 
" suggested another reason. To make women speak 
well a poet must have a knowledge of the world 
and o'f good manners ; but a knowledge of books 
is all that a poet requires to make heroes speak 
well.” A commentary on Shakespeare by Chester- 
field and Montesquieu, we may remark in passing, 
would certainly have added most amusingly to 
the curiosities of criticism. The Queen then asked 
-if it was true that the French preferred Corneille 
to Racine. Montesquieu, now on firmer ground, 
replied that Corneille was generally regarded as 
a sublimer genius than Racine, but Racine as a 
greater writer than Corneille.* 

He again met Queen Caroline on the evening of 
a day on which he had been dining with the Duke 
of Richmond. At the Duke’s table La Boine, 
whom he describes as a stupid person, though a 
French envoy, maintained that England was not 
so large as Guienne, and Montesquieu contradicted 
and set him down. In the evening the Queen said : 
" I hear that you have been defending us against 
your countryman, M. la Boine,” Montesquieu 
gallantly replied: “Madame, I could not imagine 
y:, a country in which you reigned to be other than 

^ sur fAngkkm; ?ol vH* p* 184* 
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a great country.” ^ These were probably not his 
only interviews with the Queen. In any case, it 
was believed in Paris that he was a favourite with 
her, as we gather from a letter addressed to him by 
Fontenelle, asking him to use his influence" to get 
her to befriend a young artiste who, having been 
most cruelly dismissed from the Opera in Paris, 
had taken refuge in London. 

“ On dit que vous gtes fort bien aupr^s de la reine ” ; 
and he flatteringly adds, “ je I’eusse presque devin^ 
car il y a longtemps que je sais combien elle a 
du goflt pour les gens d’ esprit, et combien elle 
est accoutum^e a ceux du premier ordre.” ^ 

Before he was presented at Court he had had 
an honour conferred on him which he highly 
appreciated, and which was, in those days, coveted 
not merely by men distinguished in science and 
letters, but even by royalty itself. On February 
26, 1730, he was elected a member of the Royal 
Society. This honour he no doubt owed partly 
to the influence of Chesterfield and the vice-pre- 
sident, Martin Folkes, and partly to the fact that 
he was a member of the French Academy. His 

^ Montesquieu relates this with great complacency in his 
Fmsks Diverses^ (Euvres (edit. Labdulaye), voL vii, p. 1 56, 

Fontenelle, CEmres Complies (ed, Paris, 1818), yoL ii. p. 566* 
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chief claim to this distinction, and a very legitimate 
one, was the reputation which he had gained by 
the scientific papers read by him at the Academy 
of Bordeaux.^ He announced his election to his 
friend, '' Father Cerati, in a letter dated March i, 
1730 : “ Je fus regu il y a trois jours membre de 
la Societe royale de Londres.” ^ During the re- 
mainder of his visit he regularly .attended its 
meetings. 

With the vice-president, Martin Folkes, who 
had been the friend of Newton, and who was one 
of the most eminent scientific men of those times, 
he formed an affectionate friendship. In a letter 
addressed to him many years later he ssljs : Of 
all people in the world your memory is dearest to 
me ; I would rather live with you than with any 
one. To live with you is to love you.” ® These 
words may imply that, during part of his visit to 
England, he resided with Folkes. His connection 
with the Royal Society undoubtedly exercised 
great influence on him, and introduced him to much 
which was of incalculable importance to his great 
work. To the end of his life he took the greatest 

1 “Sur k cause de Fdcho” j **Sur I’usage des glandes r&ales” ; 
“ Sur k cause de la pesanteur des corps” ; “Observations sur I’histoire 
naturelle” j “ Sur k cause de k transparence des corps." ' • 

; LHtres Fam, (February 174*),* CBuvns, vol. vii. p, 353. 

■/, * Ikttm Fam,^ xxx., (Emm, wt. 'vij, p. 253. ' • ■ 
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interest in its transactions; and it was under his 
supervision that Robert Wallace’s Dissertation on 
the Numbers of Mankind in Ancient and Modern 
Times was translated into French. 

It was probably Folkes who introduced Montes- 
quieu to Charles Yorke, who came afterwards to 
so tragical an end, just after receiving the Great 
Seal. Charles Yorke, in addition to various accom- 
plishments, was one of the most charming men of 
his time, and Montesquieu highly valued his friend- 
ship, keeping up a constant correspondence with 
him after he left England.^ Yorke sent him War- 
burton’s Dissertation on Julian, which Montes- 
quieu highly appreciated, expressing his admira- 
tion in such flattering terms that Yorke forwarded 
the letter to Warburton. With the letter he sent 
a note, which is interesting as showing the impres- 
sion which Montesquieu had made on him — 

“ His heart is as good as his understanding, in ail 
he says or writes, though he mixes now and then 
a little of the French clinquant with all his bright- 
ness and solidity of genius as well as originality of 
expression.” ® 

And this seems to have been his just measure. 

, ^ For Montesquieu’s relations with Charles Yorke, see Campbell’s 
Zives of the Lord Chancellors, tii, 75, 76. 

; ,, ® Warburton’s Correspondence (ed, 1809), p. 5 ® 7 - 
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We have seen that Montesquieu’s real opinion 
of the English was not one which would be likely 
to please them ; but he was too well-bred and too 
sincerely sensible of the hospitality he everywhere 
received to express himself in anything but the 
most flattering terms. In Spence’s anecdotes we 
read^ — 

“.Monsieur de Montesquieu, the author of the 
Persian Letters, is now with Lord W aldegrave, 
and is come to England with him. He says there 
are no men of true sense born anywhere but in 
England.’’^ 

Some years afterwards he wrote — 

“ The English love the great men of their 
country, and in that extraordinary nation there are 
few people who have not some personal merit.” ® 

How little was generally known of his movements 
is indicated by the supposition that he was staying 
with Waldegrave, w^ho was then at Vienna. And 
indeed, it is singular that the presence of such a 
distinguished man was, as far as the general public 
was concerned, so entirely ignored. There is not 
a single reference to him, so far as I can discover, 
in the literary correspondence of those times, or ,, 

^ (edit. Singer), p. *50. 

’ ' ® Leitm Fam., cacxvl. j CEusm, vol vii, p. 407. ' 
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in the current newspapers ; his arrival, his move- 
' ments, his departure are alike unchronicled. And 

yet the Lettres Pefsanes had been translated into 
English as early as 1722, had been extremely 
popular, and had been reissued in a second edition 
not long after his arrival in England. His name 
was not, indeed, on the title-page ; but their 
^ authorship, as the translator’s preface shows, was 

as much an open secret in London as it was in 
Paris. The only reference to him, or rather to his 
' writings, which I can find in the public prints is 

‘ an announcement in the Weekly Medley for 

November 29, 1728, of a translation of Mahmoud 
and Genesvide, “ written by the author of the 
Persian Letters.” I need hardly say that no such 
work had ever come, or ever was to come, from 
his pen ; but the fiction at least shows that the 
publishers thought his name a name to conjure 
with. 

That so little notice should have been taken of 
him by the journals, and in the ana of contem- 
porary authors, is the more remarkable when we 
remember how frequently and how prominently 
Voltaire before him, and Rousseau after him, figure 
in both. But the reasons are not difficult to guess. 
One we have mentioned ■ already — ^his defective 
knowledge of the language which kept him out of 
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general society. Another is probably to be found 
in his aristocratic leanings. He says in his PensSes 
Diverses — 

" Quoique mon nom ne soit ni bon ni mauvais, 
n’ayant guere que deux cent cinquante ans de 
noblesse prouvee, cependant j’y suis attache.” ^ 

In other words, he was an aristocrat wdio could not 
afford to trifle with his position. Like La Roche- 
foucauld and Bussy-Rabutin among his own country- 
men, and like Horace Walpole and Gibbon among 
ours, he neither wished to be I'egarded as a man 
of letters nor affected the society of men of letters. 
Hence his acquaintance in this country was confined 
to Chesterfield’s circle, and to a body of which 
almost every nobleman in England with any taste 
for learning was a member. If Chesterfield and 
Folkcs were the links which connected him with 
intellectual society, the Dukes of Richmond and 
Montague appear to have been the clmsen com- 
panions of his less serious recreations. In his 
correspondence he writes that the happiest hours 
of his life had been spent vwth them, and that it 
was impossible to say whether they should be loved 
most or respected most.* : 

1 CEwm, vol, vii. p, ija. ^ 

Fam., ,xxiv, j CSmm, vol vii. p. 34s. ' , 
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As Montesquieu had convivial tastes, we need 
not question the sincerity of the statement about 
happy hours ; but in his difficulty in settling the 
proportion of love and respect is, we fear, to be 
discerned the clinquant of which Charles *Yorke 
speaks. A duller and grosser person than Charles 
Lennox, second Duke of Richmond, never existed. 
Queen Caroline compared him to a mule, and 
doubted whether he was more than half-witted , 
while Horace Walpole described him as “ the only 
man who loved the Duke of Newcastle.” He wag 
a heavy drinker ; and in his brutal and stupid 
orgies at Goodwood champagne flowed so freely 
that Montesquieu deemed it expedient to warn his 
friend, the Abbe Comte de Guasco, against toasting 
him too often at Richmond's table.^ John, Duke of 
Jlontague, had certainly convivial qualities of the 
liighest order, and was the author of a hoax com- 
pared with which the best of Theodore Hooke’s 
dwindles into vulgar horseplay ; ® but he was, and 
remained all his life, little more than an overgrown 
schoolboy. Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, his 
mother-in-law, thus describes him ® — 

^ Leitm Fam.y (Stwn% vol vii p. 332* 

For an account of this mimxtable ^pleasantry, see Jesse*s 
Sfemmrs ike Cmiri qf'Englmi fr^m ike kmolutkn tM Death 
of Geargi //, vo!. iii. pp. ' ' 

* See Letters (edit* Cunningham), vol* i. p. 339. 
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“ All my son-in-law’s talents lie in things only 
natural in boys of fifteen years old, and he is about 
two-and-fifty : to get people into his garden and 
wet them with squirts, and to invite |)eople to his 
country-houses and put things into their beds to 
make them itch, and twenty such pretty fancies 
like these.” 

Of one of these pretty fancies Mostesquieu was 
the victim. The Duke had invited him, shortly 
after they had become acquainted, to his country- 
house, — ^in all probability Blenheim . N ot long after 
his arrival it was arranged that there should be “ a 
play of ambassadors,” which means, I suppose, that 
host and guest were to approach each other with 
stately ceremony. Meanwhile a lai’ge tub full of 
cold water had been concealed in a hollow under 
the ground just where the guest had to step as he 
made his bow. As soon as his feet reached the 
tub, in he went, soused over head and ears in the 
water. “ I thought it odd, to be sure,” said 
Montesquieu, when he told the tale many years 
afterwards to Charlemont, 

" but a traveller, as you well know, must take the 
world as it goes ; and indeed,” he good-naturedly 
added, " his great goodness to me and his incom- 
parable understanding far overpaid me for all the 
inconveniences of my ducking.” * ^ ; ; 

^ £iye e/ CAafieimn^, vol l p. 6 
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One of the most striking features of Montesquieu’s 
temper is illustrated by his commentary on this 
incident. A grosser outrage on those social decen- 
cies which even savages respect could be scarcely 
imagined than the conduct of this English noble- 
man. But Montesquieu, with reference to it, went 
on to say — 

<« 

“ Liberty, however, is the glorious cause ; that it 
is which gives human nature fair-play and allows 
every singularity to show itself, and which, for one 
less agreeable oddity it may bring to light, gives to 
the world ten thousand great and useful examples.” 

And it was with the same lucid, balanced, and 
catholic intelligence that he penetrated beneath the 
surface of all that met his view in England. In 
the ignoble game which Walpole and the Patriots 
were playing at Westminster, in all the evils and 
curses inherent in party government, in the un- 
bridled licence of the press, in the coarse and 
brutal manners of the commonalty, he saw that 
for which all the elegance that made the Paris of 
the Grand Monarque the home of the Graces and 
the comely image of specious tranquillity would 
have been, after all, but a sorry exchange.^ 

1 This is undoubtedly what is to be deduced from the general 
tenor of his writings ; what he says in the preface to the Esprit des 
Lois was no doubt a concession to prudence. 
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It is not likely that Montesquieu visited Ireland, 
but he was interested in the Irish question, and 
divined its importance. In a conversation which 
he had^ with Charlemont many years later, at La 
Brede, he strongly advocated the Union. 

“ Were I an Irishman ” (he said) " I should cer- 
tainly wish for it ; and, a? a genexal lover of 
liberty, I sincerely desire it ; and for this plain 
reason, that an inferior country connected with 
one much her superior in force can never be certain 
erf the permanent enjoyment of constitutional 
freedom unless she has by her representatives a 
proportional share in the legislature of the superior 
kingdom.” ^ 

But it was not in politics, in science, and in 
social life only that Montesquieu was interested. 

Just before his arrival in England, and during his 
residence here, \Viliiam Kent, the forerunner of 
Brown, was revolutionising horticultural embellish- 
ment and initiating landscape-gai'dening. The old 
Dutch and French style, in which, as Pope’s 
happy satire expresses it — 

“No pleasing intricacies intervene, 1 

No artful wildness, to perplex the scene; ... ■, . ^ . 

Grove nods at -grove, 'each' alley has a brother, ’ < 

, And. half the platform just reflects the other," , 

Hardy’s iSio) vol i. p. yo. , 
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was being exchanged for what Walpole calls the 
style “ that realises painting and improves nature.” 
It was thus that Kent laid out the gardens of 
Carlton House and Kensington, and Pelham’s 
garden and park at Claremont. The new fashion 
had become the rage ; and among its admirers 
none was more enthusiastic than Montesquieu. 
He determined, on his return to France, to recon- 
struct the grounds of La Brede on Kent’s model, 
and he gave his steward L’Eveille no rest till the 
work was done. He refers more than once in his 
correspondence to the delight he felt in seeing his 
pleasance thus charmingly transformed. “ I long 
to show you my villa,” he said to Charlemonf, 
“ as I have endeavoured to form it according to 
the English taste, and to cultivate and dress it 
after the English manner” ; ^ and in describing it to 
a friend he is careful to add that he had laid it out 
in a fashion “ dont j’ai pris I’idee en Angleterre.” 

The exact date of Montesquieu’s departure from 
England it is impossible to fix. M. Edgar Zevort 
says that it was in April 1731, but he appears to 
have no authority for this statement. He was 
certainly at home at La Brdde, as his correspondence 
shows, on August 10, 1731. The latest event of 
^ Hardy's Charkmmt^ vol. L p. 63, 
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which the date can be fixed is his presentation at 
Court on October 5, 1730. But tradition agrees 
in assigning a longer period for his residence here 
than would be compatible with its termination in 
the autumn of 1730. D’Alembert in his Eloge says 
that Montesquieu was in England for three years ; 
the writer of the article in the Biographie Uni- 
verselle gives two years ; so also dogs J. J. Rut- 
ledge in his Eloge de Montesquieu} In the Eloge 
by his son the time assigned is nearly two years 
('* pres de deux ans ”).* The dates given by MM. 
Vian,® Sorel, and others— from November 1729 to 
April 1731, and from October 1729 to August 1731 
— being purely conjectural, carry no authority. 
Taking tradition and probability as our guides, 
we may assume that he left England either in the 
spring or in the summer of 1731 ; and, as he arrived 
on October 23, 1729, he must therefore have resided 
here, as his son states, nearly two years. 


Of his visit to England he retained to the last 
the most pleasing impressions ; he spoke of it more 
than once as the happiest time in his life. When, 
many years afterwards, Charlemont visited him at 
La Br^de, he found the President full of delightful 






^ JShge de Montesquieu, p. 17, 

See AppendiJEto Yim (ed 1878), p, 401. 
® Suioire de Montesquieu, p. 1 28. 
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memories of England and of the English, though 
perhaps courtesy had something to do with the 
enthusiasm with which he spoke of them. “ I 
too,” he said, “ have been a traveller, and have 
seen the country in the world which is most- worthy 
of our curiosity, I mean England.” Adding, 
“ there is ho country under Heaven which produces 
so many great and .shining characters.” ^ But 
his correspondence vouches for the sincerity of his 
sentiments. “ How I wish” (he wrote to his friend 
Cerati) “ that I could visit England again with 
you I ” “ The longer you remain in London, the 

more kindness you will receive,” were his words to 
another friend, words, it must be owned, very difficult 
to reconcile with what he had written in his Notes 
sur V Angleterre. And for the rest of his life he kept 
in close touch with his English friends. With Folkes 
he regularly corresponded, and he proposed that 
they should interchange copies of important books 
printed in England and France, politely adding, 
“ il est bien certain que la marchandise angloise 
vaudra mieux que la frangoise.” ^ 

Some twelve years after his departure he com- 
municated to the Royal Society, through Folkes, 
an interesting paper “ On stones of a regular figure 

^ Hardy^s Life of Charlemont^ voL i. p. 64, 

2 Letters Fam,^ CEmres Laboulaye)j yoI ml p* 26$, 
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found near Bagneres in Gascony.” ^ He corre- 
sponded with Hume, who sent him his Treatise on 
Human Nature, which he read, he sa}’s, with delight. 
He exchanged letters with Warburton — whose Dis- 
sertation OH Julian had “ enchanted ” him — on the 
subject of Bolingbroke’s posthumous works ; and 
his letter to Warburton on the distinction between 
attacks on Natural and Revealed Religion is of 
singular interest.® When his sight was failing, and 
when he had, as he tells us himself, almost forgotten 
all the English he knew, he employed an English 
secretary to read to him, and took care to be 
regularly informed of what was being produced in 
philosophy and science on this side of the Channel. 

Of his correspondence it is quite clear that a 
large portion has either been destroyed or lost ; 
and nothing is more to be regretted than the 
absence of the letters which passed between himself 
and Chesterfield. For Chesterfield he had the 
sincerest affection and esteem ; he thought him 
the best of critics ; and it is not unlikely that the 
Esprit des Lois owed much, and very much, to his 
English friend’s suggestions. The affection and 
esteem were mutual. As soon as the news of 

1 Printed in the Fkiksephie Transartiom of tke £a}>ai Society, 

, : a6-34, but not included in - his works. 

' * eSmres (edit. Laboulaye), wl. wi. pp. 435: -434. 
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Montesquieu’s death reached England, Chesterfield 
inserted in a London newspaper a memorial of his 
friend, which is a model of graceful and discriminat- 
ing eulogy. 

" His virtues did honour to human nature ; his 
writings justice. A friend to mankind, he asserted 
their undoubted and inalienable rights with free- 
dom, even in his own -country, whose prejudices in 
matters of religion and government he had long 
lamented, and endeavoured, not without some 
success, to remove. He well knew and justly 
admired the happy constitution of this country, 
where fixed and known laws equally restrain 
monarchy from tyranny, and liberty from licen- 
tiousness. His works will illustrate his name and 
survive him as long as right reason, moral obliga- 
tion, and the true spirit of laws shall be under- 
stood, respected, and maintained.” ^ 

What Montesquieu owed to England is exactly 
indicated in D’Alembert’s &oge — 

“ He formed intimate friendships with men ac- 
customed to think and to prepare themselves for 
great actions by profound studies ; with them he 
instructed himself in the nature of the government, 
and attained to a thorough knowledge of it.” 

^ See tbe Evening Posf^ February 1755; aud Stanhope^s 
:::,Chest^rJieMs Letters^ .iv. p. 14B. 
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He said himself, in generalising on what his 
acquaintance with the chief countries in Europe 
had taught him, that Germany was made to 
travel in, Italy to sojourn in, France to live 
in, and England to think in.”'^ His stay in 
England gave the ply to his future studies. It 
transformed the author of the Persian Letters 
and of the Temple de Gnide into the author of 
-the Considerations sur la Grandeur et Dkadence 
des Romains and of the Esprit des Lois. The 
study of our constitution, of our politics, of 
our laws, of our temper and idiosyncrasies, of 
our social system, of our customs, manners, and 
habits, furnished him with material which was 
indispensable to the production of his great work. 
It was here that he saw illustrated, as it were 
in epitome and with all the empliasis of glaring 
contrast, the virtues, the vices, the potentialities 
of good, the potentialities of evil, inherent in 
monarchy, in aristocracy, in the power of the 
people. It was here that he perceived and under- 
stood what liberty meant, intellectually, morally, 
politically, socially. He saw it in its ugliness, he 
saw it in its beauty. Patiently, soberly, without 
prejudice, without heat, he investigated, analysed, 
sifted, balanced; and on the conclusions that he 
1 D’Alembert’s 
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drew were founded most of the generalisations 
which have made him immortal. 

Nor must we forget the importance of the more 
immediate result of his English studies. If Rapin 
de Thoyras anticipated him in interpreting con- 
stitutional government to Europe, it was not till 
Montesquieu reinterpreted it that its principles 
attracted serious and influential interest — with 
what momentous consequences we all know. In 
English history he was minutely and profoundly 
versed ; and illustrations from it spring morS 
readily to his pen than any others. Essentially 
original as his own work is, his indirect indebted- 
ness to English writers is certainly considerable. 
That he could read and follow our language in 
conversation is proved by the untranslated books 
with which he was acquainted, and by the notes 
which he took in Parliament. He was intimately 
acquainted with the writings of Locke, whom he 
calls the great instructor of mankind ; he was 
versed in the writings of Hobbes ; he had analysed 
Algernon Sidney’s Discourses. With Harring- 
ton’s Oceana^ a work which has undoubtedly had 
great influence on him,^ he was well acquainted. 

^ For the influence of Harrington on Montesquieu, see some 
interesting remarks in J. J. Rutledge^s £lIoge de Montesquieu^ pp. 
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He had carefuJly perused the histories of Burnet 
and Echard, and knew Stowe’s Survey of London. 
He had read More’s Utopia and Mandeville’s Fable 
of the Bees. He more than once quotes Addison’s 
Spectator with a felicity which could only have 
come from familiarity. For Shaftesbury he seems 
to have had great admiration, whimsically placing 
him with Plato, Malebranche, and Jtlontaigne at 
the head of the great poets of the world. From 
the narratives of English travellers are derived at 
feast a third of his illustrations of eastern and 
savage life. To our poets, indeed, he seldom refers ; 
but his reference to the poets of his own country 
are almost as rare. Wc had nothing to teach him , 
in style and in the art of composition, though the 
England of his sojourn was the England of Boling- 
broke and Pope ; and, so far as mere books are 
concerned, he had, when he visited us, little to learn. 
But it is not too much to say that the Esprit des 
Lois would either never have seen the light, or 
would have appeared without many of its most 
shining parts, had Montesquieu never set foot on 
our shores. 

“ Apr^s deux ans de sejour i Londres,” as 
Viliemain^ puts it, Montesquieu revint, enrichi, 
comme Voltaire, de tout un ordre d’iddes nouvelles 
i Cam deLitleratun JDix-IImi&tue S&ck, ' 
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— to proceed at once to the composition first of 
La Grandeur et la Decadence des Romains, and then 
to the serious inception of the Esprit des Lois. 
An aphorism attributed to him no doubt exactly 
indicates the nature of the important debt he owed 
to his visit to this country, — “ one should travel in 
Germany, sojourn in Italy, and think in England.” 
It was in England that the ideas embodied in both 
these masterpieces took definite form, in England 
that they found stimulus and inspiration, from 
England that they drew nutriment, = 
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The circumstances under which Rousseau sought 
an asylum in England, and his residence here 
between January 1766 and May 1767, can scarcely 
be described as an unwritten chapter in his bio- 
graphy, because they have been treated with some 
fulness both by Burton in his Life of Hume, and by 
Mr. John Morley in his well-known monograph on 
Rousseau. But Burton confines himself chiefly to 
Rousseau’s relations with Hume ; and considera- 
tions of symmetry, as well as the plan and design 
of Mr. Morley’s work, necessarily precluded him 
from entering too much into detail about what was 
after all only a short episode in a long and some- 
what crowded life. And yet this episode well 
deserves particular attention. Nothing which con- 
cerns a man so truly extraordinary can be without 
interest ; everything which can throw light on his 
peculiarities and cha,racter is of importance. The 
visit to, England was 'the .turning-point of his life ; 
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it was more ; it witnessed or occasioned the trans- 
formation of the author of La NouvelU Hilo'ise, of 
Emile, of the Contrat Social, of the Lettre d 
Christophe de Beatimont, into the author of the 
Confessions, of the RSveries, of the Dialogues, and 
of the Letter to General Conway. It found him, no 
doubt, a compound as whimsical as Pascal’s and 
Pope’s picture of man, but consistent in inconsist- 
ency and perfectly intelligible, — it left him a psycho- 
logical problem almost as puzzling and fascinating 
as Swift. 

It is commonly supposed that the eccentricities 
which always distinguished him simply became 
exaggerated in England, and that he was essentially 
the same man between 1766 and his death as he had 
been before. This was certainly not the case. To 
speak of him indeed as losing the balance of his 
mind and as becoming actually insane will help 
us to no solution, for balance he never had, and 
insanity in the ordinary acceptation of the term 
is, for several reasons, out of the question as an 
explanation of his peculiarities. But a great change 
passed over him. He was no longer what he had 
been. His genius, it is true, burned at times as 
brightly as ever, but it became depraved and 
morbid. The noble traits which had for so many 
years more than redeemed his extravagance and 
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folly reveal themselves only by glimpses. He 
ceased practically to be responsible either for his 
actions or for his utterances. It was not merely 
that he lost all control over himself and allowed 
his will "to become the prey of every momentary 
impulse, of every caprice of fancy, of every accident 
of impression, but that he found a perverted 
pleasure in torturing himself. with piu'e delusions, 
delusions as baseless and monstrous as the forgeries 
of madness. The world owes too much to Rousseau 
to do him injustice, and greater injustice could not 
be done him than to draw no distinction between 
his character and wTitings during the latter years of 
his life and his character and writings when he 
was in his vigour. Unfortunately, however, for 
his reputation he is best known and commonly 
judged by the w’ork of his degeneracy, the Con- 
fessions, the greater part of wdikh was written 
during his residence in England, and by the impres- 
sion made by his quarrel with Hume. But the 
Rousseau who penned the Confessimis and who 
quarrelled with Hume was not the Rousseau who is 
the legitimate object of the homage and gratitude 
of the civilised world, but the victim of a mysterious 
and terrible malady, the first symptoms of which 
began to declare themselves shortly after he arrived 
in London, If we ■ assumej^^ ' as his biographers 
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assume, that no real change took place in him, 
but that his normal and natural infirmities simply 
became accentuated, it is impossible to regard him 
with any other feelings than contempt and repulsion. 
The assumption, indeed, involves more ; it casts 
suspicion and discredit on his career and character 
as a whole, on his sincerity as a man, on his sincerity 
as a writer. But if we assume what for my own 
part I believe to be the case, and what I venture 
to think a careful review of his residence in England 
will establish, then the true Rousseau becomes 
separated from the false, and profound commisera- 
tion takes the place of contempt. 

And nowhere, as Mr. Morley well observes, is 
the change which at this time passed over him 
so painfully and even so terribly apparent as in the 
portrait of him painted by Wright of Derby in the 
spring of 1766, an impression of which appears as 
the frontispiece of this essay. “ It is,” says Mr. 
Morley, “ almost as appalling in its realism as some 
of the dark pits that open before the reader of 
the Confessions.” Who, indeed, can mistake the 
story which that tragic face too surely tells ? — that 
furrow-ploughed brow, those lined and harassed 
features, that glance of mingled impotence, dejec- 
tion, and defiance ? 
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II 

.. 

A brief review of the chief incidents in his career 
from the summer of 1762 till he landed at Dover is 
a necessary preliminary to an account of his life 
in England. “ Ici commence i’osuvre tie tenebres 
danslequel, depuis hiiit ans, je me trouve enseveli,” 
are the words with which in his Confessions he 
opens the records of the second part of that year.^ 
And the clouds had gathered with appalling sudden- 
ness. It was two o’clock on tlie morning of the 
9th of June in that year ; he had just closed 
the Bible, in which he had been reading the story 
of the Levite of Ephraim, and had sunk into a half- 
doze. All at once he was disturbed by lights and 
noises. An express had arrived from Madame de 
Luxembourg, enclosing a letter from the Prince de 
Conti. It informed him that the Parliament of Paris 
had resolved to arrest him as the author of Emile, 
and that he must fly at once. Leaving his mistress 
Th^rese to look after his papers and to settle his 
affairs, he hurried off in a postchaise in the direction 

* Cmfessims, Partie II. Livre XL GBmm Cnmjftdes, vol. 'vi. p. 
137, edit Lahure. All thp references in the notes are to this 
edition. ' : ■ ' ■ 
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of Switzerland. From this moment he knew no 
peace. The Parliament of Paris had set a precedent 
which other Councils were not slow to follow. 
Before the end of the month the Council of Geneva 
ordered The Social Contract^ as well as Emile, to 
be burnt, and forbade the author, under pain of 
immediate arrest, to set foot on their territory^ 
The Council of Berne was about to follow, but he 
anticipated their action by removing to Metiers, 
in the Val de Travers, a principality of Neuch^tel, 
then under the dominion of Prussia. Here he 
was joined by Therese, and here for upwards of 
three years he resided, till the autumn of 1765. 

But he had no rest. He had scarcely settled 
there, secure under the protection of George, Lord 
Keith, the Governor of Neuchatel, when he learned 
to his surprise that the Sorbonne had condemned 
Emile and censured its author. This was followed 
by a mandement of Christophe de Beaumont, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, against him, which affected him, 
he said, much more, for the Archbishop was a man 
whom he had always respected. He replied to this 
in what is the masterpiece of his polemical writings, 
the Lettre d Christophe de Beaumont, which well 
deserves to be read by every one who would know 
what Rousseau can be in his hour of strength. He 
had scarcely answered the Archbishop when ignobler 
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adversaries began'to pester him. Eight years before 
he had been restored to the Reformed Church ; 
he now publicly attended the services and was 
admitted by the pastor to the Communion. This 
greatty irritated his many enemies, and his con- 
demnation by the Council of Geneva furnished 


them with a handle against him. But if he had 
many adversaries he had many partisans, and a 
furious controversj' ensued. Blatters became the 
more complicated because his case involved not 
only the whole question of the prerogatives of the 
Council, but a collision between the principles of 
civil liberty and oligarchic despotism ; it was not 
simply a religious feud, but a political feud also. I, 

The allies of the Council and oligarchy took their ] 

stand with his persecutors, the opponents of both • | 

with his supporters. The Council found a voice I 

in a series of letters, written with great vigour | 

and ability by Jean Robert Tronchin, under the f 

title of Lettres Scrites de la Campagne. To these it 

Rousseau, who had now taken the bold step of I 

formally renouncing his rights of citizenship and I 

burgess-ship in Geneva, replied in his famous I 

Lettres de la Montagne, a work which, read with | 

indignant .sympathy, won him the fame of a martyr 
in every country in Europe. Nothing he, ever ; ' I 
wrote made a deeper , impimion, particularly in ' j 
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England. Tronchin had been an honourable 
opponent. This could not be said for his next 
assailant. A more atrocious libel than the Senti- 
ments des Citoyens, which Rousseau attributed, but 
attributed erroneously, to the Pastor Vernes, never 
disgraced controversy. Rousseau’s answer was its 
republication in Paris with a prefatory note stating 
that it was from the pen of a Genevese pastor, and 
he gave his name' Vernes denied that he was 
the author, as well he might do, for the real author 
was Voltaire.^ Rousseau insisted, however, that 
the culprit was Vernes, and for some weeks, to the 
infinite amusement of the real culprit, asseverations 
' and denials were bandied between them. The 
clergy of Neuchttel very naturally took the side 
of Vernes, and Rousseau was admonished not to 
present himself at the next Communion. Against 
this he protested, but protested in vain. 

The whole place was now up in arms against 
him. He had in truth embroiled himself with 
enemies who never forgive, and who, if they are 
foiled at one weapon, have no difficulty in finding 
another ; and the controversy soon travelled out 

1 See Voltaire, CEuvres Competes (Beuchot, Paris), vol xxv. p. 
309 seqq., with Beuchot’s note. Mr. Morley and the biographers 
do not appear to be aware that this was one of the many monkey- 

tricks of Voltaife. ■ . , _ ; : 
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of the domain of legitimate polemics. A con- 
spiracy was formed to drive him out of the province 
by inciting the iaity and peasantry against him. 
The attention of the orthodox who could read was 
directed to the Savoyard vicar’s profession of faith 
in Emile ; of those who could not read, to the 
deductions drawn from it by those who could, and 
to the censure of the Sorbonne. To- the I'irtuous 
it was pointed out that he was living with a mistress, 
and this gave great scandal in a district where the 
bourgeois were scrupulous about such matters. 
His solitary rambles, his strange dress, and his 
eccentric habits became pretexts for circulating 
calumnies of all kinds against him. It was even 
rumoured that he was Anti-Christ, and in the eyes 
of the vulgar his Armenian furred bonnet, caftan, 
and cincture lent colour to the accusation. The 
wildest stories were current about the object of 
liis botanical excursions ; it was represented that 
he was a secret poisoner, and that under the pre- 
tence of botanising he went about in quest of 
noxious herbs. But nothing, it seems, did him more 
injury than a report that in one of his writings he 
had asserted that women had no souls. Tliis was 
a master stroke on the part of his enemies, for it 
was one of those remarks which, in Swift’s phrase, 
is levelled to the meanest intelligence. It struck 
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home, as it was sure to do, going the round of every 
household in the province. Every lover, every 
uxorious husband, every dutiful son and daughter, 
and every woman in the district, to a soul, joined 
the cry against this atrocious libeller of the female 
sex. 

At the end of the summer of 1765 the unhappy 
man found it impossible to remain longer at Motiers. 
Stones were thrown at him in the street ; both he 
and his misti-ess Therese were insulted and assaulted 
whenever they went abroad. A diabolical plot- 
was foi'med to kill him as he left his house, and it 
seemed certain that the only thing that could save 
him from assassination was flight. After some 
hesitation he resolved to betake himself to the 
He de Saint Pierre, a charming little island in the 
Lake of Bienne, the beauties of which he has cele- 
brated in the fifth of his RSveries. Here for a few 
weeks he had peace, and here he wished and ex- 
pected to end his days. But the island was in the 
jurisdiction of Berne, and scarcely had he settled 
there when he received notice from the Bernese 
Government to quit the island and their territory 
within fifteen days. The blow was as crushing as 
it was unexpected. He knew that the decree was 
irrevocable, and that it was useless to resist it. All 
he could do was to gain time. He wrote to the 
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Bailli Graffenried, telling him that he would obey 
the orders of the authorities, but imploring him to 
request them to grant him a few weeks that he 
might make his preparations. Two da5'-s after- 
wards he followed this letter with another. It 
was a petition to the Bernese Government to lodge 
him in a prison where he would live at his own 
expense, and engage not to touch peju or paper or 
•hold any communication with the outside world 
for the rest of his life. “ All my passions,” he 
-said, “ are extinguished ; nothing remains but an 
ardent desire for repose and retirement.” His 
miseries, he complained, were without example. 
To a man in health and strength the ceaseless 
distractions in which for many years his life had 
been passed would-be terrible ; to a poor invalid 
exhausted with weariness and misfortune and 
anxious only for the peace of death they were- 
intolerable.’* But all was of no avail. He must 
quit the Bernese territory. What to do and whither 
to go he knew not. To return to Neiichttel was 
out of the question. From any long journey he 
shrank in horror, for winter was approaching, and 
he was afflicted by a malady which made travelling 
not merely inconvenient but most distressing. ' He 

' ' * See this most |»thetlc' .letter, — Lettre DCCXVII., Aonfe 
1765, €Suvm vol viii. pp^ 44 ’- 47 - 
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had, however, no choice ; he must seek an asylum 
somewhere. Should he go to Vienna, where his 
friend the Prince of Wiirtemberg, who had long 
wished the author of Emile to undertake the educa- 
tion of his daughter, had already procured a passport 
for him ? Or to Corsica, which had invited hirn to 
be its legislator, and where he knew Paoli would 
welcome him with open arms ? Should he accept 
Madame d’Houde tot’s invitation to settle in 
Normandy, or Saint Lambert’s to settle in Lorraine ? 
Should he join his kind patron. Lord Keith, at' 
Berlin or Potsdam, and throw himself on the pro- 
tection of the King of Prussia, who had already 
befriended him ? This at last seemed the best 
plan. The 30th of October found him at BMe, and 
the beginning of November at Strasburg, but so 
prostrated with what he describes as the most 
detestable journey which he had ever made in his 
life, that it would be as impossible for him, he said, 
to go on to Berlin as it would be to go to China. 
At Strasburg he changed his plans, and, as he could 
not bear the fatigue of travelling to Berlin, he 
determined to accept an invitation which had been 
more than once pressed on him, but which he had 
always refused. 
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In no country in Europe was Rousseau more 
highly esteemed than in England. The most 
favourable reviews both of his Nouvciic HMoha and 
of his Emile had appeared in the English ne%vs- 
'papers and periodicals. Long e.vtracts from the 
first had shortly after its publication been a pro- 
fminent feature in the columns of the Louion 
Chronicle, which had also instituted an elaborate 
parallel between him and Richardson. The Gentle- 
man's Magazine had drawn attention to its beauties. 
Translations of it were widely circulated, and Julie, 
Saint Preux, Walmar, and Lord Edward were as 
familiar to polite society on this side of the Channel 
as they were on the other.^ Emile was equally 
popular, though with a different class of readers, 
and its theories were discussed in print and in con- 
versation by all who were interested in the topics 
whidi it treats. The hearts of Puritans had been 
won by the Letter to D' Alembert, a translation of 
which in the Animal Register closely followed the 

* In a letter to Madame Boy de la Tour he distinctly .says 
that this was the reason of his coming to England. Zeitm Inidiies, 
publi&s par Henri de RoShschild, I'Sgai ■ ■ ' 
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appearance of the original. The Social Contract 
had not been regarded with so much favour, but 
its audacity and originality had excited the keenest 
curiosity about its author. The cruel persecutions, 
moreover, to which he had been submitted in 
Switzerland and France, and the proscriptiqn of 
his writings, had been faithfully recorded in the 
public prints, and had won for him the S5mipathy 
of all friends of liberty. He was the native of a 
principality which had been in close touch with 
England ever since the days of the Marian exiles. 
Many distinguished Genevese had been associated 
with the Royal Society. Newton corresponded 
with Abauzit. Delorme, Francois dTvernois, and 
Mallet du Pan had upheld the British Constitution 
as a model for Europe. Many eminent Genevans 
— Alphonse Turretin, Tronchin, Andre de Luc, 
De Saussure, Abauzit — all had studied in the 
English Universities.^ The friend whom he most 
loved and respected was a Scotsman, and in 
Gibbon, whose neighbour he had been in 1763, he 
had another link between Geneva and England. 
Nor could he have been ignorant of the hospitable 
welcome which another neighbour, Voltaire, had 
received in 1726. Though he could neither read 

^ See M. Joseph Texte’s J. J Rousseau et ks Origines du 

CosmopoUtisme LUferain^ p, 107. ,, 
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nor speak English, he was well acquainted through 
translation with the writings of Hobbes, Algernon 
Sidney, Locke, Milton, Addison, Pope, Richardson, 
and the masterpiece of De Foe, all of wliich had 
been inHuential on his workd Nor was this all. 
Some years before, he had been entranced with 
Voltaire’s Lettrcs Philosophiques, and in 1756 he had 
read with equal interest Beat de Miiralt’s Lettres 
'sur Ics Anglais et Ics Frangais,^ botit of which had 
not only impressed him most favourably with 
'regard to the English, but had shown him what 
a cordial welcome would in all probability await 
him. 

As early as the spring of 1762, when Rousseau 
first sought refuge at Neuchatel, the good sense of 
Lord Keith had seen that his only safe asylum was 
the asyluni which Voltaire had souglit. There he 
could enjoy what he never could enjoy on the 
Continent — “ placidam sub libertate quietem.” 
This Lord Keith explained to him, promising to 
recommend him to his friends in England, and 
offering to place at his disposal a suite of apartments 
at Keith Hall, a residence which belonged to him 

1 The influence exercised on him by these writers requires no 
illustration. For hfe admiration of Milton, see £mik, I.ivre V. 
CEu&res Chiw/Zte, vol. ii. p. ai 6 . See, too du TMitre, ■ 

, CBtfow# toL Lp, 343« ; ^ ^ 

® Texte, p. 128. ■ ' . , ' , . ■ . , ' 
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in Scotland. Madame de Boufflers gave him the 
same advice^ and both of them wrote to Hume. 
Hume’s reply reached Madame de Boufflers when 
she was in London^ in the summer of 1762. He 
expressed the utmost readiness to assist Rousseau, 
for there was, he said, no man in Europe of whom 
he had entertained a higher idea, and whom he 
would be prouder to serve ; he revered, he said, his 
greatness of mind, “ which makes him fly obliga- 
tions and dependence.” He would instantly write 
to all his friends, “ and make them sensible of 
the honour M. Rousseau has done us in choosing 
an asylum in England.” The English, he added, 
were happy at present in a king who had a taste 
for literature, and he only hoped that M. Rousseau 
would not disdain the benefits which such a king 
would be sure to confer on him. Hume then wrote 
directly to Rousseau, supposing, erroneously, that 
he was already in London. Meanwhile, Madame de 
Boufflers had translated into French those parts 
of Hume’s letter which had reference to Rousseau, 
and forwarded it, though with considerable delay, 
to Neuchatel. Rousseau read it with transports of 
delight, showed it to Lord Keith, and hurried, in 
ecstasy, to reply to it. 

, ' “ Que ne puis-je esperer de nous voir un jour ” 
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— so runs the conclusion of his letter — “ rassembles 
avec Blilord dans votre commune patrie, qui 
deviendroit la mienne ! Je benirois, dans une 
societe si douce, les malheiirs par lesquels j'y fiis 
conduit, et je croirois ii’a\’oir commence de vivre 
que du jour qu’elle auroit commence. Puisse-je 
voir'Cct heureux jour plus desire qu’ospcre ! Avec 
quel transport je m’ecrierois en touchant rhcureusc 
terre oh sont n& David Hume et le niarechal 
d’Ecosse — 

“‘Salve, fatis mihi debita tdlus! 

" I-lic domus, hruc patria est.’”® 

He regrets the mistake he had made in settling 
at Metiers instead of going on to England. The 
truth is, as we learn from one of his letters to 
Madame de Boufilers, that he could not bear the 
idea of living in a town, that he feared the long 
journey, that his means were not sufficient to 
support him in England, and that he would not 
submit to increase them by accepting gratuities; 
and above all, that he feared he should not be 
popular with the English people, because of an 
ill-natured remark which he had made about^them 
in Emile. The remark to which he refers is jn . a 
note in the second book— , L, , , ' ■ 

February; 19, 17635 (Emm CmfiM’s, vol. 

evil p, 336. 
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“ Je sais que les Angiois vantent beaucoup leur 
humanite et le bon naturel de leur nation, qu’ils 
appellant good natured people; mais ils ont beau 
crier cela tant qu’ils peuvent, personne ne le repute 
apres eux.” ^ 

But perhaps his chief reason was one which 
both prudence and courtesy induced him to conceal. 
He neither understood the English nor cared for 
them.^ He says in his Confessions that when 
Madame de Verdelin urged him to write to Hume 
to reopen the arrangements for his reception m 
England— ■ 

“ Comrae je n’avois pas naturellement de 
penchant pour I’Angleterre, et que je ne voulois 
prendre ce parti qu’ji I’extremite, je refusais 
d’ecrire et de promettre.” ® 

And this is no doubt the real explanation of the 
course he took. But what he would not urge 
himself, Madame de BoufiSers, Madame de Verdelin, 
and Lord Keith had been urging for him. Accord- 
ingly, at Strasburg, he received another letter from 

^ CEuvres Computes ^ vol. i. p. 533. 

" In the Confessio?t$^ Partie 11 . Livre XL, he says bluntly, “ Je 
n’ai jamais aim6 FAngleten'e ni les. Angiois.’^ — (Emres Computes^ 

;;; 

^ Confessions^ Partie IL Livre XII., (Emres Computes, vol. vi. 
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Hume, offering to escort him to London, and to 
make arrangements for establishing him there. 
Hume was at this time at the height of his reputa- 
tion, both socially and as a man of letters. He 
had just been Charge d’ Affaires d'Anglcterre, the 
idol of the ruelles and salons, and, as a philosopher 
and fiistorian, the object of a homage so fulsome 
and extravagant that it astonished even himself. 
Rousseau was not insensible of the honour of having 
so distinguished a chaperon ; and so, after some 
poquetting, he consented, under the auspices of 
Hume, to confer on the King of England the honour 
which he had intended to confer on the King of 
Prussia. “ Tout bien pese, je me determine ^ 
passer en Angleterre,” he wrote to Peyrou. “ Vos 
bontfe, monsieur, me pen^trent autant qu’elles 
m’honorent : la plus digne reponse que jc puisse 
faire k vos offres est dc les accepter, et je les 
accepte,” he wrote to Hume U and the second week 
in December found him in Paris. A few hours 
after his arrival he was locked in the arms of Hume. 

His appearance in Paris was the signal for 
very remarkable demonstrations. The nobleke at 
the Court, ladies and gentlemen of fashion, men 
of letters, savants, and the mob in the streets, 

‘ ^ Cprmpmiance. To Huioe, 4th December 1765; (Emm 
vol. viit. p:’5s. . . " , , ■ 
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vied with one another in attempting to get access 
to him. 

“It is impossible to express or imagine the 
enthusiasm of this nation in his favour,” wrote 
Hume to Blair ; “ as I am supposed to have him 
in my custody, all the world, especially the great 
ladies, tease me to be introduced to him ; Voltaire 
and everybody else are quite eclipsed by him.” ^ 

The awkward thing was that the awH of the Parlia- 
ment had not been recalled, and, as he insisted on- 
parading the gardens of the Luxembourg in his 
Armenian habit, and so attracting public attention 
to the fact that he was defying the law, the police 
warned him not to protract his visit ; otherwise 
neither the passport of the Prince de Conti nor 
the precincts of the Temple would prevent his 
arrest.^ He took the hint, and on the 4th ® of 
January 1766 he quitted Paris with Hume and a 
Genevese friend, M. de Luze. At Calais they 
were detained by contrary winds, and it was not 
until the night of Saturday or Sunday, the nth 
or 12th of January, or it may have been a few 

^ Burton’s Life of Hume ^ ii. 

^ Grimm’s Correspondence, Part L vol. v. p. 124* 

^ 3 id., and this date is borne out by his letters to Madame de 
Crdqui and Madame Latour. 
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hours earlier, that they were able to sail. In any 
case, they arrived in London on Monday, the 13th. ^ 
The passage from Calais to Dover, which took 
twelve hours, was anything but an agreeable one. 
The sea was running high ; the night was very 
dark, and the cold so intense that even the sailors 
were almost frozen to death. Hume went below, and 
suffered severely from sea-sickness ; but Rousseau 
•courageously remained on deck, drenched with 
the spray and drizzle, and chilled to the bone with 
*the cold. At last Dover was reached, and the 
friends disembarked. What ensued Rousseau has 
himself described. 

Transported by the thought that lie had at last 
set foot on the land of liberty with so illustrious 
a man as his escort, he suddenly fell on the aston- 
ished Hume’s neck, hugged him passionately m 
silence, and covered his face — “ that broad un- 
meaning face,” pea-green, no doubt, from recent 
affliction — with kisses and tears. Tliis little scene 
over, they started for London. 

It was soon known that *' the celebrated M. 
Rousseau,” as the newspapers called him, had 
arrived. *' Ail the world,” said the London Maga- 
zine, ” are eager to see this man, who by his singiil- 

. 1 £mdm ChrmUk; Gmtknia^s Magmbtt; Rousseaw's letter 

^ to Madame de Boufflers, i8th Janwaty 1766. ' ' ' - 
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arity has drawn himself into much trouble ” ; 
and in a few days he became almost as much the 
rage in London as he had been in Paris. The 
Hereditary Prince, the King’s brother-in-law, 
called on him incognito ; the Duke of "York, it 
would seem, called on him and missed him. General 
Conway, then Secretary of State, and Lady Ayles- 
bury expressed eager desire to be introduced to 
him. Wilkes, who had just secretly come over 
from Paris to bargain with the Ministry for the 
terms under which he would consent to be silent, 
much to Rousseau’s annoyance, forced himself 
into his cabin.® Garrick not only gave a supper 
in his honour at his house in the Adelphi, where 
a distinguished company was invited to meet him, 
but paid him the compliment of plapng two char- 
acters on purpose to oblige him® — Lusignan, in 
Aaron Hill’s Zaire, and the triple character of the 
poet. Frenchman, and drunken man, in Lethe^ 
Rousseau’s behaviour on this occasion was char- 
acteristic. Garrick had fixed Thursday, the 23rd 

^ London Magazme, ist January 1766. 

® Horace Walpole to John Chute, Correspondence (edit. Cun- 
ningham), vol iv. p. 458. 

^ Cradock's Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs^ voL i. pp. 

^ Cradock says Lord Chalkstone, but this is evidently an error ; 
Cradock's account certainly refers to this occasion. 
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of January, for the promised performance, and 
had reserved a box for him opposite to the box 
wliich the King and Queen, who were expecting 
to see him, would occupy. But when the time 
came to* go to tlie theatre, Rousseau said that ho 
liad changet! his mind and would stay at home. 
There was no one, he explained, to l(M>k after his 
dog, whicii, if the door hapjpened to be opened, 
woukl run away in his absence. “ Lock the door, 
then,” said Hume, “ and put the key in your 
pocket.” This was accordingly done ; but as 
the}' were going downstairs the dog began to howl. 
Upon that Rousseau rushed back, and said that he 
had not the heart to leave him in sucli distress. 
Hume insisted that as the King and Queen were 
looking forward to seeing him, and Mrs. Garrick 
had dismissed another company to make room for 
him, it would be absurd to disappoint them for 
no other reason than the impatience of a dog. Still 
the humane or whimsical master was not persuaded, 
and Hume liad the greatest difficulty in inducing 
him to keep his engagement. It is probable that 
courtesy towards Mr. and Mrs. Garrick had more 
weight with our eccentric guest than the gratification ^ 
of royal curiosity. ■ On arriving at the theatre they , 
found it crowded to excess, for curiosity to see' 
him .was not. confined 'to royalty. He was suffi- , 
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ciently conspicuous, as he wore his Armenian 
habit. He happened to enter his box at the very 
time the King and Queen entered theirs. During 
the whole performance it was observed that they 
took more notice of him than of the actors ; but 
this perhaps was not so much a testimony of ad- 
miration as of surprise, for Rousseau appears to 
have behaved in a most extraordinary manner. 
He cried, he laughed, and became so wild with 
excitement that Mrs. Garrick was obliged to hold 
him by the skirts of his coat to prevent him falling ■ 
out of the box into the pit. After the performance 
he went up to Garrick and said in French : “I 
have cried all through your tragedy and laughed 
through all your comedy, without being at all able 
to understand the language.”^ Of this scene 
and of the sensation Rousseau made in London 
we have a graphic account in a letter of Lady 
Sarah Bunbury to Lady Susan O’Brien, dated 
5th February 1766 — 

“ By way of news Mr. Rousseau is all the talk ; 
all I can hear of him is that he wears a pelisse and 
fur cap, that he was at the play and desired to 
be placed so that he might see the King, which, 
as Mrs. Greville says, is a fauvreU unworthy a 

^ Cradock’s Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 205-6 ; London Chronicle for 
January 23-25. 
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philosopher. His dressing particularly I think is veiy 
silly, and if, as the papers say, he told Garrick that 
he made him laugh and cry without understanding 
a word, this, in my humble opinion, u'as very silly 
too. , . . He sees few people, and is to go and live 
at a farm in Wales, where he shall see nothing but 
mountains and wild goats — a litre pauvrete” ^ 

Vanity is always contemptible and generally 
ridiculous; it was reserved for Rousseau to make 
'it grotesque and disgusting. 

^ IV 

And now Hume’s troubles began, as Horace 
Walpole shrewdly anticipated they soon would.® 
He liad made himself responsible for the subsistence 
and comforts of a man on whom tlie eyes of all 
Euro|.ic were turned, but who tot)k a perverse 
pleasure not only in defeating every effort which 
could bo made on his behalf, but in placing himself 
and his friends in ridiculous positions. His inordinate 
vanity, which amounted to monomania, found its 
chief gratification in affecting a superiority to all 
those distinctions which are commonly associated 
with reputation and fame, and in insulting the 
world with the contrast between his enormous 

* Lift and Zelfm 0/ Ladjf Sarah Zenmx, vol. 5 . p. 167. 

^ To Lady Harvey, Comspgmkmt {edit Cunningham), vol; iv. 
P-'^453*; ' 
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importance in all that constitutes real eminence, 
p and the poverty, and meanness in which he affected 

to live. That all London should be running after 
a philosopher who had lodgings in St. James’s, 
and who lived as’ his friend Hume lived, would have 
afforded him no gratification, but that all London 
should be running after a recluse who occupied with 
a dog and a mistress two squalid rooms in a farmer’s 
cottage at Chiswick — that was quite to his taste. 
Hume s first negotiation was with a market-gardener 
at Fulham, and Diogenes himself might have been 
satisfied with the accommodation offered. It was 
a wretched cabin with only a single room to let, 
containing two beds, one of which was occupied 
by a sick person.^ This was sufhciently pictur- 
esque, but this would hardly meet the case, as 
Therdse was expected from Paris in a few days. 
Then Chiswick was tried^ and in a farmhouse there 
the exile was for a while restlessly settled. Here 
he was joined by Therese, who had the honour of 
being escorted from Paris by Boswell, a circum- 
stance which Boswell very judiciously did not 
communicate to his friend Johnson. 

Of this woman and of the difficulties which her 
arrival occasioned Hume gives a lively account in 

I Letter to Madame de Bonfflers, . i8th January 1766, Corre- 
spondame, (Euvres CwtplhUs, vol. viii. p. 63. 
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a letter to Madame de Bonfflers, dated London, 
19th January 1766 — 

“ This woman forms the. chief encumbrance to 
his settlement. M. de Luze, our companion, saj^s 
that she passes for wicked and tattling, and is 
thought to be the chief cause of his quitting Neu- 
chatel. He himself owns her to be so dull that 
she never knows in what year of the Lord she is, 
• nor in what month of the year, nor in what day of 
the month or week, and that she can never learn 
the difference of value of the pieces of money in 
any country. Yet she governs him absolutely 
as a nurse docs a child. In her absence his dog 
has obtained that ascendant. His affection for that 
creature is above all expression or conception.” ^ 

Rousseau’s fidelity to this wretched woman is 
partly to be explained, as I^Ir. Morlcy suggests, 
by Ms cynical contempt for mere literary culture, 
social accomplishments, and social position ; partly 
by the fact that he found repose and amusement 
in her passive stupidity ; and partly by the senti- 
ment engendered by long association. To his 
vanity also this connection administered, for it 
was at once a proof of his social independence and 
of his indifference to social distinctions. But 
as with' Swift so with Mra, the parvenu underlay' 
* Burtem’s JLifi of ffum, voL ii, p. 305. 
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the cynic ; and he has himself recorded the “ in- 
effable pleasure which the spectacle of Madame la 
Mareschale de Luxembourg publicly embracing 
Mademoiselle Therese le Vasseur ” afforded him. 
At Chiswick, General Fitzpatrick, among others, 
called on him and found him in great distress at 
having lost his dog, which had strayed away. 
Hume, however, had managed to recover it, and 
entered the room with the dog just after Fitz- 
patrick arrived. Rousseau, in an ecstasy of delight, 
poured out his gratitude to Hume, and passionately ' 
embracing the dog, burst into tears over him.^ 

He gave poor Hume no rest. Chiswick, he said, 
was too near London, and he was postered with 
callers and starers — ^which was not surprising, as 
the reviews and newspapers had been, and still 
were, full of gossip about him. The public curi- 
osity and the public sympathy had been greatly 
increased by four notices in the Monthly Review, 
the London Magazine, and the London Chronicle, 
giving elaborate accounts of the persecution to 
which he had been subjected.^ This naturally 
attracted the friends of liberty and toleration, then 
prominent through the Wilkite agitation, who 

^ Rogers’ Table Talk (edit Dyce), 106-7, 

^ For January (1766); for February ; for i6th January and 
4th February^ in which there is a sketch of his life. 
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honoured him as a hero and pitied him as a martyr 
in those sacred causes. Thus conspicuous, he 
made himself more so by going about in liis 
Armenian dress, and so was followed by crowds.^ 
But the homage which flattered, fretted and em- 
barrassed him. He must get away ; he must have 
repose ; he hated cities and crowded streets. Hear- 
ing of an old monastery in Wales, he said he would 
go and settle there. Wales would remind him of 
Switzerland, and in Wales he was sure he could 
live and die in peace. This fell through. Then 
a Mr. Stanley offered him a residence in the Isle of 
Wight, but the Isle of Wight was windy, had bare 
hills, no trees, and people who would bore him. 
As soon as it was known, and Humo no doubt took 
care that it should be known, that he was in search 
of a residence, several gentlemen most generously 

^ In Hardy^s li/e Zm/ Ckarkmmti^ voL I p. ajo, there is m 
interesting passage throwing light on Rousseaifs coiuiiict and habits 
at this time. **Wliefi|** said Charfemonl, and Rousseau 

arriYed from France^ happening lo meet with Hume in the Park^ 

I wished him joy of his pleasing connection, and particularly hinted 
that I was convinced he must be, perfectly happy in his mw friend, 
as their sentimciils were, I 'believed, nearly sinniar. * Why no, man/ 
said he, ^ym are mistaken. 'Rousseau is not w'hat you think him 
he' has a hankering after the Bible, and indeed is little better Ilian a 
Christian in a way of his own/ Excess of vanity was the madness 
of Rousseau. When he first aiiiyed in London he arid his Armenkn 
' dress were followed by aowdSi and long as this species of admim- 
' tiers lasted, he was contented' and' happy/* 
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came forward and offered him apartments in their 
country houses. ' Among others a Mr. Townshend, 
a wealthy man, who was a great admirer of his 
writings, invited him to live in his house, and, 
to relieve him of any sense of obligation, offered to 
take any sum he pleased for his board. But* Mr. 
Townshend was married, and as Rousseau made 
it a condition that )xis-gouvernante, as Therese was 
now called, should occupy a seat at Mrs. Town- 
shend’s dinner-table, the proposal fell through. 

At last a solution of the difficulty seemed at 
hand. He went down with Hume into Surrey, 
where he spent two days at the house of a Colonel 
Webb. He was delighted with the “ natural and 
solitary beauties of the place,” and thought and 
said that he could be happy there. Hume ac- 
cordingly negotiated with Colonel Webb for the 
purchase of the house, and a small estate adjoining. 
And here it was hoped that Rousseau would settle 
at last. But he suddenly changed his mind. 
Though the place was fifteen miles from town, 
it was not, he grumbled, sufficiently out of the 
world and out of the range of visitors ; so this fell 
through. And now he took it into his head that 
he would receive no letters. They had cost him 
from twenty-five to twenty-six louis d' or at Neu- 
chatel, and he would pay postage no more. Ac- 
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cordingly the next time Hume, to whom his letters 
were directed, brought a cargo of them to Chiswick, 
he was told to send them back to the ]>ost-office. 
Hume explained that if tliey were taken back they 
would be opened and read, and that ali Ins secrets 
would be known, which would neither be fair to him- 
self nor fair to his friends. He replietl impatiently 
that he did not care. It is quite possible tinat Hume, 
seeing the inconvenience whicli would be likely to 
result from such folly, and thinking it better that he 
and not strangers should be acquainted with his 
friend’s concerns, took on himself to sift the corre- 
spondence, and so gave a handle to the accusation 
which Rousseau afterwards brought against him. 

Hume had meanwhile been endeavouring to 
serve him in other ways. When they were detained 
at Calais he had asked him whether, if it were 
offered, he would accept a pension from the King. 
He replied he should be guided entirely by what 
his friend Lord Keith advised. Hume, having 
no doubt about what Lord Keith’s opinion would 
be, immediately after ins arrival in London applied 
to General Conway, then Secretary of State, and 
General Graeme, Secretary and Chamberlain to, 
the Queen, and asked them to lay the matter 
before the King. ' Their Application was successful, ^ 
and' it 'was ■arranged^ that Rousseau should have 
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a pension of a hundred a year, on condition that 
the grant of it should not be publicly known. To 
this condition he acceded, but the matter remained 
in abeyance in consequence of the illness of General 
Conway. A grant without such a conditio^i would 
have been more gratif5dng, no doubt ; that such a 
condition should have been imposed is not sur- 
prising. The favour with which Rousseau was 
regarded was by no means universal. The crowd 
who had not read the Nouvelle HUolse and the 
Contrat Social might run to stare at him ; leaders 
of fashion like Lady Aylesbury and Lady Kildare 
might cry to Hume, with gushing Mrs. Cockburn, 
“ Oh, bring him with you ; the English are not 
worthy of him. Sweet old man, he shall sit 
beneath an oak and hear the Druids’ songs ; bring 
dear old Rousseau.” ^ But there were many, like 
Gray and Burke,^ who would probably have felt 

^ Letters of Eminent Persons^ p. 125. 

2 What Burke thought of him, he has himself very plainly 
stated. We had the great professor and founder of the philosophy 
of vanity in England, As I had good opportunities of knowing 
his proceedings almost from day to day, he left no doubt on my 
mind that he entertained no principle, either to influence his heart 
or to guide his understanding, but vanity. With this vice he was 
possessed to a degree little short of madness.” — “Letter to a 
Member of the National Assembly,” JVorhs(edit Bohn), vol. ii. p. 536. 
Burke was well acquainted with Rousseau's writings long before he 
made Rousseau's acquaintance, and for what he thought of them, 
see' Anmai Eegisier for x 762, p,. 227, 
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that he never had a flash of truer intuition than 
when he said, in reference to his writings, “Je 
Grains toujoiirs que |e p^che par ie fond, et que 
tons mcs systemes ne sont qiie des extravagances” ; 
and there were still more who would liave echoed 
Johnson’s sentiments, when he was asked by Bos- 
well whether he really thought Rousseau a bad 
man ; “ If you mean to be serious, I tliink him one 
of the worst of men, a rascal who ought to be hunted 
out of society, as he has been. Tlirce or four 
. nations have expelled him, and it is a shame he is 
protected in this country;'; ” adding, “ I would sooner 
sign a sentence for his transportation than that 
of any felon who has gone from the Old Bailey 
these many years.” But Johnson, so thought 
Rousseau’s friends, was a bigot, Gray a recluse, 
and even Burke had his limitations. Tlicre is an 
interesting passage in Madame d’Arbiay’s Diary 
illustrating the impression which Rousseau made 
on his royal benefactor — 

” Mrs. Delany told several anecdotes, which had 
come to her immediate knowledge, of Rousseau 
while he was in England. . . . The King too told 
others which had come to his own ears, all charging 
him with savage' pride and insolent ingratitude. 

. ‘Some gratitude, sir,*, said I, ‘he was not 

■ ^ BmmWn/eknsm^ edit Croker, p. i7S- 
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without. When my father was in Paris, which 
was after Rousseau had been in England, he visited 
him in his garret, and the first thing he showed him 
was your Majesty’s portrait.’ ” ^ 

But to return. Among the friends to whom 
Hume had spoken about his difficulties in smting 
the humours of Rousseau was a Mr. Davenport, a 
wealthy and accomplished country gentleman^ who, 
in addition to other residences, had a house which 
he seldom occupied at Wooton, near Ashbourne, 
in the Peak of Derbyshire. It was sixteen miles 
from any town, and, surrounded by rocks and 
forests, stood by itself on the slope of a high hill 
looking down on a wild and picturesque glen, and 
commanding an almost unbounded landscape of 
mountain, meadow, and woodland scenery. A little 
above it is the village of Wooton, about half a mile 
below the village of Ellaston. It had scant attrac- 
tions except to lovers of nature and solitude; for 
a few scattered farms, a small hamlet, and here 
and there at wide intervals a country house, were 
its only immediate links with human society. The 
climate during the greater part of the year was 
heavy and humid, the weather in the winter and 
early spring piercingly cold; and though the 

^ Diary and Letters^ vol ii. p. 397- 
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scener)-’ was eminently picturesque and imposing, 
it was somewhat sombre and austere. Rousseau 
was entranced with the description of the place 
— it was the verj^ spot in which he desired to end 
his iife.\ Davenport would • willingly have 

placed the house at his disposal and boarded him 
also "gratuitously, and such was liis inttuition ; 
but Hume explained to him that stsch an offer 
.would be regarded as an insult by his sensitive 
proti%6. Rousseau’s income, deri\'ed |.mrtly from 
^ contracts with his booksellers and partly from a 
small aiumity which he. had been persuaded to 
accept from Lord Keith, the only friend whom 
he had so honoured, amounted to about £8o a 
year, and Hume suggested that out of this he should 
pay for himself and his gomvrnunic £jo. To this 
proposal iSfr. Davenport good-natnrejily arceded ; so 
Rousseau and Therese left Chiswick for Wooton. 
But the evening before their departure a very 
remarkable scone was witnessed in Hume's 
lodgings in Lisle Street, including a repetition of 
the embarrassing demonstration on the beach at 
Dover. To explain this we must go back. 

Some .six weeks before, Hume wrote to Blair ; 

* For an elaborate ' description of Wooton and the neiglibour- 
hood, see Rousseau’s letter to Madame de Lunc, lotli May 1766; 
eSmres vol. yiii. pp. pa, 93. 
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“ The philosophers of Paris foretold to me that 
I could not conduct Rousseau to Calais without a 
quarrel ; but I think I could live with him all my 
life in mutual friendship and esteem.” The philo- 
sophers of Paris had more discernment than he 
gave them credit for, as he was soon to see. One 
evening at Madame Geoffrin’s, not long before 
Rousseau and Hume left Paris, Horace Walpole 
was joking about Rousseau’s affectations and 
absurdities, and especially his boasts about his 
importance in the eyes of great people. What 
fun it would be, he suggested, to concoct a flatter- 
ing letter to him from the King of Prussia, inviting 
him to Potsdam. On his return home he set to 
work and sketched the letter. Next day he showed 
it to Helvetius and the Due de Nivernois, who 
were so amused with it that, after revising some 
faults in the language, for it was in French, they 
persuaded Walpole to allow copies of it to be 
circulated privately among their friends.^ In a 
few days it was all over Paris. “ The copies,” 
wrote Horace Walpole to Conway, “ Have spread 
like wildfire, et me void d la mode.” ^ It was not a 

^ Letter to Hume, loth July 1766. As it is not very long it 
may be transcribed. It is prmted in Burton’s Life of Hume, vol. 
ii. p. 321 ; and in Horace Walpole’s Correspondence (edit. Cunning- 
ham), vol. iv. p. 463, Walpole gives a full account of its concoction. 

® Correspondence (edit. Cunningham), vol. iv. p. 463. 
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very- brilliant jeu d' esprit,'^ but it made an extra- 
ordinary sensation, or, as Walpole put it, "an 
enormous noise in a city where they run and cackle 
after an event like a parcel of hens." The news 
of it soon spread to England, and in the British 
Chronicle for January 31, among t!ie foreign news 
appears : “A letter is handed about Paris said to 
be written by the King of Prussia, but it is not 
well authenticated.” Before this notice appeared, 
Hume told Rousseau of the letter, which seems at 
first to have made very little impression on him, 
as he supposed it was one of the fabrications of 
his old enemies at Geneva. At la.st he heard a 

’ “XtoK CHER ]k.M( J.\cqcks,— Vou.s awz renonce Gen'ove 

voire patrk*, Vous voiis cics fait diasser cle ia SiiiriihCt, pays tant 
vanttS clans vos &rits ; la France vous a dcicruit? ; veocz dom chex: 
iBoi, I’adtiiire vos taknt; Je de vos reverius, t|iii (soil 

dit eii passarii) vans occupeni trop el Irop kirigteaijis. II faut k 
la fin ctre sage et lieureex voys uwu fait asscz parler dc voiis, par 
dcs smgiilaritds pen convenables cl isn %<‘ritab!c grand horiinie : di> 
montrcE k VOS ennemm qiievous poevesc avoir t|iii‘!«|uvfds le sens 
mmmimi ccla les fachcra, sans vous feire tort, Mes etais voiis 
offrent one retraite paisible : Je vous veiix da bieii,, el je vous en 
feraii si voiis le tronve^: bon. Mais si voiis vous oiistine/. rejetier 
mon secours, altendee-vom qm Je ne le dir»ii k personne. Si voas 
persisted k vous creiiser Fespril poor iroover clc noiivcaiix mallieisrs, 
di'oisissax les lels qae voos voiidfeK j |e suis roi* je finis vous en 
procurer au grd de vos sooliaits | et^ ce qoi sUrcmeiil m vous arrivem 
pas vis4-vis de vos enneiiiis, je cesserai de veins persdcialeri qiiand 
vous cesserex de mcttie vote gloire Voire hon arai^ ' . . . , 

'^^Feedewck ' 
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rumour that it was Walpole who had given cur- 
rency to it. V/alpole, he knew, was a friend of 
Hume’s. Upon that he asked Hume if the rumour 
was true ; but Hume parried the question, having 
unfortunately a moment before given him a letter 
authorising Walpole to bring some important papers 

■a 

belonging to Rousseau from Paris. This raised 
Rousseau’s suspicions. Could Hume have been a 
party to the cruel hoax ; could he be in league 
with his persecutors ? He had already been sur- 
prised to find that a son of one of the bitterest of 
his enemies at Geneva, the physician Tronchin, 
was not only on the most intimate terms with 
Hume, but was actually lodging with him, a circum- 
stance which Hume had somewhat lamely ex- 
plained by sajdng that the son was not like the 
father. He then remembered that many of his 
letters had been opened, that the newspapers had 
of late ceased to pay him compliments, and that 
he and Therese had been treated with marked 
coldness by one of the ladies in the house. He 
called to mind also a very extraordinary incident 
which had happened on the way from Paris to 
Calais. Hume and himself had occupied the same 
bedroom at an hotel. In the middle of the night 
he heard David cr3dng out in his sleep, not once 
. only, but several times, and with a vehemence 
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which was quite frightful: “ Je tiens J. J. Rous- 
seau ! Je tiens J. J. Rousseau ! ” -He had cndea- 
\-oured to interpret tlic words as fa'/ourabiy as 
possible, and to laugh off, next morning, the terror 
they had caused him ; but there could be little 
doubt what they meant — David Iwd, in the English 
phrase, “ got him,” got him as a luintcr gets his 
prey. All this was rankling in his mind when he 
had a last interview with Hume before setting 
out for Wooton. They had just finisln'd supper, 
Therese had retired, and Hume and he were sitting 
in silence Ixdorc the fire. During supper both 
Thcresc and himself liacl been perplexed and dis- 
tressed by the way in which tiieir host had been 
fixing them alternately witli his eyes, and by the 
“ diabolical expression ” in them. And now that 
the friends were alone these stares were repeated. 
Rousseau tried to return them : it was imi'iossible ; 
he quailed under them ; he nearly fainted. AH 
lus suspicions were corroborated ; but no — he 
looked again — if the glances were those of a devil, 
the features were those of an honest man. He 
was struck witli remorse ; he despised himself. 
He rushed forward, threw himself on Hume’s neck, 
hugged him in ecstasy, and with a face bathed in 
tears and a voice choked .with sobs cried passion- 
ately : ” Non,. David, .Hume n’est pas un traltre. 
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cela n’est pas possible ; et s’il n’etoit pas le meilleur 
des hommes, il ‘faudroit qu’il en fM le plus noir.” 
The scene must have been sufficiently embarrass- 
ing to Hume, but he remained perfectly calm, 
politely but coldly “ returned the caresses,” patted 
his hysterical friend several times on the back, 
exclaiming; “Mon cher monsieur! Quoi done, 
mon cher monsieur ? ” and without further com- 
ment retired to bed.^ 

Rousseau, with Ther^se, arrived at Wooton in 
the third week of March, but in a bad temper and 
with another grievance. Mr. Davenport, wishing 
to save him the expense of the journey, or rather 
to reduce it to a trifle, had, with delicate kindness, 
resorted to a little stratagem. He had chartered 
a return chaise, pretending that it was a public 
conveyance which happened by good fortune to 
be starting at the very time Rousseau was to leave 
London, which was on the 19th of March, and, to 
disguise his charity the more effectually, had even 
gone so far as to have an advertisement inserted 
in a newspaper announcing its departure. But by 

^ Of this absurd scene Rousseau has given four full accounts — 
in a letter to Madame de Boufflers, in one to Malesherbes, in the 
long one to Hume, and in his Rkit des Parttculariik de la Vie de 
// Rousseau. See too Hume^s but in a letter 

to Dr. Blair, Hume attributes Rousseau^s conduct simply to his 
annoyance about the post«chaise.^ ; . , 
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some means Rousseau's suspicions were aroused. 
He challenged Hume on the subject, and accused 
him of conniving with Mr. Davenport in insulting 
him. He was not a beggar, he would li’ce on no 
man’s alms ; nothing, he said, could have given 
him ^greater offence.* 

Shortly after his arrival at W'ooton lie wrote to 
Hume two most friendly letters, calling him his 
dear patron, and e.xprcssing his gratitude for all 
he had done for him.® But the suspicions which 
he had entertained of him had not been disabused, 
and in a letter to D'lvernoLs, dated only two 
da3?s after his second letter to Hume, he speaks 
of Hume’s intimacy with Tronchin’s son, of his 
being “ trCs he encore a Paris avec mes plus dangcr- 
eux ennemis,” of the fact that the newspapers 
had ceased to speak favourably of him, and that 
his letters luid been suppressed aiul opcrntnl ; he 
shows, in fact, that all his old grievances, real or 
imagined, against Hume w'cre still rankling. A 
week after his arrival at Wooton, he wrote to Mr. 
Davenport earnestly requesting that he would take 
care that his letters should not pass througli any 
other hands than his own, or those of his servants, 
asking him to keep this request secret, and adding ■■ 

. * Letter to Peyrou, 4th Qctobar 1766. ^ - , ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

' ■ .. :® , March as and March j GSftpm Cmpliks, vol vjii. np, 76, 77. 
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that “ some day when we know each other better 
I will tell you more about this.” ^ 

And now an event occurred which brought 
matters to a climax. On the 3rd of April the forged 
letter was printed both in French and English in 
the St. James's Chronicle, and two days afterwards 
it appeared in translation in the British Chronicle 
and in the London Chronicle. Rousseau was furious. 
He wrote off at once to the editor of the St. James’s 
Chronicle, complaining of the insult done to the 
King of Prussia as well as to himself, pointing 
out that its insertion with Frederick’s name at- 
tached to it was connivance with forgery, and 
apprising the editor that it had been fabricated 
in Paris ; and he added : “ Ce qui navre et dechire 
mon coeur, I’imposteur a des complices en Angle- 
terre.” ® Rousseau’s letter, with an editorial note 
prefixed, appeared on the loth — 

“ The imposture was a very innocent one, and 
we do not imagine that many readers were deceived 
by it ; we are told that it was a jew d’ esprit by an 
English gentleman now at Paris, well known in the 
catalogue of noble authors.” 

In the same paper appeared a letter to Rousseau, 

, , ^ Lettres Iniiites, par Streckeisen-Moultou, p. 457. 

^ Correspondance, CEuvw Computes, vol. viii. p. 85. 
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purporting to be written by a Quaker, signing 
himself “Q. A.”— 

“ Ne t’effaroudie pas ime bagatelle ; tu es 
id dans’ un pays de liberte ; la iiberte a ses incon- 
venients, comme vous voyci; ; t'lle s'einancipc 
par''fois avec dcs caractcros plus respt'ctabk's quo 
la tienne ; ... ainsi tes terines do ‘ navre ' et 
' dedrirc ’ sont un pen trop forts.*' 

In the. impression for the 3rd of May lie found a 
defender — 

“ Let me rocomme.nd,” says the writer, “ my 
brother scribblers to be content with tea.sing one 
another. The Philosopher is too much above us ; 
let us leave him unmolested in his Derbyshire 
retreat. It may perhap.s produce something which 
will rellect honour on tlm country he lives in, and 
to have adopted a Rousseau will be some e.xcuse 
to posterity for our own deartli of literary 
merit.” ‘ 

Rousseau was now certain that his .suspicions 
about Hume were correct. Hume was the ally of 
Walpole, who had circulated the letter ; of D’Aleni- 

1 See the numbers of the. Si. /ames's CAmme/f under above 
<fetes. ' \ ' 
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bert, who had written it ; ^ of the newspaper editors 
who had given currency and prominence to it. To 
Madame de Bouffiers, to his cousin F. H. Rousseau, 
to Peyrou, to Malesherbes, and to other corre- 
spondents he pours out his grievances about his 
perfidious friend.^ He regarded Walpole, he said, 
as the secret agent of three or four men who had 
formed a plot against him, a plot which he could 
not comprehend , — “ mais dont je vois et sens I’exe- 
cution successive de jour en jour.” These men 
were Hume, D’Alembert, Voltaire, and Tronchin. 
At this time, too, another insertion in the English 
newspapers, for which he considered Hume respons- 
ible,® added greatly to his irritation. Ever since 
the controversy about the theatrical performances 
at Geneva, Voltaire had pursued him with un- 
relenting hostility. La Guerre Civile de Geneve 
and L’Ing$nu, indeed, were still to come, and Vol- 
taire’s authorship of Les Sentiments des Citoyens 

^ reconnois II Finstant le style de M. d'Alembert . . . 
mon ennemi d'autant plus dangereux qu'il a soin de cachet sa 
haine." Letter to Malesherbes, loth May 1766. He had not seen 
the notice in the^St Jameses Chronicle apparently, or perhaps he did 
not understand the allusion to the Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors, He afterwards said in his letter to Hume that it mattered 
little whether it was d'Alembert's composition or that of his prete- 
mm Walpole* 

^ See his correspondence between 9th April and 22nd May, 
compared with his letter to Hume dated loth July. 

, 3 Letter to Hume, roth July 1766. 
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Rousseau never seems to have suspected ; but in 
1761 appeared, under the name of the Marquis de 
Ximenes, the Lettres sur La Nouveik Hcloisc, and 
in 1766 the cruel and rancorous Lcttrc an Doctenr 
Pansopk:,} Almost as soon as this letter was 
published the severest passages in it were trans- 
lated, and according to Rousseau aggravated in 
tlie translation, and printed in Lloyd's Evening 
' Neias. About the same time (12th April) the 
London Chronicle printe<i a translation of a very 
severe letter of Voltaire to him, occasioned by a 
protest made against Rousseau’s exconimonication 
by the Council of Geneva, on the ground that the 
partisans of Voltaire and D’Alembert had unfairly 
intiuenced the Council. Next appeared two mali- 
cious notices, one attributing his favourable recep- 
tion at Paris to the respect felt for Hume, and 
describing him as the son of a musician, which 
appears to have particularly annoyed him ; and the 

^ The aathorsliip of this Voltaire repuaiccfly denied^ but Decroix^ 
the collaborator of Condoreeti had no doubt thal %"o!iaire wr<ue it, 
and Beuchot did mt scruple lo insert it in his edition of Voltaire^s 
works. Internal evidence surely proves conclusively that," if 
Voltaire did not write the whole, he had at least a hand in it ; Ms 
own denial, it is needless lo say# goes for nothing. In a ielter, 
dated Novetnber 1766, he hm the impudence to $ajr : “II pretend 
qm je Ini ai Icrit, qm m lui ai pas depiiis environ 

; neuf mu **' ^ and this after' the ^^hmsis and the iMim sur Z0 
: Mmmik ^ 
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other taunting him with “ opening his door to the 
rich and closing it to the poor,” and with “ coldness 
to his relations.” Both of these libels, for so he 
described them, he attributed confidently to Hume.i 
It will thus be seen that if Rousseau was wrong in 
supposing that Hume had had any hand in. these 
publications, he was perfectly right when he spoke 
of the changed attitude of the Press towards him. 
The newspapers and magazines, it is needless to 
say, had filled their columns with all this, not 
because there was any prejudice against him, for" 
journalists, like politicians, seldom either love or 
hate, but simply because, as gossip was busy with 
his name, copy retailing or adding to such gossip 
was acceptable. 

Meanwhile Hume, quite unconscious of what 
was fermenting at Wooton, had been urging on the 
pension, when General Conway put into his hands 
a letter which he had received from Rousseau. 
This letter is not extant, and we only know 
its purport by a letter from Hume to Rousseau, 
dated 17th May, and printed by Streckeisen- 
Moultou, telling Rousseau how greatly both he 

^ These pieces Hume bad never even read ; see the Succinct 
Account They were written by Gibbon^s friend, Deyverdnn, as 
he afterwards acknowledged to Hume, begging him to publish the 
fact— Hume^s Primte Correspondence, p. 230. 
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himself and General Conway hati been con- 
cerned at his refusal of the pension. To Hume 
Rousseau made no reply, but he wrote to General 
Conway. He was deeply touched, he .said, with the 
favours with w'hich it had pleased his ^Majesty to 
honour him, and with the kind services of Conway. 
He would not refuse the pension. So far from 
rejecting the benefits of the King through the pride 
whidi had been imputed to him, his pntie would be 
in pluming himself on them : and t!ie only thing 
' that pained him was that he could not honour 
himself as much in the eyes of tlie world as he. 
could do in !iis own. Let tliose liononrs be deferred 
— deferred for happier times — and it would then 
be seen tliat he Iiad only deferred availing himself 
of them that tic miglit endeavour to make himself 
worthier of their reception. Tliis was ver)* natur- 
ally interpreted as meaning that lie would not 
accept the pension unless it was made public. 
Conway was unwilling to approach the King again 
on the subject ; Hume, however, persuaded him to 
give way, and got the Duke of Richmond also to e.xert 
his influence. But tliere was one thing whicli they 
could not do, and that was to submit the King to : 
the ■' indignity of a second refusal. , Accordingly, ■ 
although he had received no answ'cr to his former 
letter, Hume, wrote agdn to Rousseau, telMng him 
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what he had done, and asking him to say positively 
whether he would accept the pension if it were 
publicly granted him. Then the storm burst. 
A week after came the answer : “I believed that 
my silence, interpreted by your conscience, would 
have said enough — but as you will not listen to it 
I will speak. I know you, and you do not know 
it.” He then went on to say that he had told him 
before that if he was not the best of men he was 
the worst, that he would have no further inter- 
course with him, and would accept nothing of., 
which he was the instrument. He concluded by 
bidding adieu to him for ever.^ Hume was as 
indignant as he was astounded. He replied at 
once, with a passionate vehemence very unusual 
with him, and, perhaps without precedent in his 
life, demanding an explanation : “You owe this 
to me ; you owe it to truth and honour and jus- 
tice, and to everything deemed sacred among men. 
Tell me what has given you offence ; tell me of 
what I am accused. TeU me the man who accuses 
me.” And Rousseau told him. What he told 
him has been already related. The key to the 
letter is afforded by a naive admission at the 
beginning : “ I know only what I feel ” (“ Je ne 

J See the long letter to Hume dated loth July 1766, (Euvres 

vol viil pp. xii-12',7*,, • 
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sais que ce que je sens”). Locke has remarked 
that the difference between the reasoiiinq of a 
madman and that of a fooi is that a fool reasons 
incorrectly on correct premises, and that a matl- 
inan reasons correctly on ab.snrd pfenh.sos. This 
is just what Rousseau does liere. A diseased 

A, . 

imagination furnishes him with Ihs data, but his 
logic is flawless, his conclusion inevitable. We 
know as a matter of fact that Hume, so far from 
having any part in the concoction of tiu^ forged 
dettcr, knew nothing about it till it was in circula- 
tion ; tiiat, so far from being res|)onsibIe for the 
so-called libels in the English press, he never at 
any time wrote or connived at a line which could 
wound Rousseau’s feelings, much less ca.st discredit 
on him. Wc know that he was not in league with 
Rousseau’s enemies ; that with Voltaire and Dr. 
Tronchin he had no relations at all, while his inti- 
macy with Walpole and D’Alembert was without 
any reference to Rousseau ; that if he did not 
suppress the “ libels ” on his friend, it was because 
he could not ; and that if he did not e.xplain his 
conduct to Rousseau, it was because he was unaware 
that there was anything to explain. On the other 
■ Imnd, it is due to Rousseau to say that there is im 
, reason for supposing that' in, acting as he did he 
, did not act, in' perfectly good faith. There can be 
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little doubt that he was convinced, of the truth of 
what he alleged ; there can be as little doubt that 
he had no unworthy motive for his conduct. 
Madame de Boufiiers said of him with perfect 
justice ; “ Ne croyez pas qu’il soit capable d’ arti- 
fice, ni de mensonge, qu’il soit un imposteur ni un 
scelerat. Sa colere n’est pas fondee, mais elle est 
reelle.” ^ 

When we consider the effect of the course he 
took, the monstrous injustice done to his bene- 
factor, the criminal ingratitude devolving on him- 
self, it is really provoking to find in his narrative 
all the indications of conscientious truthfulness. 
There is not, it is true, an incident which he does 
not misread and pervert, but there is not an inci- 
dent which is not, in detail, accurately stated : his 
facts may be practically fictions, but his fictions are 
substantially facts. He never resorts to falsehood 
or even to deliberate sophistry. Every line of the 
letter has the impress of sincerity, but it is the 
sincerity, the terrible sincerity, of monomania. 

Hume knew perfectly well that the letter was 
intended for publication, and would be all over 
Europe in a few weeks. He might be forgiven for 
being indignant and excused for being perplexed, 
and his correspondence at this time shows that he 

^ Zeiiers of Mminmt Persons^ p. 241- ' ' / 
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was both. He wrote a very weak letter to Rous- 
seau, complaining that Rousseau had misrepre- 
sented the “ tender scene ” between them on the 
niglit before the departure for Wooton, explained 
that the alleged diabolical expression in his eyes 
had simply arisen from a fixed look or stare which 
was u*jual with him when absent in thnugfit, denied 
that the scene between them had reference to 
anything elst? than t!ie post-t^haise grievance, and 
declining to enter into an\‘ further details, concluded 
with reminding his former friend of tiie services he 
*had done him in endeavouring to procure him a 
pension, and with bidding adieu to liini for ever.'^ 
But in a letter to Dr. Blair Ins wrath famed out, 
and we find him describing his ungrateful prott%§ 
as “ the blackest ami most atrocious villain that 
now exists in the world," adding that he was 
heartily ashamed of everything that he had ever 
written in his favour. 

For the next few weeks both he and Rousseau 
relieved their feelings by giving their version of the 
affair to their common friends, but it soon became 
■■ ■ public property. A notice of the quarrel appeared 
' ' ' early in August in the Brussels Gasettv, and this 
5v'; - was copied with further particulars into the English 
L '"'papers and magazmes. At' first no one could make 
■L , '* Printed in 'Burton’s, (9^ //wwi.vo!, ii. 34 1 '-a. ;■ 
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head or tail of the affair, and sheer perplexity held 
opinion in suspense. But it was not long before 
very decided views began to be taken, and parties 
to form themselves. In London and Paris nothing 
else was talked about, and Hume scarcely exag- 
gerated when he said that if the King of England 
had declared war against the King of France it 
could not have been more suddenly the subject of 
conversation. “ La rupture de M. Hume et de 
Jean Jacques a fait un bruit terrible ici,” wrote 
Madame Riccoboni to Garrick. Hume had threat- 
ened, and now determined, to publish a full account 
of the whole matter. But his friends strongly 
dissuaded him from doing so. Lord Keith and 
Madame de Boufflers out of consideration for 
Rousseau, as well as for himself, Horace Walpole 
to prevent ridicule, Adam Smith from prudential 
motives, which he well explained : — 

“ To write against him is,” he said, “ you may 
depend upon it, the very thing he wishes you to 
do. He is in danger of falling into obscurity in 
England, and he hopes to make himself consider- 
able by provoking an illustrious adversary. He 
will have a great party ; the Church, the Whigs, 
the Jacobites, the whole wise English nation, who 
will love to mortify a Scotchman, and to applaud 
a man who has refused a pension from the King. 
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It is not nniikeiy. too, that they may pa_v him 
very well for having refused it, and that he may 
have had in view this compensation.’* ‘ 

Adani Smith was then in Paris, and the advice 
he gave was the advice of niost of liume’s French 
frietids, the Baron d'Holbacli, Turgot, Jladame 
Riccoboni, Mademoiselle Riancour, ami many 
others. But by the end of' July opinions changed. 
At a general meeting of Hume’s literary friends in 
Paris, convened by D’Alembert, it was tlje imanL 
mows o|)inion that ho ought to iwstify himself by 
publishing a full narrative. 

** I fmd,” wrote Baron d’Holbach, “ that most 
of those wliQ are interested in you are of opinion 
that .you cannot dis|K‘nse with a vindication ; it 
has become nece.ssary*. because of the great 
number of partisans, of fanatical partisans, which 
Rousseau has througliout all Europe, and especi- 
ally here ; even now they arc making ca{)ital 
out of your silence, and saying that it is strange 
that accusations so grave as you bring against 
A,'; Rousseau should be brought against anyone with- 

. out proof. And so I am obliged to depart from 
my pacific counsels,*’ • . 

' ‘Printed in Barton’s JUfe Jtume, vol. j,L 34»-2. Letter 
, •.'..■.dated 7th Oct 1766. A \ '■.■' 

lemrs «/ Mminmt'Pitrsms,p, 
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The truth is that Rousseau, the tone of whose 
correspondence on this subject was that of the 
very sublimity of outraged innocence, had been 
writing in all directions to the effect that Hume 
dared not publish the indictment against him, and 
the proofs on which it was based. But what had 
perhaps the most weight in inducing Hume *to 
take the step he did was Rousseau’s threatened 
appeal to posterity. It was known that he was 
writing his Confessions, and that it was his inten- 
tion to tell the story which Hume had not the 
courage and honesty to tell. Hume naturally 
shrank from allowing his reputation to be at the 
mercy of the most plausible and most eloquent 
madman who ever lived. If it was to be gibbeted, 
it should at least be gibbeted to the disgrace of 
the gibbeter. But he held back to the very last. 
Finally the documents were collected and for- 
warded to Paris, and their publication was left to 
the discretion of his friends. After some hesitation 
they were placed in the hands of M. Suard, the 
author of the MUanges de Litt^rature, who, with 
the assistance of D’Alembert, arranged, edited, 
and translated them where necessary into French, 
publishing them in the form of a pamphlet. So 
out came an Expose Succinct de la Contestation 
. qui s^est ilevee entre M, Hume et Mi Rousseau, avec 
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ics pieces jusiificativcs. This was in October.* 
Early in November appeareil an F'nglish transla- 
tion, superintended b}" Hume liim.self, A Concise 
and Genuine Account of the Dispute hchccen Mr. 
Hume' and M. Rousseau, fransiuied from the Fycnch, 
u'ith the Liiters that passed hchecen them during 
their Cmitrovcrsy. X<» one who reiul.s the .‘!rcow?ff 
can doubt that Hume acted wist'ly in taking this 
step, though he afterwards rcgretl<‘d it. The tone 
is perhaps a little too acrimoni«.ui<, hut a.s nothing 
is asserted without {locumentary pnsof, and testi- 
mony the truth of which is self-evident, and as 
Konsseau’.s monstious as.sumptions and detiuctions, 
and Hume's entire innocence of what had been 
intpufed to him, come out as clear as lire in dark- 
nes.'i, aciiinony i.s. we feel, consitlering what was 
involved, perfectly excusable. 1 1 time never for- 
gets that lie is a gentleman. He lays no undue 
stress on his imwearied and immense kindness 
to Rousseau, on his patience and forbearance under 
most trying provocation, or on the many services 
he had done him. He always expresses himself < 
with measure and propriety. With the purely 
impartial reader the. prevailing sentiment towards . 
Rousseau will be rather pity than indignation, the 

\ ' * For all this* »!' JLettm &/ 'Ernmmi FmmSt pp. 186-188 ana 

Aoa seq4:..y; .-h' / 
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narrative showing so unmistakably that it is 
recording the conduct of a man in frenzy. 

Public curiosity was so great, that there was 
scarcely an important newspaper or magazine 
which did not publish. the Account in instalments. 
Thus for two days, the 15th and 17th of November, 
it occupied four columns in the St. James's 
Chronicle, nearly the whole paper. The greater 
part of it was printed also in the London Chronicle 
between the 15th and 25th November. Next it 
appeared in the London Magazine, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and the Monthly Review. In- 
gratitude is perhaps the only vice which has never 
found an apologist, and sympathy with Hume as 
well as indignation against Rousseau were all 
but universal. In Paris and London there were 
scarcely two opinions. “ You can’t conceive,” 
wrote Robert Wood,’- “ how much you are put 
in the right and Rousseau in the wrong by every 
creature here.” The general opinion was that Rous- 
seau was mad, or, as Madame Riccoboni bluntly 
put it, “ Rousseau est fou ; le succes de ses oeuvres a 
derange sa tfite.” Such also was the opinion of 
Mademoiselle de I’Espinasse.^ Hume was over- 
whelmed with letters of condolence and con- 

v',„ ^ Leiim of Eminent Persons^ "g* 

IMd» p. 208. 
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gratiilation, and among tiiem one from Ferney, 
in which Voltaire took the opportunity of giving 
his own sentiments on le phis mediant coquin 
<|ui ait jamais deshonore ia litttu-ature.” ' Hume’s 
pamphlet led to the publication of another by 
hlorace Walpole. But “ A Narmikv of a'/mf passed 
n'hUive to the Quarrel of Mr. David Hume and J. J. 
Rousseau, as far as Mr. Horace Walpole was con- 
cerned in it,” beyond heaping further abuse on 
Rousseau, and illustrating Walpole's horror of 
being mixed up with men of letters, is of little 


interest. If Rousseau's conduct was generally 
reprobated, he was not without supporters. His 
compatriot Fuseli rushed into the arena with 
a wiki and ill-written pampltlet, deftmding him 


against what luf describes as the aspersions of Mr. 
Hume and Monsieur Voltaire,* and a clergyman 
of the Established Church, a man of some dis- 
tinction in liberal circles, Dr. Ralph Heathcote, 
appeared also, though with some reserve, as his 
apologist.® In France the pamphlets elicited by 






* Sec the letter to Hume, a4th October 1 766, and the letter to 
Darnaville, dated 3rd Novemtier 1 766. 

* A Dejtnm nf M, Rmssem ajeaimi (tspem'ms t?/ Mr. ffttm, 
M/>fissiur Mtaire, and thetr Assm'afeit, long extracts from which 
appeared doring November, both >i» the St /ama's CArmkk and in 
the I^ndon Ckmnick. ' See, too, Knowles, Zi/r f/ Fmeii, vol i. 44-5. 

® “ A Letter to dte Konoumbte Horace Waljwle concerning the 
Dispute between ,'ML Hoise und M. Rousseau.” , , 
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the controversy were very numerous, not merely 
because of the interest taken in Rousseau per- 
sonally, but because of the different questions 
and issues involved in his disgrace or vindica- 
tion.’^ Nor was he .without supporters in the 
popular press. A letter in the St. James’s 
Chronicle for the 27th November, signed “'An 
Orthodox Hospitable Old Englishman,” speaks 
\^ery severely of Horace Walpole’s conduct, con- 
cluding with — 

“M. Rousseau is a persecuted and an un- 
fortunate stranger. I neither know him nor 
Hume, nor Horace Walpole, but humanity obliges 
me to wish that poor Rousseau may not be made 
uneasy here, but left in as much peace as possible.” 

Two other correspondents in December also take 
up the cudgels for Rousseau. One says he was 
much concerned to consider Rousseau’s condition ; 
the unhappy philosopher had come into this 
country to avoid the malevolence he had met 
with in his own, only to meet with abuse 
and reproaches, and abuse and reproaches which 
he (the writer) must take leave to say were not 

’ The most powerfal pamphlet on his side was, Prids pour M. 
Jem Jacques P&nsseau, en ripome d fJSxposi Suedmi de M. liume. 
It was anonymous. ■, : ' 


worthy of English gentlemen.^ Iti tiie Poet’s 
Corner of the same paper ® a contributor breaks 
out into the following exhortation : 

be firm I tlioogli mriHre, like \*cilta!re5 
And KUperstitioiis prkfe, like 
Thongh mad presumption Walpokfs form assume^ 

^ And base-boni treachery a|)pear like Hiiiiie, 

Vel drtiop not than : these spucires gatht*ring roiind, 
lliese niglit“cirawn phanlams^ want the j)owcr to wound* 
Fair truth shall cliase tlf unreal forms away* 

And reasons piercing reslaru the day,; 

llritain shall snatch the exile to her hreasb 
And ciinsriotis virtue soothe his soul to rest*” 


in the following number, however, appears 
a parody of these lines, reversing their sense and 
converting them into a satire on their subject. 
The press, speaking generall.v, was, as might be 
suppost'd, anytlsing but favouralile to him ; and 
another correspondent in tlie same paper, wiio has, 
however, as little sympathy with Hume as with 
Rousseau, observes tiiat there was nothing surpris- 
ing in tlicir quarrel, for tliey were both ” deists 
and infidels,” and what but feuds between such 
heretics could be expected ? Nor were the wits 
silent. A ludicrous trai.'e,sty of the indictment 
against Hume went the round of some of the 

* Set’ thti' letters, . , 5 #. famfs‘s Chmttkki uth and ’13th 
Decem.ber, /'■ 

« Jr th December./ 
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periodicals. A facetious artist depicted Rousseau 
as a Yahoo newly caught in the woods, and Hume 
caressing and offering him some oats, which he 
angrily refuses, while Voltaire and D’Alembert 
are whipping him up. behind, and Horace Walpole 
making him horns of papier mSLcht. A very 
sensible correspondent in the London Chronicle 
lamenting that there should be such dissensions 
between men who might with more propriety be 
advancing each other’s interests and reputation, 
recommends, he says, to their serious consideration 
a remark of their witty friend the Abbe Troublet — 

" Je me trouvai un jour dans une compagnie 
assez nombreuse, otr 6 taient deux esprits et deux 
hommes tres riches. Je dis aux premiers qui 
s’attaquaient I’un F autre : ‘ Voyez un peu comme 
les deux messieurs m^nagent, se flattent, se re- 
spectent, bel exemple k suivre ; ils ne donnent 
point de scenes aux gueux ; n’en donnez point 
aux sots.’ ” ^ 

Meanwhile Rousseau’s name was being brought 
prominently before the public in another capacity. 
His Devin de Village was translated and produced 
at Drury Lane Theatre on the 21st of November, 
and appears from the notices in the newspapers 
to have been very well received. 

Chrmuie^X)^ctmher, 

16 . : ■ 
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is time to return to.Kous-ieau at Wooton. 
He made no reply whatever to ilumt'N pamphlet, 
but’ he kept circulating industritJiisly Ids version 
of the affair, in letters to Lord Keith, to Guy the 
bookseller, to Ray, to Peyrou, to Madame de 
Boufflers, to D’h'crnois. to all in fact wiiohe thought 
would give currency to wliat he wrote, in London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Geneva. The burden of these 
letters, both before the appearance of Hume’s 
pamphlet and afterwards, i.s the .same. The sole 
course open to him is to pos.sess hi.s soul in patience, 
to endure, to submit. The league wliich had been 
formed against liim was too powerful, too skilful, 
too zealous, had loo much credit witli the public, 
for one who had nothing else to rely on but truth, to 
resist. To cut off the heads of tliat hydra would only 
be to multiply them. The refutation of one of their 
caluranie.s would only be followed by the appearance 
of twenty others crueller still. Let Hume triumph 
in, his infamy, let him bruit abroad what slanders 
■„ he '-pleases; "‘he has hlled England, France, the 
, newspapers, all' Europe, with cries for which I have 
^ ':r;iio response., and with calumnies of which ,I should 
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deem myself worthy if I deigned to repel them.” 
The one consolation to him is that Hume had at 
last been unmasked, and that what had long been 
muffled in darkness had come into the light of 
day. When 'B.ume's, Account and the anonymous 
reply to it from Paris — the ” Precis pour M. Jean 
Jacques Rousseau ” — ^were sent to him, he expre*ssed 
the utmost indifference — 

“ I admire,” he wrote, “ the courage of the 
author of that work, and above all their allowing 
it to be circulated in London. For the rest they 
can do and say in my favour just what they please ; 
for myself I have nothing to say to Mr. Hume, 
except that I find him too insulting for a good 
man, and too passionate for a philosopher.” ^ 

At Wooton he could enjoy to his heart’s content 
the solitude which he so much affected. As neither 
he nor Therese could speak or understand any 
English, they could hold no communication except 
through signs transacted chiefly by Therese ® with 

^ Letter to M. Laliaud, November rf, 1766, CEuvres 
Compfeies, vol. viii. p. 157 ; and for all the other particulars see his 
correspondence passim during the summer and autumn of this 
year. 

® In a letter to Hume, dated 29th March 1796, he thus expresses 
himself : — “ J’en trouve un plus grand k ne pouvoir me faire bien 
entendre des domestiques, ni surtout entendre un mot de ce qu’ils 
disent Heureusement Mile, le Vasseur me sert d’interprbte, et 
ses doigts parlent mieux que ma langue.” — CEmres Computes, vol. 
viii. p. 77. 
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the housekeeper or with the servaiiis; and this, 
he saic.1— \-ery nngratcfnlly, for h.e acknowledges 
at tirsi that their courteous attentions were so 
sttidimis as to be almost oppressive— afforded Inin 
the grciitest satisfaction. *' C(nilt,l -I learn English," 
he said, “ I wotild only speak h'rencli, especially if 
I had the happiness to know tliat they tlid not 
understand a word of it." But this had its incon- 
veniences, and a misunderstanding between 'I’herese 
and the venerable hotisekeeper about a kettle and 
some cinder.s might have led to serious roiisequenccs. 
Shortly after his arrival the* clergyntan of the place 
called on him, but as he w<nik! only speak in French 
and the idergyman would cmly speak finglish, the 
interview began and ended almost without tite 
exetiange of a word. At a secontl inttrrvtew they 
got on better, and tlie reveremi gentleman, it 
ap|«ars, took a great fancy to him. His only 
amusement was botanising and indulging in soli- 
tary rambles in the woods and among the rocks. 
“ J’ai repris," he WTites, mes promenades soli- 
taires, mals ait lieu d’y rCiver fherborise, e’est une 
distraction dont Je sens le besoin.” ’ But lie was not 
happy : his nights, he said, were cruel ; Iw could 
not sleep : his body suffered even more than his 

^ To M. de Malcsfeetb^ (Etitm vol. 

toI p. lOI. 'vL' 
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heart, and melancholy thoughts were his constant 
companions. In April, Lord Strafford invited him 
to his seat in Yorkshire ; but fifteen leagues, he 
replied, were too far for a pedestrian who was 
hard upon sixty years of age, and a carriage was 
not to his taste. As the year wore on he became, 
if not more contented, more sociable. Mr. Bernard 
Granville, who had a beautiful country seat some few 
miles off at Calwich, made his acquaintance, and a 
very pleasant intimacy ensued. At Calwich, Rous- 
seau stayed some days, and was introduced to the 
Duchess of Portland, who joined him on a botanical 
excursion on the Peak, and to whom he wrote a 
beautiful letter on the charms of botany.^ He was 
also introduced to the 'fascinating’ Miss Dewes, 
who insisted on becoming his physician. Mrs. 
Delany, Mr. Granville’s sister, became quite alarmed 
when she perceived the favourable impression 
which Rousseau was. making on her circle, and 
more especially when she heard that Lady Kildare, 
the daughter of the Duke of Richmond, had said 
that she would “ offer Rousseau an elegant retreat 
if he would educate her children.” But for all 
that she did not scruple to hold out “ The Rous- 
seau,” as she called him, as one of the inducements 
to tempt Lady Andover to visit Calwich. Among 

’ Comsponiance, (Euvres Completes, vol. viii. p. i45~6' 
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others who sought his acquaintance was Erasmus 
Darwin tiie poet-botanist, who by a stratagem 
secured an interview with him. Knowing Rous- 
seau’s dislike to strangers, he stationed himself on 
a terrace where he knew the great man would pass, 
and affected to be examining a plant. “ Are you a 
botanist ? ” he suddenly asked, as RtHi<seau came up. 
Rousseau, interested and off his guard, entered at 
once into conversation with him, and Darwin 
flattered Iiimself that this would be the heginning 
, of an acquaintancesliip lu; so much desired. But 
tlie morbid solitary on reflection suspected the 
trick wiiidi had been played on him, and at once 
retired into himself, and Darwin could never again 
get access to turn.* 

He was now engaged in writing his Confusions. 
'■ ' At what time he began them we ha\*e no means 

of knowing : his earliest reference to them is in 
a letter to Peyrou, dated 21st June of this year 
(1766), and he tells Lord Keith in July that they 
were Ids amusement on rainy days. “ L’occu- 
^ . pation," he writes to Keith, " pour les Jours 

dc pluie,^ frdquens cn ce pays, est dkkrirc ma 
y ^ vie: non ma vie extdrieure comme Ics aiitres, mais 
vie r^clle, ceiic de.mon toe, Fhistoire de mes 

■■ ' * ffistory md ef Aihimrm, p, 348 ; «nd Howitt’s 

i- \ ''.VidU t& Rtmarkabk ~ \ 
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sentiments les plus secrets.” L So passed the 
summer and autumn ; and if the sufferings which 
his enemies, or rather his own diseased mind, 
inflicted on him were, as they no doubt were, 
severe, he had apparently much to solace him. 

Traditions of Rousseau long lingered at Woo ton. 
Asjlate as 1840, William Howitt found two of the 
villagers who perfectly remembered him and 
Therese, under names curiously perverted into 
Ross Hall and Madam Zell, or, as I have since 
been told, “ Miss Mainselle,” evidently a corrup- 
tion of the French Mademoiselle. One, a very old 
lady, told how she and her brother used to meet 
him, on their way to school, poring on the park 
wall for mosses, or pr5dng in some lonely nook for 
plants, clad in a long gown and belt, on his head a 
black velvet cap with gold tassels and a pendent 
top, and how frightened they used to be at the 
outlandish figure, the more terrible to them be- 
cause of his taciturnity. One old man told Howitt 
that he had heard that Rousseau " thought nothing 
of going over Weaver when the feeris were out 
dancing a nights.” ® Two of his caps and a pipe 
which belonged to him were long preserved in 

* Correspondance, CEvorss Comp&tes, vol. viii. p. i3o- 

s For these traditions, see Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places, 
PP- 514- .■■■■, ■ 
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the village. Both of Howitt’s informants spoke of 
his and Tlieresc’s kindness to the poor, adding tliat 
it was |>op«Iarly supposed that he was some? king 
who had been driven from his doininimH, and also 
that he held communion with supernatural beings. 
Local tradition still points to s{:m'U' nu-zereons 
among the rocks which are said to have sprung 
from seeds sown by him, and a grotto near W'ooton 
Hall is still known as Rous.seau's Lave. Another 
of his favourite retreats was bcmeafli a circtilar 
duster of oaks, known locally as ‘* The Iwenty 
Oaks,’* the site of which commanded a line 
prospt’Ci of most picturesque hii! and uaiotiiand 
scemu'v.* 

But RousseatTs host at Wooton was to fare 
as his host at London had fared beft>re him. thouglu 
liappily without having any crimes imputed to 
him. Up to December his relatkms with his 
patron had been most friendly. His letters to 
him and Ids references to lam in his otlu’r corre* 
spondence arc in the highest degree complimentary 
and even affectionate. He is a ” tres gaiaut 
honmie, plein d’attentioa et de soins ”'—his kind- 
nesses had only been equalled by tlic delicacy with 
which tlicy had been conferred— “ ses attentions 
seules m’empechent d’oublier que jo^ suis dans la 

- V fftsisty and Tepo^phy oj ^sMintrut; { 1 839.), {». 348. ’ 
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maison d’autrui.” And indeed it is easy to see 
that Davenport was, in every sense of the term, 
a true English gentleman, the soul of courtesy, 
libez'ality, kindliness. But he had neglected to 
answer some qtfestions which Rousseau had asked 
him. What they were does not appear; they seem 
to have had reference to some impertinences^(!i the 
part of the servants. “I would as willingly put 
myself at the mercy of all the devils in Hell,” wrote 
Rousseau some time before to Dutens, “ as at that of 
English domestic servants.” ^ Then, and instantly, 
the scene changed. A furious letter from Rous- 
seau, demanding to know on what footing he stood 
at Woo ton, and threatening that if he was not 
informed immediately he should leave the house, 
was the result.® And the letter was the more 
offensive as it reminded his host that he had not 
sought his hospitality — it had been practically 
forced on him. Mr. Davenport appears to have 
sent a satisfactory reply, for the storm blew over, 
and the spring of 1767 found the philosopher still 
at Wooton on good terms with his host, and in 
love with an idle and contemplative life, which 
became each day more delicious to him.® 

' To Dutens, (Emres Computes, vol. viii. p. 189. 

To Davenport, Dec. zi, 1766, CEmres Computes, vol. viii. p. 160. 

» Letter to the Marquis de Mirabeau, 31st January 1767. 
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In Jlarch, much to the surprise of General 
Con^^’ay, he applied through Jlr. Davenport for 
tlie pension which he reminded Iiim had been 
promisctl The result is greatly to iinme's credit, 
for thru application which it. was now necessary 
to niakt: to the King depended on Ins dtrision. 
The 'King, after wliat liati passed, was not dis- 
posed 10 regard Rousseau with much favour, but 
as the pension had br'cn promiseri it should be 
granted, he said, and Rmi«eau, little thinking 
what he mvctl to Ids good-natured enemy, char- 
acterisijcally acknowleslged it. ife accepted it, 
he writes lo ('onway, as “ le.s arrhes d'lme epoque 
!ieurt‘iise aidant rfu'lionorabkg rjui m’assnre, sous 
la protection de sa majeste, des four.s desormais 
paisible.s.'* This was cm the 26th of March, On 
the 2nd of April he was writing to Feyrou in a 
strain wliicli slwws unmistakably tiuit his mind 
was unhinged, and from this moment insanitj', or 
something inrlistinguishable from insanity, marks 
his correspondence and his actions. It seems that 
a letter addressed to him by Peyrou fiad fallen by ^ 
mistake into the hands of his cousin, I'. H. Rous- 
^seau, and had, very naturally, betm returned to 
him after being opened. His cousin he believed , 
' to be an ally of Hume, and be flew to the conclusion " 
that Hume and Hume*s -friends were again tamper- 
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ing with his letters. He tells Peyrou that he has 
been entrapped on all sides : that spies have been 
set to watch him for the purpose of stealing his 
papers, presumably the manuscript of the Confes- 
sions. “ 0 destiny, ,0 my friend,” he cri^s, “ pray 
for me. I have not merited the misfortunes which 
are crushing me.” If he is not rescued and^^^^hings 
come to the worst, it will only remain fon^him to 
burn all his papers, and that he will do rather than 
that they should fall into the hands of his enemies. 
Some friend must come to him — letters are vain, 
because all letters are intercepted between Wooton 
and London.^ On the 30th of April he wrote to 
Mr. Davenport, telling him that next day he in- 
tended to quit Wooton for ever. 

“ I shall leave,” he said, “ my small belongings, 
as well as those of Mademoiselle le Vasseur, and 
I shall leave also the proceeds of the sale of my 
engravings and books, as security for the debt 
incurred by me since Christmas. I am not 
ignorant of the snares which threaten me, nor of 
my poweriessness in protecting myself from them. 
It only remains for me to finish with courage a 
career passed with honour. It is easy to oppress 
me, but difficult to degrade me.” 

1 See the two letters to Peyiou dated and and 4th of April, 
(Bmm Computes, vol. viii. pp. 191-2 and 193-4- 
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He tlianked Inm for the “ noble ho^pitalite ” 
which he had shown hinii, ajid concluried by saying 
that ho should often regret the retreat which he 
was (putting, but ho should regret still more the 
fart thal he liad n<st siicrei;detl 'in making so 
agreeable a liost a frieiuid 

TBt; sole reason assigned by him for this abrupt 
departure was that Mr. Davenport had forgotten 
some promise which he had luatle Ihnt, aiul had left 
the luuise without ascertaining, what he probably 
knew, that his guest was comfortable. The next day, 
1 st May, he and Therese departed, without a word to 
anyone, leaving their trunks packed, with the keys 
dangling at the locks, between £20 and £jo in .Mr. 
Davenport's possessioti, and no directions a.s to wfiat 
was to be done with eithei the trunks or the money, 
or any address. Mr. Davenport, in aiiKuement, 
di<l not know what to do, Supftosiiig, fiowever, that 
he liad gone to London, he sent on srmu* {papers 
to liiin to an address there, but learned to his 
further perplexity that nothing ha<! been heard 
of him. More than a fortnight pas.sed without 
any news of the fugitha'S. The Lmttivn Ckronide 
recorded his flight from Wooton,, and con|c;cturcd 
that, as it was known that' 'he had taken the road 
to London, be^as probably 'concealed in or near 
> To Davenjjert, vol «ii. j?. 196. ^ 
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there, commenting severely at the same time on 
his ingratitude to his English friends.^ At last, 
on 17th May, Mr. Davenport received a letter 
from him dated May nth/ at Spalding, in Lincoln- 
shire, apologising for his unceremonious 4eparture 
from Wooton, and expressing his readiness to 
go back there if Mr. Davenport would receive -him 
and facilitate his return. /' 

“ I preferred,” he said, “ liberty to a residence 
at your house. But I infinitely prefer a residence 
at your house to any other kind of captivity, and , 
I prefer every kind of captivity to that in which I 
am, which is horrible, and which, come what may, 
cannot be endured.” 

On the receipt of this letter, Mr. Davenport im- 
mediately despatched a servant to Spalding, 
assuring his troublesome correspondent of his 
continued protection ; but the man learned on 
arriving that Rousseau had started for Dover four 
days before. 

But this was not the only letter he wrote from 
Spalding. He sent a petition to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Camden, telling him that he had been 
seduced into England by a promise of hospitality, 
but that he had met with the worst usage, that he 

London Chronick, izth.M.z.j. . 

“ Burton’s Life of Humt vol. ii. p. 369. 
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was in danger of his life from the of his 

enemies, and that he prayed, thendoiv, tiuit the 
Lord Chancellor wfmld, as the first ci\'!l magistrate 
of the kingdom, appoint a guard to ccmduct him 
safely out of the kingdom, the expense of which 
giianl he wotikl himself defray. Lord Canufim, 
who r>‘plied through his secretary, im-rely observed 
that he'wa.s mistaken in the nature of the country, 

• for that tlic* first post-boy he could apply to was 
as safe a guid<t as the Chancellor could appoint.* 
In tlu' same strain he wrote to General Conway, 
claiming the proltxtion of the King, and desiring 
that a party of cavalry might be immetiiately 
ordered to escort him to Dover. To tliis Conway 
r(‘pl»ed by assuring him that postilions were a 
very sufficient guard throughout tn‘er}* part of the 
King’s dominions.® At Spalding he resided at 
the WInte liart Inn, and it Is ctirious to find that 
a writer in such panic as this letter implic.s was 
making lumself exceedingly agreeable tcj the 
clergyman of the place, the Rev. John Dinham, 

* Burton's Zt/e 0/ /fume, toI. ii. p. 375. 'the letter to lj>td 
Camden seems to have been pubiished, for Gray had read it. Gray 
to the Kev. James Brown, 6th June 1767. 

® I give this on the authonty of Ifardys /Jfi »/ l^rJ CAarkmmt, 
vol. i. p. Citarkmont says that Genera! Conway showed him 
tetb Rousseau's Ictler and' bis own reply. If this be correct, 
Rotisseau must have written: twice ' to General Conway _ from 
■ y, /, ',Vy,,y 
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with whom he passed several hours each day, and 
who found him “ cheerful, good-humoured, easy, 
and enjoying himself perfectly well, without the 
least fear or complaint of any kind.” ^ Another 
inhabitant of Spaldmg, a Mr. Edmund^ Jessop, 
then practising as a surgeon there, desired to make 
his acquaintance. He accordingly sent a note to 
him in Latin to the effect that he should glad 
to converse with him on the subject of one of his 
late publications, which, though condemned by 
many, had merited, in Mr. Jessop’s opinion, the 
greatest approbation ; and Mr. Jessop appears to 
have given the rein to compliment. Rousseau’s 
reply could not have encouraged his correspondent 
to press further attentions on him. 

“ You address me as a literary man, sir, in a 
literary language, on subjects of literature. You 
load me with eulogies so pompous that they are 
ironical, and you think to intoxicate me with such 
incense. You are mistaken, sir, on all these 
points. I am not a man of letters. I was so 
once, to my misfortune, but I have long since 
ceased to be so. Nothing relative to that pro- 
fession suits me now. Excessive eulogy has 

* This was communicated to Hume by a Mr. Fitzherbert, who 
bad it from the clergyman himsdC See Burton’s Hume, vol. ii. 
p. 37S- Fot the names of the inn, the clergyman, and the doctor 
I am indebted to the courtesy of Hr. M^in Perry of Spalding. 
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nevt'r llaltered Die. At the present t'aomeut, 
efipw'ialh*, I haw mnre nt?ecl nf ron.'-nUdioD than 
incense. . , . My errors may be sireat, tny senti- 
snents on.trht to haee been an atoiimicnt for them. 
I believe tliere haw been manv point'; on uisieh 
people liave not ».U>ir*,'d to umler^ilanti me. \'ou 
style yonrseif a surgeon. If yon lun! spoken to 
me af botatiy, ami of the plants which your country 
produces, you would haw giiam me pleasure, 
and I should haw been able to discouf.-e with you 
on that •, hut as for my hotik>, and *»f every other 
sort of books, I'ou would sp,jak to me in vain, 
beemise I no longer take any iutere.st, in matters 
of that kind. I do tint reply to yott in Latin, for 
the reason alreatiy assigned, I have tio more of 
tliat language now left me than pist as mueh as is 
neci'ssary to uuderstaml Limiams* phraM's.” * 

ills object in seeking refuge in so remote a 
place as Spalding was evidently to elude the pursuit 
of his fancied eneniie.s ; this is therefore another 
proof of the genuineness of his fear.^i. It was 
probably want of money which inducetl liiin to 
press on to Dover, for, having reta-ived no reply 

» For this incident, as welt os the tetter, «e I*’nA>n for 

August I jfij, j»{i. 418, 4 19, where it b printed, as here given, in Knglish. 
The tetter, presumably rettaniJated, is given in Fnrw.'h in Rousweau’s 
tZ'KPwjr Cmp/i'tei, Paris, ,1.1*5. It i* toed loth ^fay, whicit is quite 
right, though the editor, not knowing the cifcunwtiinces. s3|.s that ‘ 
it should, be loth April. In Rousseaw's 'Citvw//rto, Park, 

«8s? {vot, viii.'p. 407), the letter js toed t ith Mav. 
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to his letter to Mr. Davenport, he concluded, as 
he informed Mr. Davenport in a letter written 
on the day he left Spalding, that a return to Wooton 
would not be allowed. His money had run so 
short that he. was reduced to the necessity of 
breaking up a silver spoon or fork which he hap- 
pened to have with him to defray his expenses 
at the inns on the road.^ He travelled vdth such 
expedition that the journey from Spalding to 
Dover, a distance of some two hundred miles, 
only occupied two days. 

On arriving at Dover he found that the wind 
was contrary. This drove him nearly frantic. He 
interpreted it as part of a plot, and an “ order from 
superior authority ” — meaning presumably Provid- 
ence — to retard his departure, with the view of grati- 
fying the designs of his enemies. Though he could 
not speak English, he mounted on an eminence and 

^ He communicated this fact to his friend Corancez* See 
CoranceF/s account of Rousseau, contributed to the Jotmial de 
Ptms^ numbers 251, 256, 258, 259, 260, 261, and reprinted in the 
BiMmMque des Mmoires reiatifs d rMstoire de France pendant k 
K WIIF Sihk^ pp. English translation of this appeared in 

1798 with the following title-page, Anecdotes of the lust Twelve Years 
0/ f f Memseau. Originuify puMisked in the Journal de Park by 
Citkm Cormmz^ one of the Editors of that Faper^ translated from 
the Frmch It was written in answer to a book entitled De mes 
rapports amc f f Eomsmu et de nStre corresponiance^ par 
J* Dussaulx. Dussaulx was an enemy of Rousseau, and his object 
wm detraction. . ■ 

- I? ■ ■ ' 
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harangiu'tl the astonished people, who cotild niuicr- 
stand iieilhcr his ccunitict nor his words. I’hi.s, he 
afterwartl.s acksn.nvledged to Corance^, was a 
“ real lit of madness, “ ‘ But it .seems that lie was 
under tlse impo.'ssiftu that the i)ur. di- C'hoiseiil, 
then Prime !diiiBt<-r in h'raiiri', w.e^ in league with 
hi.s enemies in Ihigland, ami intended to have liim 
arrested,, Under thi' sutluence nf this utterly 
gromuiiess panir he \vtott‘ --’and atj extraordinary 
letter it was— again to I'k'ijeral Conway. lie 
begins by imploring Coiiuay to li?.ten atletilively * 
to him and ttj weigli carefully what he was going 
to say. lie could not nmierstatid, he saiil, with 
what object he had been bnniglit tt> England-— 
some ofjjcet there was, that was reiiain. Con- 
sidering his itisignihcatu'c it could lianily have 
been a State affair (“ uiie attaire ii'etat ”) ; such 
a suppositimi was so inexpikuble as lo he simply ^ 
itjcreslihle ; ami yet the plot against him, the alli- 
ance {jf the most estimable and distiiigui^ljed men in 
the kingdom, nay. the whole kingdom itself, with ' 
a single individual, desiring to humiliate another 
individual, if possible still more imwplicabUu 

^ But it was a fact, and he must face it. Conway's .• 

^ ' mind, lie makes no doubt, had l»en poisoned ' ; jj 

; . ' * i*’<jr the whole of Ibis see'Cotaacejf, English translation, pp. | 
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against him ; still he was not without hope 
that an appeal to his reason might have some 
effect. To assist him to leave England in safety 
would be at least a prudent action, for if he was 
privately made- away with or kidnapped^ he was 
so well known that inquiries were sure to be made 
into his disappearance, and the whole thing would 
some day come out. One of the objects of the 
conspiracy against him was undoubtedly to pre- 
vent him writing the memoirs in which, as was well 
known, it was his intention to tell the truth about 
his treatment in England. But he would engage 
not to write them ; he would bind himself by the 
most solemn ties to refrain from either putting 
on paper or speaking a single defamatory or 
disrespectful word about England or about any 
man in England ; he would never mention even 
Hume’s name, or if he did he would speak of him 
with honour. As a guarantee and earnest of his 
promises he would at once place in Conway’s 
hands ail his papers relative to England, and he 
W'ould write him a letter placing on record the 
whole of what he had agreed to. As an additional 
guarantee he would retain the pension which the 
King had conferred on him, and so bind himself by 
indissoluble ties to the sacred claims of gratitude 
to the King and to the country that have made 
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him tlu’ir debtor. Thus far he ha<i adilressed 
Ihm.-eH to Coiiway'.< reason—he would conclude 
with a word addrt*<^.ed to his heart. He had before 
him a miserable man reduced to despair, awaiting 
only the, manner of Itis death. He could recall 
that poor wretch to life ; lie cmihl be his saviour ; 
he could make the most unfortunate of men a 
happy utjan once inore.^ 

At Dover he wrote alst^ to .Mr. Davenport, 
telling him tluit wlu-n he beheld the sea and 
realised tii.it he was indeed a free man, htt resolved 
to return to Wooton ; but he was divertet! from 
that intention by seeing in one of tlie English 
newspapers sonic sewre remarks on the way in 
which he had treated his host ; he nders, no doubt, 
to the paragraph in the IjniJi’H (VirmnV/e of the 
uth of -May.*' This tlecided him to tpiit England. 
On the aist or 22tul of i^lay he was at Calais, and 
lingland knew him no more, 

There was much speculation about his motive.s 
for aeting as he had done in quitting Wooton, 
and in writing to the Lord Chancellor and to General 
Conway. It is not at all improbable that the 

, Lfttler to ttcneral Conway, ■ tjated trover 

vol. viii. i>j». u>f»~soo). It is not improliabk llial it was written at 

SpWing, and {wthaj* posted at 'Dover. ' ' ' " ■ 'v ..'r' . 

■ * See LuHiigH ^ CAmiitk tm tt«t dale. ' 
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wretched woman who was his companion was* 
responsible at least for the first step. “Cetait 
une mechante femme, qui a cause beaucoup de 
chagrins a Rousseau,” says one who knew her 
well.^ She must have found the life af Wooton 
intolerably dull. So stupid that she could not 
learn English, she had no other companion than 
Rousseau, of whom she probably saw comparatively 
little, for he loved solitude and meditafion ; “ she 
does not appear to have accompanied him in his 
long daily walks, nor to have gone with him into 
such society as they had. He rarely refers to her 
in his correspondence. We know that she was not 
on good terms either with Mr. Davenport's house- 
keeper or with the servants. It was natural that 
she should wish to get back to her own country 
and to more congenial surroundings, and it is 
difficult to see how she could do so except by 
making Rousseau discontented with England. 
Dullard and simpleton though she was, she had 
him completely under her influence, and probably 
conjured up the phantoms which drove him mad, 
partly perhaps to amuse herself, and partly for the 

^ .See Minwires de Mans. Girardin, vol. i. pp. 19-37 > but see 
also the Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir James E. Smith, vol. i. 
pp. itSo-Si, where a more favourable account is given of her. 

3 He tells us that when he was busy with his works whole weeks 
passed without any conversatiorr with her ( Confessions, xii. 1 88). 



practical purpose referred to. Some atlributeci Iiis 
conduct to pure calculation, and saw no madness 
in it id all. His desire, they thought, was to gci 
himself talked about, to advertise Iiimself. as Sterne 
and l'\\ 0 U' were doing, by Ins eccentricities. This 
was the opinion of A<!anj Smith and of (Tiblmn. 
Gibbon puts tliat view wry empltaficaily.* *' He 
withdrew to the heart of a desert, wlwiv he was 
aibwed to vegetate so peacefully that lie was com- 
pelled to tpianvl with ail wir tneit of letters in 
, , odler to become notorious,’* his flight from Wooton 
ami his letters to Lord t'amden and General t'onway 
being moves in the same game, '* Me.s simfiincits 
pour lui," wrote D'Alembert, n'eii rectn'ront 
attfam cliangement : le ivganle eonime un fon 

tres dangereux, dtuil tout ie imh’ite borne a uiic 
belle impii'ie et a une fort mam'aise logu|ue," ’ 

The loficlnsion to which Hume catm* was that 
he was ’* a composition of whim, affectation, wicked- 
ness, vanity, and ijj«'|t5ietude, with a very small, if 
any. ingredient of madness.” This is jmsbably 
much nearer the truth dlian the «»!her view. Men 
tfin{Htrc<l as Rousseau so obviously was seldom 
■ _ calculate their actions, and arc rarely guided in 

• * ,Seo ItUijf of CtibbOR put4mhcd by Cknersl Mw'dilb Read io ' 

hi# jftj Wr Sb**#*, wl. ii, p, 3S0, ' ' y 

; ; ' * £eitm p/ Mmtmtt/ Prmwt, p. arcs ■ . . 
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any action by any on© motive. It is certainly not 
easy to understand how a man could conduct him- 
self as Rousseau appears to have done at Spalding, 
and be at the same time in such a distempered 
state of mind as his letter to General Conway in- 
dicates. It is equally difficult to reconcile the 
lucidity, precision, and method apparent in the 
e.xpression and arrangement of all he writes, with 
the coexistence of hallucinations so monstrous 
and baseless as to be absolutely incompatible with 
sanity. The problem would be solved if we ac- 
cepted the hypothesis of Gibbon and Adam Smith, 
and a cunning and despicable knave, black with 
ingratitude and treachery, would take the place of 
a madman. But no one who studies his corre- 
spondence, and particularly the letters to Peyrou, 
can doubt his sincerity. The truth is that, like 
Tasso and Cowper, he was the subject of a malady 
which can hardly be called insanity, because it 
loaves so many functions un-deranged and so. many 
faculties unimpaired, but which exhibits itself in 
a peculiar form of monomania. In Mr. Morley’s 
admirable analysis of Rousseau’s temperament 
and character, he notes that the chief feature was 
the exaltation of emotion over intelligence, and 
observes that the tendency of the dominant side of 
a character to diseased exaggeration is a fact of 
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daily exporience. This is the key to Rousseau's 
peculiaritit’s. Inordinate self-consciousness and in- 
ordinate vanity became at last exalted into mania. 
He imagined tluit the eyes of the whole world were 
upon lain, or ought to be upon him ; he bt'canie 
tljc centre of all he thought and of ail he felt. He 
seems to liave supposed, said the author of the 
Ldter to iloract' Wtiipolt', that as soon as Ije 
arrived at Dover the English should have been 
affeeieil as tiiey were at tlie Restoration oti the 
landing of the Prince of Orange.” He was a pro- 
scribeti t'xile in a country tire language of which 
he could not understand, to the manners and way.s 
of which he was an entire stranger. Ho grew 
suspieiou.s of wiiat lu* ctniki iKd compreheufl, and 
suspicion soon harde.neil into distrust. He thought 
it proba!>le that Hume was jealous of him, aiul this 
becamt^ tiie nucleus of his morbid fancies. His 
sensitive pride, galled at the thought of <!(?penci- 
ence and on the watch for everything wliich could 
be construed into a .slight ; Ids constitutional 
timidity, always on the rack of expectation, as lic 
knew, and knew truly, that he had maisy enemies ; 
_the hospitable reception given in the newspapers- 
' to Voltaire's libels ; his solitary life, passed %vith a 
.companion who, there can be little doubt, encour-- 
aged him in his delusions, and perhaps aggravated ' 
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them all this amply accounts for his outrageous 
conduct, without our having recourse to meaner 
motives for an explanation. When he said, as he 
did to Peyrou, that the design of Hume and his 
associates was to cut off all his resources, all his 
communications with the Continent, and make 
him perish in distress and misery, it is impossible 
to doubt that he said what he firmly believed. 
Mr. Morley has well observed that Rousseau was 
at bottom a character " as essentially sincere, 
truthful, careful of fact and reality, as is consistent 
with the general empire of sensation over untrained 
intelligence.” ^ He said of himself, with simple 
truth — 

“ Je me rends le temoignage que pendant quinze 
ans, que J'ai eu le malheur d’exercer le triste metier 
d'liomme de iettres, je n’ai contracte aucun des 
vices de cet etat ; Tenvie, la jalousie, Fesprit d’in- ' 
trigue et de charlatanerie n’ont pas un instant 
approche de mon coeur.”® 

A more exasperating guest has never shared the 
hospitality of England, but the descendants of the 
hosts of Rousseau have no reason to be ashamed of 

1 Jimsseau, vol. ii. p. 302. , , 

^ No one can doubt the correctness and honesty of Rousseau’s 
painfully elaborate analysis of his own temperament and character 
both in the Biakgues and in the £herks. See particularly the 
Fourth of the . ■ ■ ' ^ . ■ 
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their ancestors. All who could entertain or in any 
way seri’c him seem to have vied with oik; anotiier 
in pressing their civilities and attentions upon 
him. He was, he say.<, t?mbarrassed by the kind- 
ness with wliicli he was treated. To studv his 
coniftirts, to gratify and if t>ossihle to anticipate 
his wishes was, he tells us. the pleasure of everyone. 
As soon as it was known that he desired a retreat 
in the country, several pri\"ate residences were at 
once placed gratuilously at his <iisposai. Tlie 
prudery of 'English society wa.s relaxed in his 
favour, and a transparent fictiim was accepted 
that he might be spared the annoyance of see- 
ing his sordid paraimnir neglected or slighted. 
Never has the character of an English gentleman 
been more strikingly illustrated than in tht; conduct 
of Mr. Daveiifmrt, No provocation eoukl make 
Ihm forget the relation in which he sto«<} to one 
whom he liad accepted as a guest, i'rank, thouglit- 
fnl, and urbane, hb kindness and generosit}- were 
only equaikiti by the tact and grace with which his 
favours were conferred. ' “ It is only by the atten- 
tions I receive,'* wrote' Rousseau to Madame de 
Boufllers, “ that I know I am in another’s house.",. 
And from first to last it, was the same. Davenport’s 
only, reply . to the,,, letter, 'in 'which his troublesome 
;and 'ungra.teM gu^t''''SO .abruptly and rudely .bade 
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adieu to him was, on the first intimation of his 
desire to return, to send a servant after him as- 
suring him of his continued protection and good- 
will. Of Hume’s goodness to him enough has been 
said, but it may be^ added that, after the, provoca- 
tion he had received, he was not only, as we have 
seen, instrumental in obtaining the pension for him, 
but on Rousseau’s return to France he exercised all 
the influence in his power to protect hiin from the 
vengeance of the Parlement de Paris, and to secure 
111 in a safe asylum.^ 

It is curious to compare the way in which 
Voltaire and Rousseau employed their time in 
England, and the impression which their residence 
here made upon them. In a few months Voltaire 
could both read and speak English with perfect 
fluency. He studied our manners, our customs, 
our police, our laws, our constitution, our politics, 
our religion and religious sects, our divinity, our 
philosophy, our science. He made himself a 
|)erfect master of our literature, and of our liter- 

I A circumstance so honourable to Hume should be emphasised 
It is recorded in a letter from Turgot to Hume, ist June 1767. 
Leltm 0/ Eminent Persons, p. 159. One sentence deserves 
quoting : “ II n’y a que I’intdr^t m^rae que vous prenez, et la 
singularity de cette circonstance, qui puisse peut-Stre adoucir le Roi 
sar le compte de Rousseau, en faisant demander la chose en votre 
nom par M. Choiseul” 
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ailin' in all its branches. He prided himself, and 
not without justice, on Ins English cninpo-sition 
both in wrse and prose. He entered lic'artily into 
every movement of the time. He was a im'mber 
of the Roj,-al Society. He matie his way into every 
circle, and into every coffee-iiouse and club in 
London. He left us with tlie higlu'-'.l respect, 
nffcctio!!, and admiration, and the whtde of his 
future lifd %vas coloured by his association with us. 
There is, it must be i>wns’<i, a great difierenct? be- 
. tween a man of twe!it,r-flvc and thirtv and a man 
between fifty ttiui .sixt\- Hut the apathy and in- 
difference of Rou*s»-:au to all tlial related ia the 
asylum of liis e.vile can hardly be attributable tt» 
years. He made one attempt ti» learn the language, 
by comparing an English translation with the 
I'rendi ie.xl of his own Emiiitis, but soon abandoned 
tlu' task in disgust, as he could not hear to be 
O'iniuded, hcf said, of hi.s own writings. The net 
result of his study of luiglisli was the acsiuisition 
of thirty words, and those he forgot at: Wooton — 
‘\tant leur terrible baragouin,” .so he de.scribed tile 
language of Shakespeare and Milton. “ e.st in- 
diJchiffrable A mon oreillc.” His references to our 
; literature in his letters at this time begin and end ' 

■ with ^ a single passage about Richardson.* ,He is 

> h';';' h Letter to Perroii, 9 rsi, June 1766. ^ . 
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siicnt aLout the interesting men whom he must 
ii3.\ t met , about public events j about the country ; 
about everything which would naturally engage 
the attention of a visitor and traveller. Nothing 
can be inoie wearisome than his correspondence, 
which is occupied almost entirely with the discus- 
sion of his, grievances, and of himself. It has not, 
e.xcept occasionally, even that charm of style which 
is inseparable from his characteristic writings. It 
, is the reflection of a man who has, to employ a 
forcible and popular phrase, “ gone all to pieces.” 
It gives us the key to the character of which 
Wright’s portrait is the silent interpreter. It would 
seem that, from the moment he set foot on English 
‘'soil, the Nemesis which seldom fails in the long run 
to attend the profligate subjection of the reasonable 
to the emotional nature, began to pursue its dis- 
astrous course. The generous enthusiast of Emile 
and the Social Contract, the vigorous and masculine 
controversialist of the Letter to Beaumont and the 
Letters from the Mountain, disappears in a morbid, 
hysterical and sentimental egotist, and indeed in 
something worse, in one of the most pitiable illus- 
trations of the Aristotelian Acolast to be found in 
the records of men of genius. 

The influence exercised by English writers on 
Rousseau was, though perhaps exaggerated by 
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Texte,' nf» doubt considerable, but it aib-rted him 
rather indirectly than directly, always tlu' 

medium of translation and long before Ids visit, to 
tis. 'Fhe Xomviit'i Hciohc unquesiioiirihly tjwrd 
null'll, as well in its form as in its seniiment, to 
Richardson’s masterpiece; while ahno-i ;p| tp,; 
(‘lenK'iits entering into its cutuposifion eouhl be 
resolvt'd into elemcius distinctly fraci’afsli' to whut 
was iinding expression both in our poetrv and in 
our prose liction between about 17 }o and 1770. . 
The extravagance ami eloquence of ilu,- ('mtiml 
Saciiii arc all his own, but same of il< <'entral ideas 
were derived from Mobbes. Algernon ^id«e),', and 
Locke. Emilt: owes at least its foiiuflations ami 
much of its substance to Locke’s etiufational'** 
treatise, which liad been translated iiiPi Id'ciudi as 
early as 1605 ; while to a French version id* Milton’s 
Pmadm I.osi, the fourll'i, fifth, and ninth books, tiie 
sentimental portions are largely indelhed. How 
greatly he profited from the jierusai of a Fr«*nr!i 
translation rd the Spectaior ho lias liiinself recorded 
in the third liook of the First Part of ifie (A>nfcs- 
• ' siom, and the |it;ri!sal ..of tlic SpedaUir fie recom- 

mends in B'mi 7 c as of great educational value to ' 

, , young women. To Robinmn Cmme he assigns the 

; ■ * See |oscph Texte’s , MMssrm e( its 
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first place among books of instruction for the 
young, and has more than once spoken of it in 
extravagant terms; on Emih its influence .is 
plainly discernible. Pope’s Essay on Man was a 
great favourite with him. “ Le poeme de Pope 
adoucit mes maux et me porte k la patience,” he 
says in a letter to Voltaire, where he discusses its 
philosophy.^ 

But Rousseau was ‘never a great readar. Much 
, which may be attributed to English influence came, 
no doubt, filtered through other sources, or belonged 
to the atmosphere created by that anglomanie 
which, initiated by Voltaire and Beat Ludvig Von 
Muralt, had been accentuated by Montesquieu, by 
'**the Abbe Prevost, and by a long succession of 
translators. Everything, indeed, of importance 
which in and after our Augustan age had appeared 
in English literature had received a French dress, 
and was in that form more or less influential wher- 
ever French was spoken. What, therefore, Rous- 
seau owed to England, he owed to it long before he 
set foot on our shores. 

1 Csrresponiana ; (Euvres Computes^ voL vii. p. 35. 
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To Dr. Towne. 


Nov. the I4fh [iVo year], 
Parsons tREEN. 


Sr. — Y our friend Capt. Kingstone returning to 
Barbadoes, I take this occasion of assuring you 
of the satisfaction it was to me to be informed by 
him of yr. good health, and of the kind reception 
^’ou met with from everybody there. If I were 
inclined to envy you anything which cld. give 
you pleasure, it should be the enjoyment of that 
charming sun — which we so seldome see here, 
and which has been more crueU this winter than 
usually by almost a continuall absence. 

Mrs. Robinson going (sic) to write to you very 
lamenting she had no news to tell you. However 
ill-informed of the affairs of this world, and how 
they are like to goe, you may be assured you know 
as much as the Plenipotentiary at Soisson, per- 
haps as much as our ministers here, and all the 
discovery that we lookers on can make is that one 
week they doubt, and one week they hope. The 
city of London follow their example, and this 
happens at Exchange Alley to be the doubting 

^ i8 , ■' ' 
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It is as hard to account for osir politics as 
for Mr. Voltaire’s resolutions and conduct ; the 
country and people of Englami are in ili',y:raia‘ at 
present, aiul [he] ha.s taken his lersve oi ns, as of a 
fonli--ii people who believe in Guii and in 

niintsUi'ji : and he is gone to CoU'-tantinople in 
onier to belie%v in tlie irospels. which he says it 
is impossible to doe liedng among the teachers rd 
Christianity. 

He wgs iniglitily pleased 'with your ‘translation 
of part of the boe»k. W’e all wisli you liad Leasnre 
to dor* the whole. Mr. Pope approvt'd it so luurh * 
tliiil he assured lue !»; would look it over uith the 
iitnm.st care if \ou proceeiletl and ewr iuti'iideil to 
publish it. 

Aftt'f reppuleji assuranee.-i from great men tluit 
u war wd. be iivokled. and that we shid. havjJN- 
pe.'u'e in .some sha}>e or other, if is neni vert* pro- 
bable they will hud £hemsdve.s mistakt*!!, letters 
of mark are given to great Dutdi am! Englisli 
East Imlia men to take the Ostend sthps beyond 
the Cape of Good llojn', and the soldiers are in full 
c.xpectafioii of impbyriieiit. 

1 wisli we doe not repi'iil the oporlunitie.s 
wt* have lost and the time we have given our 
enemies.-”-! am, 

Sr., Your most affectionate humble servant. 

, ‘ ■ 'PliTlCRllOKOW, 

, , Jindorsed , . 

■ Ld. Peterburrow. ' - , ' 
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Sr. — I wish you good health, a quick sale of yr. 
burgundy, much latin and greek to one of yr. 
children, much law, much of Cooke and .Littleton, 
to the other, quiet and joy to Mistress Brinsden, 
money to all. When you’ll drink yr. Burgundy 
with Mr. Furneze pray tell him I’ll never forget 
his fauours. But dear JoJin, be so kind as to let 
me know how does my Lady Bullingbrooke. As 
to my lord, I left him so well I don’t doubt he is 
so still. But I am very uneasie about my lady. 
If she might have as much health as she has spiritt 
and witt, sure she would be the strongest body 
in England. Pray dear Sr. write me something 
•""^f her, of my lord and of you. Direct yr. letter 
by the penny post at Mr. Cavalier, Belitery 
Square by the R. Exchange. I am sincerely 
and heartily yr. most humble, most obedient 
rambling friend, 

Voltaire. 

(Historical MSS. Commission, Appendix to Ninth 
Report, p. 475.) 

C 

A Londres U 3 Mars, 
1727. 

Monsieur,— Le S. de Voltaire, que vous m’avez 
fait I’homieur de me tecommander et pour lequel 



vous m'live.z addresse des lettrcs slcf reroniiiianda- 
fion p<mr ie> ministrcs dc ctdlc four, isi prr<t a 
fain: inuftrimar a Londres, par ftntM'riplHtu >i)ii 
poi'iiic tk la Lit'tic. 1! me suiliciie de fui prutnirvr 
drs S(Miscriv4inf>, et M. dt* ‘i'fuiploya da 

.^oij ('uk“ de son mitnix I’uur tacher tit* hiy vn 
f.iirt: a\-nir le p!n> grand nomhrt' tju’i! x'ra pt»^s- 
ihlc ; je M'Ttns tiCs ai>t‘, de !uv fairt* piaidr, main 
comine je ii‘ay point vcu cct mivragc, ct quo |c 
ne sais point si les addiijon-; rl wu Hi rac lions 
cpi’i! tlit avoir fait a cnlui <|u‘il a dontid an public 
j3i Paris, in Ics planclies gravi'cs tpi’i! cn a fait ““ 
vcnir ptnir i’c-nriclu! scront ap|jronv»'cs tic la t'our, 

|n luy ay dil qui‘ |c lut pouvois ndcn mcslt-r qii* 
autunt quc? vans I’auricH {lour agrcaldo Jo crains 
touionrs i|ue des auteurs frantpns nv \‘ciiillcnt 
faire un muuvais usagt: de la libt'rte qu'ils cmjUi** 


dans un ftays ccrnime celuynty rrecTire ttnif ce 
f|ui knir vkuit dans rimagiuatkui sur ia Religion, 
k* Pape, le Ptinivernemeni^ ou les ptusonnes qui le 
c{mi|>«seut. Ce sont des licences <}ue U-s poctes 
particuUeremeiJt se croyent toujours c« droit dt: 
sc rlonner, sans s'embarrasser tie prttpluincr ec 
qu’il y a de plus sacrt-. lit s'i! sc trouvoit quel- 
que chose tic parcil dans ce poeme, fc nc 
voudrois pas Hm dans le cas d’essipyer le rej'trochc 
<|«e J'y anrois souscrit ■ et engagtS des gens A y 
souscrirc. Je vous stipplie trte Inirnblement, 
Monsieur, dc vouloir 'biea me mander la coricliiitc 
'qiie Je dois tenir 4 ce ;Sii|et ; Je me conformeroy 4 
’:ce.’que vous me feres I’honueur de me prescrire, - 
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fay celuy d’etre, avec un tres sincere et tres 
parfait attacbement. 

Monsieur,' 

\'otre tres humble et trfe obeissant seirviteur, 

Broglie. 

D 

This letter is written on two sheets of quarto paper, yellow 
with age, and begins only^with p. 4. The original ink is faded 
and brown, but many corrections seem from theii*comparative 
blackness to be of later date. The letter terminates abruptly 
at p. 9, and was perhaps, as its present owner, Mr. Forbes 
Sieveking, conjectures, recopied by Voltaire before being 
despatched to Theriot. 

^the best poet of England, and at present, of all 
the world, j hope you are acquainted enough 
with the English tongue, to be sensible of all the 
charms of his works, for my part j look on his 
poem call’d the essay upon criticism, as superior 
to the art of poetry of horace ; and his rape of the 
lock la hoiicle de cheveux [that is a comical one], 
is in my opinion above the lutrin of despreaux. 

]■ never saw so amiable an imagination, so gentle 
graces, so great varyety, so much wit, . and so 
refined knowledge of the world, as in this little 
performance. t 

now my dear Tiriot, after having fully answered 
to what you asked about English books, let me 
acquaint you with, an account of my for ever 
cursed fortune, f came again into England in 
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the latter end of July %Try mtich dissatisfied with 
my secret voiage into France both unsnccesful 
and expensive, j had ahoiit me onely some bills 
of exchange upon a jew called Medina tVir the sum 
of about eight or nine tlionsand french livns, 
reckoning-aH, at my coming to luiidon i found 
my damnei! few was broken. 3 was withont a 
penny, sick to death rU" a violem ugiii*, a >triingt'r, 
alone, helpless, in the inid't t>f a citv, wlierein 3 
wa.s kmnv-'T! to nobody, my lord and my lady 
bolingbroke were in the ccnmtry. j could not ^ 
make bold ui sec our asnbassadotif in so wreich<Hl 
a condition, j had never tindergom' sneh tlis- 
trc.ss : Inil I am horn to nm througit al! the mis* 
fortniics «*f life, in these circumstances, my star, 
lliat among all its direinl intluences pours alhvavs 
on me some kimi refres!4!ne!it, sent to me an eiigli'sh'**^ 
gentlemen unknown tt» nte, who forced me to 
n'cei\'e stnne tnmjey that 3 wanted, an oflicr 
London citi/.cm that 3 h.ul seen but once at paris. 
carried me to Ins own euHtntry lionse. wherein 3 
lead an obscure and charnnng life since that time, 
without going to london, ami epiitc given twer to 
the pleasures of indolence and of friendship, tlse 
true and generons affection of tfsis man wlio sooths 
the bitterness of mjf life brings me to love ,vc)u 
more and more.' all.tbc- instances of fricridslnpp 
indear my friend Tiriot to me. | have 'seen often 
myiord and mylady Bolinbroke. j have found 
their affection still the same^ even increased in ' 
proportiott; to' my unhappiness. ' they eiered^ me all. 
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their money, their house ; but j refused all, because 
they are lords, and 3 have accepted all from Mr. 
iaulknear, because he is a single gentleman. 

3 had a mind at first to print our Poor Henry 
at my own expenses in london, but the loss of my 
money is a sad stop to my design: j question if 3 
shall try the way of subscriptions by 1;he favour 
of the court. 3 am weary of courts, my thiriot. all 
that is King, or belongs to a king, frights my 
republican 3:)hilosophy,' 3 won’t drink the least 
draught of slavery in the land of liberty. 

3 have written freely to the abbot desfontaines 
it is true, and 3 will allwais do so, having no reason 
to lay myself under any restraint. 3 fear, 3 hope 
nothing from your country, all that 3 wish 
for, is to see you one day in london. 3 am enter- 
's taining myself with this pleasant hope, if it is 
'but a dream, let me enjoy it, don’t undeceive me, 
let me believe 3 shall have the pleasure to see you 
in london, [drawing up] the strong spirit of this 
unaccountable nation, you will translate their 
thoughts better, when you live among em. you 
will see a nation fond of her liberty, learned, witty, 
despising life and death, a nation of philosophers, 
not but "that there are some fools in england, every 
country has it madmen, it may be, french folly 
is pleasanter than english madness, but, by god, 
english wisdom and English Honesty is above yours, 
one day 3 will acquaint you with the character 
of this strange people, but tis time to put an end 
to my english talkativeness, i fear, you will take 
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thi-; Ion:;:; for ono of tho?r tCfliniK rn^^li.-h 

books thnt j have advistol you not to trnn'l'i1t\ 
before ] make up my letter, j must aeqnaint _vou 
vith llie iva-4on of recfiviiii^ yottrs so late. I'is 
tile fault of my eori>";pani!ont at Palais tuasttu" 
{iiau'kpiti. so you must write to me afO'rwanls, 
u/ my iof'it //ejfse, this way 

is .shorter anii suriu. tell all who will write to mt.* 
that they ou^ht tf» nsake use uf thi> stiperseriplion. 

I Ijave written so nmch about the rleatlt of nty 
sister io th'jse who had writ to me on this aerount, 
that i had almost for;:ofien to s|K>ak to vrei of her, 

I have imfUiny to tell you on tltat aecident tmt 
‘that you kiu'm mv heart aiid mv way of lliiukin;:^ 

J liavt: wept for lies* death, and f would hr; witli 
licr. Lift* is hut a tiream full of starts of folh', aiiti 
of fanned, ami true miseiie.s. death awakes us frrmi ^ 
this painful dream, and ^ivcs us, either a hetfei*' 
exisifiiei' or no e.xistnire at all. farewell, wrile 
often to mv. dt.'prnd upon my e.vactmrss in answer" 
ing yott when j shall be lixed in IoikIou, 

Write me some lines in english to show y<mr 
improvenu'nt in your learning. 

j have rereived the letter of the martpirss of 
Villiirs, ami that which came frojn turky l»y 
marseilic. 

j have forgot the romance which you s|'x*ak of. 
j don’t remember J haw ever made verses upon 
this subject, forget' it, forget all thesa* cleliriums! 
of my youth, for my, part j have drunk of , the. 
River' teth^. remember .aothing but my friemis. 
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